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The frontispiece is reproduced from Charles Etienne Gauchier, 
Iconologie, ou traité de la science des allegories à l'usage des artistes, 
published in Paris circa 1790, volume ii, plate 7, where it is 
accompanied by the following text: 


EDUCATION. Elle est peinte sous les traits d’une femme d’un 
âge mûr, dont le sein découvert laisse appercevoir le lait qui 
découle de ses mammelles. La maturité de l’âge suppose l’expé- 
rience nécessaire à l’Æducation, & le lait qu’elle répand est Pem- 
bléme de la nourriture spirituelle; d’une main elle tient la verge du 
châtiment, & de l’autre soutient un jeune arbre contenu par des 
étais pour le faire redresser. Auprès de la figure qui représente 
l Education, est un enfant qui apprend à lire. 


IGNORANCE. Les iconologistes ont personnifié l’/onorance par 
une femme épaisse, difforme, les yeux bandés, ayant des oreilles 
d’ane, coûffée de pavots, & marchant à tâtons dans un sentier 
rempli de ronces & d’épines; autour de l’Zgnorance volent des 
hiboux et autres oiseaux nocturnes. Ces divers emblèmes sont 
trop connus pour avoir besoin d’explication. 
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PREFACE 


This collection began with half a dozen papers presented at a 
special session on education at the annual conference of the 
American Society for eighteenth-century studies held at McMaster 
University in 1973. Another half dozen papers resulted from the 
fourth congress of the International Society for eighteenth-century 
studies at Yale University in 1975. The rest of the papers were 
specially solicited in order to make the collection as comprehen- 
sive as possible. Meanwhile the original contributors have updated 
their papers. The result is a collection of articles by twenty-two 
scholars in nine different countries. In assembling such a collection 
my objective has been to cover areas frequently neglected, to 
promote international collaboration, and to encourage compara- 
tive thinking. 

I would like to thank all those who have mace the collection 
possible—professor Paul Fritz at McMaster who organized the 
first conference, professor Georges May at Yale who planned 
the second conference, and professor Eugene Kamenka, head of 
the History of ideas unit in the Research school of the social 
sciences at the Australian National University, who arranged a 
visiting fellowship there which allowed me to complete work on 
this and other projects. Mrs Vibeke Wetselaar, secretary of the 
unit, was most obliging in helping me to communicate with so 
many contributors. The School of graduate studies and research 
at Queen’s University provided me with indispensable financial 
assistance to have translations made of articles written in Hun- 
garian, Italian, Polish, Portuguese and Spanish. Finally the late 
dr Theodore Besterman, and subsequently mr Andrew Brown, 
of the Voltaire Foundation, were most co-operative in preparing 
the collection for the press. 

Originally my intention was to have each contributor prepare 
a short bibliography on recent research in his field which I would 
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then amalgamate with others in an appendix giving a bird’s-eye- 
view of the current state of the art. This proved too ambitious, 
since the appendix would have made the volume unwieldy, but 
readers can obtain photocopies of one or more of the bibliog- 
raphies by writing to me at the Department of history, Queen’s 


University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 
James A. Leith 
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Introduction: unity and diversity in 
education during the 
eighteenth century 


by James A. Leith 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


Educational ideas and institutions offer especially useful clues 
to the basic assumptions or values of different individuals or 
groups at various times. If one wishes to gain insight into what 
such individuals or groups believed about the desirable form of 
government, the right structure of society, the proper role of 
religion, the importance of science, the status of women, and 
other such basic questions, then he can learn much from asking, 
“What did they want to do with the mind of the child? Perhaps 
this explains why there has been increased research into the 
history of education, not just by educationalists, but by pro- 
fessional historians as well. There has been a marked upsurge in 
the number of monographs, journals, articles and theses devoted 
to educational history. 

This mounting research exhibits a variety of approaches. Some 
historians are interested primarily in educational ideas as a branch 
of intellectual history. Some study plans for reform, whether 
abortive or not, for the light which they cast on political or 
cultural trends. Others are more concerned with what actually 
went on in the schools. The latter increasingly apply what some 
would call cliometrics, doing statistical studies of such matters 
as the distribution of teaching institutions, the social composition 
of the student body, the class origins of the teachers, the degree 
of literacy, or the impact of education on social mobility. This 
collection exhibits some of the variety of possible approaches. 
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We tour the major European powers and their colonies in 
alphabetical sequence, ending up in utopia where men could 
dream of the ideal educational system free from practical obstacles. 

The eighteenth century provides particularly rich sources for 
various approaches, for despite what has been accomplished, 
much work remains to be done, not only on the actual operation 
of schools and their social role, but also on educational ideas and 
reform proposals. In France, which many would consider the 
heartland of the Enlightenment, there was an outpouring of 
educational plans. There were about one hundred and eighty 
major books, plans and projects, not to mention innumerable 
articles and reviews. Sixty—or about a third—appeared up to 
1760. Roughly another third appeared in the sixties. Finally 
another third appeared in the next two decades. ‘Dans ce siècle 
de philosophes, le cri général est qu’il faut instruire les hommes’, 
observed a correspondent of the Journal de la ville de Troyes. 
‘Chacun s’érige en précepteur du genre humain’: This keen 
interest in education was by no means confined to France. Books 
and articles on education abounded in England, Germany, Italy 
and many other western countries. 

This widespread interest in education throughout the west 
had various causes. Obviously the suppression of the Jesuit 
order, creating a sudden scarcity of teachers in many Catholic 
lands, prompted an outpouring of plans in the sixties and seven- 
ties, but the full explanation is much more complex. One impor- 
tant factor was the discovery of the child. Whether or not 
Rousseau was chiefly responsible for increased recognition of 
childhood as a crucial stage in the life of the individual, there 
were many indications of this recognition in literature, art, and 
pastimes from the sixties onward.? For the first time children 


1°A. m. le rédacteur du Journal de 2 Philip Stewart, “The Child comes 
Troyes’, Journal de la ville de Troyes’ of age’, Yale French studies (1968), 
(30 juin 1784), cxi.102-103). Examples  xl.134-141. 
not footnoted in this Introduction are 
drawn from the articles in this collec- 
tion. 
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were given serious attention in novels. Children also appeared 
increasingly in works of art. And as the century wore on there 
was a upsurge of children’s storybooks, games, and toys.? This 
awareness of childhood as a distinctive phase in the life of the 
individual incited interest in education. 

So too did the widespread acceptance of Lockian assumptions. 
These assumptions encouraged the hope among many leaders 
of the Enlightenment that through education human progress, 
including moral progress, might be promoted. The English 
philosopher not only repudiated belief in innate ideas, but even 
more important, inborn moral propensities. Devoid of any ideas 
or inclinations, except attraction to pleasure and aversion to pain, 
the human heart was in a state like that which some theologians 
had conceived as perfectly prepared for the operation of divine 
grace, except now it was the educator who would play the role 
of god, regenerating the human heart. The mind of the child 
seemed completely malleable. By exposing his mind to the right 
sort of influences one could create a desirable sort of citizen. 
‘L’Education peut tout’, declared Helvétius$ While Diderot 
thought that this went too far, he conceded that education could 
do a great deal.5 In England Sheridan prescribed better education 
as the cure for most social ills.’ 

Some writers spoke of the possibility of creating une nouvelle 
race. Belief in the impressionability of the human mind frequently 
led to hope for moral transformation. To achieve this objective 
French educational reformers repeatedly called for more moral 


3 for this phenomenon in England 
see J. H. Plumb, “The New world 
of children in eighteenth-century 
England’, Past and present (May 1975), 
Ixvii.94-95. Similar evidence could 
be assembled for other European 
countries. 

4 J. A. Passmore, “The Malleability 
of man in eighteenth-century French 
thought’, Aspects of the eighteenth 
century, ed. E. R. Wasserman (Balti- 
more 1965), pp.21-46. 


5 C.-A. Helvétius, De l’homme, de 
ses facultés intellectuelles et de son 
éducation, 2 vols. (London 1771), in 
Œuvres complètes (Paris 1795), xii.71 
(section 10, ch.i). 

6 D. Diderot, Œuvres complètes, ed. 
J. Assézat (Paris 1875-1877), xi.356. 

7 Thomas Sheridan, British education, 
or the source of the disorders of Great 
Britain . . . (Dublin 1756). See espec- 
ially book 1, chapter i, ‘Of the power of 
education’. 
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training in the schools, by teaching ethics directly, choosing 
literary works with a moral slant, selecting historical episodes 
with an inspirational impact, staging didactic dramas, and above 
all providing children with direct experience in performing 
benevolent acts. There was widespread confidence in moral 
manuals. In France Coupé and others produced little didactic 
handbooks,’ in Holland Wigeri sketched the social duties of the 
good man, and in Poland Poplawski designed a special primer for 
moral indoctrination. In Russia, where moral education was seen 
as the underpinning of the state and society, there was a whole 
series of official catechisms culminating under Catherine 11 in 
Mirievo’s On the duties of the citizen. 

Many thinkers throughout the west aspired to create useful 
members of society, who could promote commerce effectively, 
improve manufacturing techniques, increase agricultural produc- 
tion, or apply better medical practices. Utility appears repeatedly 
in proposed reforms in various countries. In France would-be 
reformers called for more practical courses in the curriculum such 
as mathematics, physics, biology, geography, economics, and 
even technology. In Denmark almost all the innovations stressed 
utility. The Hungarian Ratio Educationis ranked subjects accord- 
ing to their usefulness. In Naples Genovesi called for greater 
emphasis on practical subjects. In Portugal Pombal called for 
improved medical techniques based on experimental science, 
anatomical training and clinical experience. And in the distant 
Spanish Colonies administrators and intellectuals advocated 
more training for agricultural workers so that they could im- 
prove production. Thus, as utility mounted as une idée force, 
education aroused increasing interest. 

Concern over education was further promoted by the desire 
of many governments to train officials who could serve the state 
effectively. It was significant that in Italy the first impetus for 


8 James A. Leith, “The Hope for the 728th century (Toronto 1973), 
moral regeneration in French edu-  pp.215-229. 
cational thought 1750-1789’, P. Fritz 9 [J.-M.-L. Coupé], Manuel de morale 
and D. Williams, City and society in (Paris 1772). 
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reform came in Piedmont early in the century when the expanded 
power of the dynasty made better-trained administrators highly 
desirable. In Hanover Göttingen was founded mainly to create a 
trained bureaucratic corps. Later in Austria Sonnenfels was less 
interested in liberal education than in turning out effective bureau- 
crats. And in Spain the crown increasingly intervened in an 
attempt to modernize higher education, especially legal studies. 
Clearly as the modern bureaucratic state continued to evolve in 
the eighteenth century, rulers increasingly saw the advantages 
of redirecting education for political ends. 

Governments and reformers saw too that education could serve 
the state, not only by creating a reserve of trained personnel, but 
by helping to reduce regional differences and by tying a country 
closer together. The parlement of Paris in eighteenth-century 
France is often depicted as the champion of provincial rights 
against the centralizing efforts of the monarchy, but in his Plan 
d’éducation, Rolland d’Erceville, spokesman for the court, pro- 
posed that by creating a network of educational institutions 
regional variations could be overcome gradually. The process 
would be peaceful, but he described the hoped-for result as ‘une 
révolution’. To achieve this goal of greater unity, many French 
reformers called for central state direction, imposing uniform 
curricula, uniform textbooks, uniform teaching methods, even 
uniform student attire.11 Thus a homogeneous citizenry, attached 
to the central state, could be produced. In Poland the Commission 
on national education was created largely to counteract the 
centrifugal forces which were threatening the state with extinc- 
tion. Later in Austria under Joseph 11 educational innovations 
were aimed at knitting the polyglot empire closer together. 

Europeans shared, not only certain hopes for education, but 
certain fears as well. Spokesmen of the Enlightenment often 

10 B.-G. Rolland d’Erceville, Recueil 11 [Gabriel-Frangois Coyer], Plan 
de plusieurs ouvrages de m. le President d’éducation publique (Paris 1770), pp. 
Rolland... (Paris 1783). The reports 269-281. 
began in 1768. On obliterating provin- 
cial differences, pp.22-24. 
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hoped to improve society by disseminating knowledge, “que 
nos neveux, devenant plus instruits, deviennent en méme temps 
plus vertueux et plus heureux ...”, as Diderot articulated this 
faith in his Encyclopédie.12 But many thinkers were also haunted 
by the fear that too much education might weaken the foundations 
of society by alienating men from painful but useful manual 
tasks. Voltaire congratulated La Chalotais for advocating an 
actual reduction in the number of colleges.1? In the Netherlands 
the regents worried lest over-education stimulate the masses to 
break through the supposedly divinely-established class order. 
Some Danish thinkers likewise worried about too much social 
mobility. And in Austria Sonnenfels was opposed to commoners 
learning to think like princes. As time went on the case for 
popular education became stronger, but many revealed lingering 
fear of too much education by advocating a hierarchy of schools, 
paralleling the existing social structure, where only a few talented 
individuals would move up the ladder, and education for masses 
would be confined to basic moral training and indispensable 
skills. 

International diffusion of certain seminal books on education 
further tied European culture together. Locke’s Some thoughts 
concerning education, which appeared in London in 1693, and 
went through numerous English editions in the late seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, was soon translated into other European 
languages.4 A French translation was published in Amsterdam 
two years later, and at least fifteen other French editions were 
published during the next century in Amsterdam, Lausanne, 
London and Paris. A Dutch printing came out in Rotterdam in 
1697. A Swedish edition was printed in Stockholm in 1709. A 


12 ‘Encyclopédie’, L’ Encyclopédie ... 
(Paris, Neufchatel, etc. 1751-1765), 
V.635. 

13 Voltaire, Correspondence and re- 
lated documents, ed. Th. Besterman 
(Geneva 1968-1977), no. Drrosr, 28 
February 1763. 
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14 lists of translations of these seminal 
works are often incomplete. In his 
critical edition of The Educational 
writings of John Locke, (Cambridge 
1968), James L. Axtell omits the 
Russian edition of 1759 and the Polish 
version of 1781 from his checklist of 
printings, Pp.98-104. 
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German version was produced in Hanover in 1729, and others 
appeared later in Leipzig and Vienna. A Russian translation 
was printed in 1759, a Polish in 1781, and an Italian in 1782, 
followed by other editions. Translations of his other epistemo- 
logical and educational writings into French, German, and other 
languages further disseminated his ideas. His writings were even 
in the libraries of enlightened Creoles in New Grenada. 

Wide distribution of Rousseau’s Emile, ou l'éducation further 
helped to create a common pool of educational ideas. This 
seminal book was published first in Paris—although marked La 
Haye—in 1762. Other French editions appeared the same year 
in Amsterdam, Frankfurt, Leipzig, and Paris. There were several 
other French editions before the end of the decade. Still more 
were published in the eighties in Geneva and London. An English 
translation appeared almost at once in London, and other editions 
and extracts appeared in the sixties, seventies, and eighties in the 
capital, Edinburgh, and Dublin. Meanwhile lengthy commentaries 
on the work intensified its impact in England. A German version 
was also published almost immediately. Again numerous critiques 
increased its influence. Then a Russian version appeared in 
1779, an Hungarian in 1790, a Dutch in 1793, and a Danish in 
1801. But long before translations were available, intellectuals 
could often read the work in French. 

The international impact of Rousseau’s book has been con- 
firmed by studies of various countries. In his study of English 
education in the last half of the eighteenth century Jacques Pons 
found him omnipresent. ‘A chaque instant, en lisant les traités 
de pédagogie de l’époque, nous avons trouvé des traces de 
l'influence de Rousseau’, he wrote in his preface. ‘Combattu ou 


15 on the diffusion of Locke’s works 
in Germany see Lawrence Marsden 
Price, Die Aufnahme englischer Litera- 
tur in Deutschland 1500-1960 (Bern 
1961), pp.59-62 (contains some 
additions to English edition, Berkeley 


1953). 


16 in his bibliography of the works 
of Rousseau, Sénelier omits the Russian 
edition of Emile listed by V. S. Sopikov, 
Opyt rossiiskoi bibliografi (St Peters- 
burg, 1904-1906), Item 3728. 
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admiré et imité, le philosophe frangais est partout, il ne laisse 
personne indifférent. Assez curieusement, Rousseau sera donc la 
figure centrale de cette étude sur l’éducation anglaise’.1” A later 
study by James Warner emphasized the critical response to Emile 
in England, especially the religious ideas it contained, but con- 
firmed the widespread diffusion and discussion of the work.1* 
Henri Roddier subsequently showed that, even when they dis- 
agreed with him, Englishmen frequently discussed the basic 
issues in his terms.!* A still more recent study by Sylvia Patterson 
has shown that the book had a marked influence on actual 
children’s books in England.?° 

Paul Spurlan has shown that Emilius, published in England, 
was readily available in bookstores throughout the colonies, 
judging by the number of advertisements in the newspapers, but 
concludes that its actual influence on the schools was slight with- 
out stating the basis for this judgment.” Benrubi found the 
impact of Rousseau on pedagogical ideas in Germany very 
extensive, deeply influencing such thinkers as Kant, Herder, and 
Fichte. The latter’s emphasis on the vital role of education in the 
task of national regeneration can be traced directly to Rousseau.” 
Carlsen has documented the extensive influence of Rousseau in 
Denmark, although coming somewhat later than in England or 
Germany.* And de Reynold showed earlier that, although many 
of Rousseau’s ideas had been anticipated by various reformers in 


17 Jacques Pons, Le Education en 
Angleterre entre 1750 et 1800. Aperçu 
sur l'influence pédagogique de J.-J. 
Rousseau en Angleterre (Paris 1919). 

187. W. Warner, ‘Emile in 
Eighteenth-Century England’, Publica- 
tions of the Modern language association 
(1944), lix.773-791. 

19 Henri Roddier, J.-J. Rousseau en 
Angleterre au XVIII‘ siècle (Paris 
1947), especially ch.iv, pp.133-175. 

20 Sylvia Patterson, Rousseau’s Emile 
and early children’s literature (Metuchen 
1971). 


20 ' 


21 Paul M. Spurlin, ‘Rousseau in 
America 1760-1809’, French American 
review (1948), i.8-16. 

22 I. Benrubi, ‘Rousseau et le mouve- 
ment philosophique et pédagogique en 
Allemagne’, Annales J.-J. Rousseau 
(1912), viii.99-130. 

23 Olaf Carlsen, Rousseau og Da- 
mark. Et paedagogik—og laerdoms- 
historisk laengdesnit til belysning af 
Rousseaus indflydelse paa Dansk Peda- 
gogik til O. 1900 (Aarhus 1953). 
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his native Switzerland, he did help to clarify and enlarge their 
ideas.?4 

La Chalotais’ book with its epoch-making title, De l'éducation 
nationale, struck a responsive note in many parts of Europe 
where, as we have emphasized, reformers were anxious to knit 
together their disunited or polyglot states. Following its publica- 
tion in Paris in 1763, where it immediately went through several 
editions, the linkage of the adjective ‘nationale’ with education 
became increasingly commonplace in France where regional 
divisions ran deep despite the superstructure of the monarchical 
state. This significant book was published in German in 1771, in 
Polish ten years later, but it was well known before then. In 
Poland it helped to inspire the Commission for national education 
whose objective was to mobilize education as one vital means 
for Polish salvation. Meanwhile the work was widely read in 
Italy, Portugal, and Spain. 

Cross-fertilization was also promoted by employment of 
foreign advisers, international movement of scholars, and 
reviews of foreign books in literary periodicals. Condillac drew 
up a voluminous programme for the prince of Parma, Mercier 
de La Riviére submitted proposals to the king of Sweden, 
Diderot draughted plans for the empress of Russia, Dupont de 
Nemours worked for the Polish Commission for national 
education, and the Russian ambassador in Vienna forwarded a 
report on Austrian educational reforms to Catherine. As students 
or visitors numerous Europeans became familiar with develop- 
ments in Scottish universities. Sanches carried his observations 
of Dutch education to Portugal. A succession of reformers 
carried ideas from Germany, Holland, and Switzerland into 
Hungary. Reversing the major direction of these currents, Clerc 
translated Betsky’s Russian plans into French. And French 

24 G. de Reynold, ‘J.-J. Rousseau et Plans et les statuts des différents 
la Suisse. Rousseau et les ecrivains du établissements ordonnés par sa majesté 
dix-huitième siècle helvétique’, Annales Impériale Cathérine il pour l’éducation 


J.-J. Rousseau (1912), viii.161-204. de la jeunesse ... écrits en langue russe 
25 [Ivan Ivanovich] Betzky, Les parm. Betsky et traduit par m. Cler(c], 
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periodicals frequently reviewed German, Polish, and Swedish 
textbook projects.?6 

America was embraced in this international exchange of edu- 
cational ideas. When he was considering reform of the University 
of Upsala, Gustavus 111 studied the proposals of Franklin for a 
college in Philadelphia. French periodicals advocated wide dis- 
tribution of cheap editions of Franklin’s almanac, translated as 
La Science du bonhomme Richard, as a manual ideally suited to 
promote a useful ethic among the masses.?’ Under the directoire 
Franklin’s collection of homilies was even prescribed as a primer 
for use in French schools.28 And the cosmopolitan Dupont de 
Nemours later proposed an educational system for the United 
States.2° Later on Spanish American revolutionaries, intent on 
indoctrinating young people with new ideals, disseminated little 
civic manuals similar to those in France. 

One of the most striking signs of contemporary awareness of 
the interconnection of educational developments throughout the 
west was a two-volume proposal for educational reform, pub- 
lished in 1792 by a bureaucrat named Baras, entitled De l'éducation 
publique dans la France libre. The work exuded the spirit of the 
Enlightenment. ‘Hatez-vous donc d’éclairer toutes les classes de 
citoyens, de propager les lumiéres, d’aider le triomphe de la 
raison, d’étendre l’empire bienfaisant de la philosophie ...’, he 
urged the assembly.2° But from our point of view what was 
even more significant was that his proposal was accompanied by 
a survey of existing public educational establishments, not only 
in his native land, but throughout all Europe. He described 


2 vols. (Amsterdam 1775). There was 2816 pluvidse an im. Archives 


another compilation, 2 vols., Neuf- 
châtel 1777. 

26 Nouvelles de la république des 
lettres et des arts (13 mars 1782), xi.8r; 
Journal encyclopédique (mai 1778), 
iv.1.117-126; and Correspondance générale 
sur les sciences et les arts (23 novembre 
1779), i.5-6. 

27 Feuille hebdomadaire de la généra- 
lite de Limoges (15 janvier 1778), v.23. 


22 


nationales, F17 1331B, dossier 6, no.167. 

29 Pierre-Samuel Dupont de Ne- 
mours, Sur [’éducation nationale dans 
les Etats-Unis d’ Amérique (Paris 1812). 

30 M.-M.-A. Baras, De léducation 
publique dans la France libre, avec un 
tableau de l’état actuel de l’enseignement 
en Europe, 2 vols. (Toulouse 1792), 
i.xii. 
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universities, colleges, libraries, museums, observatories, botanical 
gardens, and learned societies. As we do in this collection, he 
proceeded in alphabetical order to examine every country, in- 
cluding their subdivisions such as Ireland and Scotland, and all 
the German and Italian states. 

While certain common concerns, the diffusion of seminal 
books, and the interchange of advisers and scholars, tied western 
civilization together in the eighteenth century, we must not 
exaggerate this unity. Diversity was just as striking. Although 
secularism was increasing, the religious division in the west con- 
tinued to be important. The dissolution of the Jesuit order 
naturally did not create a severe crisis in non-Catholic countries. 
Paradoxically the Jesuits were able to continue teaching under 
various ruses in Protestant Prussia and Orthodox Russia where 
their services were highly valued. But the importance of the 
religious division went much deeper. Presbyterian Scottish 
universities differed in diverse ways from their counterparts in 
Portugal or Spain. Protestant England and her colonies gave 
birth to an unusual variety of educational institutions. And the 
traditional Protestant emphasis on reading the scriptures still 
produced a greater emphasis on popular education in the British 
colonies, much of Germany, and especially in Sweden. Signifi- 
cantly it was the Swedish pastors more than the crown which 
strove to increase basic education. 

While cross-fertilization was important, it was very uneven 
because of religious barriers and different levels of culture. 
Locke’s important educational writings were evidently not 
translated into Czech, Danish, Hungarian, Portuguese, Ruma- 
nian, Russian, or Spanish. Rousseau’s important treatise was 
apparently not translated into Czech, Italian,*! Polish, Portuguese, 
Rumanian, Spanish or Swedish in the course of the century. 

31 Silvia Rota Ghibaudi, La Fortuna appendix listing Italian translations of 
di Rousseau in Italia (1750-1815) his works, most of which did not 
(Torino 1961), especially the introduc- appear until the French Revolution or 


tion, ‘Diffusione e conoscenza delle later. 
opere di Rousseau in Italia’, and the 
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‘Side by side with beautiful style and amazingly wise and deep 
reflections are sophisms frightening to every true believer’, wrote 
the reviewer of Rousseau’s book in the Polish Monitor in 1765.3? 
Thus even Poles who admired some of the pedagogical sugges- 
tions in the work shrank from publishing a translation. La 
Chalotais’ epoch-making work was even less available. While 
many intellectuals, as we have pointed out, could read such 
works in the original, censorship impeded wider diffusion and 
deeper penetration of these seminal works in certain western 
countries. Portuguese and Spanish clerics and officials resisted, 
even if they were unable to stop completely, the spread of 
what they considered subversive ideas both at home and in the 
colonies.% This increased the cultural lag in the remote planta- 
tions. Low literacy also further impeded the penetration of new 
ideas in the French colonies, parts of Italy, eastern Europe, 
and Russia. 

Obviously very different political circumstances, combined 
with the usual impact of the contingent and the unforeseen, also 
produced important variations. Very special conditions made 
Scotland a pioneer in certain educational innovations. The power 
struggles of rival factions and the religious diversity in the Nether- 
lands deeply affected educational developments. The shifting 
policies of Gustavus 111 were crucial for the development of 
education in Sweden. No uniform educational changes could be 
expected in Germany so long as it remained a congeries of 
autonomous states, varying in power and religion. Likewise, 
despite cultural ties, common tendences in Italy were counter- 


32 Maryan Szyjkowski, Myśl Jana more enlightened thinkers, but there 


Jakéba Rousseau w Polsce XVIII 
Wieku (Kraków 1913). 

33 Jefferson Rea Spell, Rousseau in 
the Spanish world before 1833: a study 
in Franco-Spanish literary relations 
(Austin 1938), points out that the 
Inquisition acted slowly and was unable 
to prevent Emile and other controver- 
sial works by Rousseau from reaching 
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was no Spanish translation till 1817. 

34 Louis Rácz, ‘Premières mentions 
de Rousseau dans la littérature hon- 
groise’, Annales de la Société J.-J. 
Rousseau (1926), xvii.121-136, reveals 
the rather slow penetration of Rous- 
seauian ideas in that part of eastern 
Europe. 
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balanced by division into separate states, some under foreign 
control. Austria faced much greater cultural variations than some 
western monarchies, even if they too were often not as unified 
as they appeared. And Poland after the first partition needed 
emergency measures if she was to hold the state together at all. 

Besides divergent religious inheritances, institutional traditions, 
political circumstances, and cultural levels, there were contrasting 
attitudes toward the role of the state. In France Lockians fre- 
quently advocated exploitation of the malleability of the mind by 
the government in order to strengthen the state. Many went so 
far as to argue that the child belonged primarily to the state 
rather than to his parents. At the time of suppression of the 
Jesuits, Combalusier argued this point of view in his Mémoire de 
l’université, contending that the state ought to oversee instruction 
from an early age. ‘La Nation où les enfants auroient reçu la 
meilleure éducation possible, seroit sans doute la plus formidable, 
la plus florissante et la plus heureuse’, he argued, ‘parce que tous 
les devoirs y seroient remplis avec intelligence et exactitude, tout 
y seroit Citoyen, tout y seroit dirigé au service de |’Etat. Il est 
donc évident que le Gouvernement ne sçauroit veiller avec trop 
d’attention à cet objet fondamental ...’.2° Similar statism was 
evident in Prussia, Russia, Spain, and other European countries. 
But in England Priestley, Godwin, and later Mill believed that 
the very impressionability of the mind made government direc- 
tion of education dangerous. 

Finally differences in educational trends sprang out of the very 
diversity of the Enlightenment itself, which was marked by 
conflicting and divergent tendencies, sometimes within the mind 
of a single thinker. While in Emile Rousseau advocated natural 
development, isolation from social influences, deferment of 
historical studies, and postponement of indoctrination, in his 
proposals for Poland he recommended early exposure to social 


35 F, de P. Combalusier, Mémoire 
de l’université sur les moyens de pouvoir 
a l’instruction de la jeunesse et de la 
perfectionner (s.l.n.d.), pp.1-4. 
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pressures and national history. Whether one sees him as inconsis- 
tent or simply writing for a different purpose, his works do reveal 
divergent streams in the educational trends of the age. Many 
educational tracts raised the spectre of state control, political 
propaganda, moral conditioning, narrowly practical training, 
and denigration of culture as an end in itself. Kant on the other 
hand spoke for the Rousseau who distrusted indoctrination, and 
saw education as the science of freedom. 

In this collection we tour most of western civilization in order 
to bring out doth the unity and diversity of the Enlightenment. 
Even if the historian contends that each case is at bottom unique, 
he cannot know this, or identify what is actually distinctive, 
without making comparisons. We end our tour in utopia because 
utopain novels are like the dreams of individuals, in that they 
reveal the deepest yearnings, even the unconscious longings of 
those who produce them. In the utopian visions of the eighteenth 
century, where no practical difficulties blocked the way, one can 
see many of the familiar educational ideas of the age carried to 
their logical—or illogical—conclusion. But even there the 
diversity of ideas is evident. As we have seen, the impact of 
education on the social structure was a common anxiety among 
reformers. None of the utopian authors defended reinforcing an 
hereditary hierarchical social system, but some wanted education 
to create a completely egalitarian society, while others wanted 
to provide opportunities for exceptional talent. 

Despite widespread discussion of education in the eighteenth 
century, many of the reform efforts proved incomplete and 
abortive. Real progress was very limited in France, Germany, 
Russia, Portugal and other areas. Further improvement had 
to await the nineteenth century. For example, the hope of 
many French educationalists of inculcating mass devotion to 
la patrie was not realized until the third republic when at last 
peasants were transformed into Frenchmen.** On the other hand, 


36 Eugen Weber, Peasants into France 2870-1924 (Palo Alto 1976). 
Frenchmen: the modernization of rural 
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eighteenth-century educators demonstrated their modernity by 
raising certain basic questions concerning the proper degree of 
state control, national indoctrination, moral training, religious 
instruction, scientific studies, humanistic learning, social mobility, 
individual choice, and female education. These are the issues 
which concern us still. 
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Joseph von Sonnenfels 
and the development of secular education 
in erghteenth-century Austria 


by B. Becker-Cantarino 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


‘Observe the major goal of public education, the true source of 
love for the fatherland: to instil into the hearts of children the 
certainty that their welfare is inseparably joined to the welfare of 
the state and that the laws are wise, the trespassers unfortunate 
and foolish people’. With these words Joseph von Sonnenfels! 
formulated the goals of secular education as early as 1767 in his 
journal Der Mann ohne Vorurtheil (The Man without prejudice). 
In this moral weekly his ideas on education were cautiously 
phrased, presented in hypothetical conversations, and buried under 
less daring and more entertaining subjects. Yet it is significant 
that already in the 1760s the young Sonnenfels explained his 
views on the necessity of a secular education for society and the 
state, concepts which he untiringly repeated and elaborated in 
his writings during his professional career at the university of 
Vienna, as a government consultant in the areas of judicial and 
economic reforms, and, most important, as a member and later 
as vice-president of the Commission for education. The far- 
reaching educational reforms in Austria during the last decade of 
Maria Theresa’s reign and under Joseph 11 gradually incorporated 
concepts of education similar to those proposed by Sonnenfels. 
Thus it is of great importance for an understanding of the nature 
and impact of these reforms to present Sonnenfels’s ideas on 

1 Gesammelte Schriften (Vienna  thetically in the text. Translations are 


1783), iii.341; subsequent references to mine. 
pages in this volume are given paren- 
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education and to investigate his actual involvement in these 
reforms.2 The significance of the new educational opportunities 
can be further illuminated by Sonnenfels’s writings and activities, 
and the influence of the Enlightenment on these reforms between 
1773 and 1790 can be demonstrated. 
First, it is important to make a brief survey of the state of 
Austrian education in the eighteenth century before the decisive 
changes occurred. During the counter reformation education had 
become the exclusive domain of the Society of Jesus, whose 
major task was the Catholicizing or re-Catholicizing of the 
population through the channels of the existing educational institu- 
tions, the universities, Gymnasia (Latin schools) and some of the 
very few elementary schools. Jesuits served as teachers and 
directors of these institutions, yet they were not even obligated 
to inform the imperial government about their educational activi- 
ties and were exempt from secular jurisdiction. Those elementary 
schools in the provinces, especially in smaller towns which were 
not in the hands of the Jesuits, were run by other religious orders 
or were private enterprises with exclusive franchises for their 
localities. Only in regard to religious instruction did they receive 
any supervision; and such schools were, to a large extent, in a 
chaotic condition.? During the last decades of the seventeenth 
century, repeated complaints against the Jesuits on the part of local 


2 while his biographers of the nine- 
teenth century Willibald Müller, Joseph 
von Sonnenfels: Biographische Studie 
(Vienna 1882), and Eranz Kopetzky, 
Joseph und Franz von Sonnenfels: Das 
Leben und Wirken eines edlen Briider- 
paares (Vienna 1882), saw in him a 
protagonist of liberalism, recent studies 
play down his achievements. For the 
newer literature see Karl Heinz Oster- 
loh, Joseph von Sonnenfels und die 
österreichische Reformbewegung im Zeit- 
alter des aufgeklärten Absolutismus: 
Eine: Studie- zum Zusammenhang von 
Kameralwissenschaft und Verwaltungs- 
praxis (Historische Studien, no.409; 
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Hamburg 1970), pp.7-9, and bib- 
liography, pp.264-271. Only Robert 
A. Kann, A Study in Austrian intellectual 
history (New York 1960) gives a short 
survey on ‘Sonnenfels and education’ 
(pp.190-192); but Sonnenfels’s role in 
the development of Austrian education 
has not been explored. 

3 see Gustav Strakosch-Grassman, 
Geschichte des österreichischen Unter- 
richtswesens (Vienna 1905), pp.80-83, 
on the lack of standards in these schools 
and their fight against Winkelschulen 
(unauthorized schools, often schools 
for the poor maintained by noble 
benefactors). 
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authorities and other clerics were silenced by the emperor. After 
about 1710, still during the reign of Charles vi, some timid attempts 
at reform were made for the universities and Gymnasia. Following 
negotiations with the directors of Jesuit colleges in Vienna, 
Prague, Graz, and Innsbruck, the sovereign authorities merely 
published the directors’ replies in order to make them accountable 
for their explanations; but the government did not even issue any 
directives. 

Into these educational prerogatives of the Jesuits small inroads 
seem to have been made by the founding of several Ritterakademien 
(colleges for aristocrats).4 These were established upon the petition 
of the estates in order to provide a useful education for the sons of 
aristocrats and of the lower nobility, who could neither afford a 
private tutor nor the cavalier’s trip to foreign universities, and to 
prepare them for higher posts in the government and for adminis- 
tering their own estates. The Jesuit monopoly in the education of 
the aristocracy was thus challenged, since Charles vi freely granted 
privileges for such schools which, the emperor realized, would 
produce badly needed administrators for the bureaucracy in the 
developing absolutistic state. The activities of the estates in the 
establishment of their own Ritterakademien represents one of the 
preparatory phases for the development of secular education in 
Austria (p.345). 

The next phase came with the Theresan reforms after the 
constitutional changes of 1749, when the estates were largely 
excluded from determining political functions and thus also from 
educational matters. Decisive changes appeared with the new 
civil servants, who advised Maria Theresa and who caused the 
state gradually to assume control over the educational institutions. 
While becoming increasingly critical of the church, these men 


4 see Grete Klingenstein, ‘Vorstufen economic factors, Klingenstein’s ac- 
der theresianischen Studienreformen count throws new light on Austrian 
in der Regierungszeit Karls vr, education which has been presented 
Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir öster- almost exclusively by historians of the 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (1968), late nineteenth and early twentieth 
Ixxvi.327-377. Weighing social and century. 
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saw to it that the schools no longer provided an exclusively 
Catholic education, but instead introduced modern subjects and 
curricula and secular goals. Prince Kaunitz, count Bliimegen, 
councillor of state Tobias von Gebler and count Pergen—to 
name only some of the well-known representatives—were 
enlightened civil servants who used their public office and personal 
influence to bring about the much needed reforms. 

It was in higher education, specifically at the university of 
Vienna, that changes were first instituted. While in Germany 
under the leadership of Halle (opened in 1695) and Gottingen 
(founded in 1737) the universities had been transformed into 
places for modern scientific research and the teaching of universal 
subjects based upon the principles of academic freedom, the 
university of Vienna remained in a state of neglect clinging to 
outmoded curricula and old privileges.* According to Sonnenfels, 
‘Scholastic philosophy and casuistry dominated theology, which 
was favoured by the ultramontanes; peripatetic philosophy was 
a few centuries behind. Higher mathematics was regarded as a 
monopoly by them in order to be indispensable for the state; 
medicine and law had been demoted to mere vocational training; 
critical history, natural science, history, as well as all other sciences 
suited to spread the Enlightenment and to fight prejudice had 
been neglected or were completely unknown. In order to per- 
petuate despotism over reason, a censorship, even stricter than 
Rome’s, existed which prevented access to all sources of better 
knowledge and which forbade any well-known work indiscrimi- 
nately to everybody’. Sonnenfels’s account, though obviously 
written from the point of view of the Enlightenment, is corrobor- 
ated by contemporary descriptions from other sources. 


5 the best account, though from a 6 ‘Elaborat’, Sonnenfels’s on the 
conservative point of view, of the state of education in Austria (1785), 
university of Vienna is still Rudolf Allgemeines Verwaltungsarchiv (sub- 
Kink, Geschichte der kaiserlichen Uni- sequently referred to as AVA), Unter- 
versität zu Wien (Vienna 1854). richtsarchiv, 28 Studienhofkommis- 

sion, fasc.2; more about his report 
below. 
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In 1749 Maria Theresa charged her personal physician, Gerard 
van Swieten (1700-1772), who had been brought from the univer- 
sity of Leiden on Kaunitz’s recommendation,’ with the reform of 
Vienna’s medical school.’ Van Swieten’s innovations based on 
his academic experience at the university of Leiden were to pave 
the way for gradual improvements in other areas. He promoted 
especially the teaching of and research in natural sciences. Besides 
adding new chairs endowed by the royal exchequer in botany, 
chemistry, and surgery and introducing the clinical methods 
which the famous Dutch physician Boerhaave had taught in 
Leiden, van Swieten set new standards for lectures and examina- 
tions and for the appointment of professors. Control over these 
appointments was given to the empress, and professors eventually 
became virtually government employees. More reforms followed 
and were extended to the other faculties in the 1760s in four 
important areas: government supervision increased in appoint- 
ments, in the supervision of standards, and in financial affairs; 
the curricula were revised; special privileges were abolished (the 
imperium in imperio); and the Jesuits’ prerogatives were severely 
limited®, so that in 1759 they even lost control of the faculties of 
theology and philosophy. Laymen, such as the outstanding 
teachers of natural law, Joseph Paul von Riegger, Karl Anton 
von Martini, and their student, Joseph von Sonnenfels, were 
appointed to professorships. 

It was not by accident that Sonnenfels received the chair for 
Polizei- und Kameralwissenschaften (administration and political 


7 Frank T. Brechka, Gerard van 
Swieten and his world, 1700-1772 (The 
Hague 1970), p.92. 

8 reprinted in Kink, Geschichte, i.11. 
254-271; cf. Brechka, pp.132 ff., and 
Viktor Kreuzinger, ‘Gerhard van Swie- 
ten und die Reform der Wiener 
Universitat unter Maria Theresia bis 
zur Errichtung der Studien-Hof-Com- 
mission’ (Diss., University of Vienna, 
1924). 


CLXVII/3 


9 besides Kaunitz, whose dislike of 
the Jesuits is well known, it was van 
Swieten who won Maria Theresa’s 
support for measures against the 
Society of Jesus, pleaded for their 
dissolution, and later insisted that they 
be excluded from religious practice 
and teaching (Helmut Kröll, ‘Die 
Auswirkung der Aufhebung des 
Jesuitenordens in Wien und Niederés- 
terreich’, Zeitschrift fiir bayrische 
Landesgeschichte (1971), xxxiv.550). 
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economics) in 1763. In the previous year he had failed to obtain 
the more distinguished chair for German literature, although he 
seemed well qualified for it, having played a leading role since 
1761 in the Deutsche Gesellschaft, the only noteworthy cultural 
association in Vienna. His conscious and highly successful 
attempt at self-education must be seen as the key to his influential 
professorial career. Sonnenfels’s grandfather had been the chief 
rabbi of Brandenburg. His father had immigrated from Prussia, 
converted to Catholicism sometime after 1736, and had received 
an appointment as professor of oriental languages at Vienna in 
1745. In spite of his ennoblement in 1746 when he acquired the 
name von Sonnenfels, he had only moderate means. Joseph 
realized that education was his only chance for a career in a society 
controlled by the aristocracy and the church: ‘If a person is not 
in a position to choose for himself, he has to educate himself so 
that others will search him out’ (p.16). His efforts were directed 
toward languages, especially German, which was to become the 
language of literature, of education (replacing Latin), of the 
government on all levels (replacing a medley of dialects, Slavic 
tongues, Latin, Italian, and French), and a unifying force in the 
multilingual and multicultural empire during the era of Joseph 11. 
His legal training was to afford him a career in the newly reorgan- 
ized civil service into which his professorship was the point of 
entry. But his background seems to have prevented him from 
later receiving an important highranking appointment.!? Only in 
1779 was he finally named aulic councillor when becoming a 
member of the Commission for education. This might account 


10 its founder von Riegger, whose 
law lectures Sonnenfels had attended 
during his studies at Vienna from 1754 
to 1756, invited Sonnenfels, who then 
published a programmatic treatise for 
the society, ‘Ankiindigung einer teut- 
schen Gesellschaft in Wien’ (Vienna 
1761). 

11 during his military service (1749- 
1754), Sonnenfels learned French, 
Italian, Czech, and perfected his 
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German; he could speak nine languages. 

12 see the discussion of his ethnic 
origin in Robert A. Kann, A study in 
Austrian intellectual history (New York 
1961), pp.156-162, and supplementary 
information on the status of the Jews 
in Paul P. Bernard, ‘Joseph 11 and the 
Jews: the making of the toleration 
patent of 1782’, Austrian history year- 
book (1970), iv/v.ro1-119. 
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for the major role given by Sonnenfels to education which was 
for him a new means—really the only means—to overcome the 
handicap of birth and ethnic origin. 

Sonnenfels’s success in transforming his initially unimportant 
chair of political science into a key position in the Vienna law 
school and his importance in legal and administrative reform are 
paralleled by the far-reaching influence of his writings. ‘Educate 
men, if you want to rule over men, what an important motto!’ 
(p-337) are the first words of his discussion of education in his 
journal Der Mann ohne Vorurtheil in 176723 His ideas about 
education were interspersed among literary pieces and often 
presented through fictional accounts in order to avoid all too 
frequent encounters with censorship. ‘I want to talk about educa- 
tion, that is to say, about laws which make citizens out of individ- 
uals; laws which teach us to recognize the valuable relationship 
with society as a whole; laws which let us cherish this relationship 
and make us worthy of the advantages we enjoy’ (p.338). For 
Sonnenfels, education is inseparably linked to the individual’s role 
and station in society. He observes that it is unfortunate that 
education is the one area which is left entirely up to the individual 
by the state ‘as if it were too unimportant a subject that public 
figures interfere . . . too unimportant a subject matter for legisla- 
tion’ (p.338). This is as open a criticism of the state of Austrian 
education, which had been delegated entirely to the church, as 
Sonnenfels could express in 1767. He then proceeds to persuade the 
state of the necessity of caring for ‘the education of the future 
citizen’ (p.339), because only men educated to love their ruler 


13 the title was probably derived 
from Voltaire’s comedy Nanine ou le 
préjugé vaincu (1749). The journal 
appeared 1765-1767; Sonnenfels’s ear- 
lier venture Der Vertraute (The 
Confidant) of 1765 had been forbidden 
by the commission on censorship after 
seven issues. Two later journals were 
written for the female reading public: 
Theresie und Eleonore (1767) and Das 
weibliche Orakel (1767, The Female 


oracle). Here Sonnenfels proposed 
ideas for the education of women simi- 
lar to those of Rousseau, that the 
educated female will make a better and 
more useful mother for her male 
children and a more respectable partner 
for her husband. For a study of 
Sonnenfels’s journals see M. Schlein, 
‘Die moralischen Wochenschriften des 
Freiherrn Joseph von Sonnenfels’ 
(Diss., University of Vienna 1936). 
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and to respect his laws of their own free will and in the realization 
that the laws are in their best interest, only these men make good 
citizens. 

While Sonnenfels is obviously phrasing his remarks to suit 
enlightened absolutism by calling the ruler a ‘benevolent regent, 
a father’, his concept of state refers to society as a whole.1* The 
term Birger denotes the individual in this society, an emancipated 
subject. Quoting Rousseau on the ideas of equality and fraternity 
in the state brought about through equal education, Sonnenfels 
dialectically weighs these ideas by pointing out ‘the difficulties 
which render these matters impossible’ (p.344). The ensuing 
discussion first describes Sparta in a logical excursion into an- 
tiquity, since classical authors were the major, usually the only, 
subject matter in the Latin school curriculum. Sonnenfels shows 
how public education was the cornerstone of the small warrior 
and slave state in which military discipline was crucial for main- 
taining the one-class republic. He compares their principles of 
public education to a large, highly stratified society: ‘Today we 
no longer have a single class of citizens; our children are not only 
to become soldiers, but also labourers, lawyers, physicians, and 
priests! We have varying degrees of birth. . . . As long as the 
differences of class and of property exist, public education is 
impossible’ (p.352-353). Because the different classes lead different 
lives, fulfilling varying functions in society, they cannot be 
educated together, a public or common education, i. e., common 
goals and methods, is ruled out for the stratified, closed society. 

Sonnenfels’s first foray into the question of public education 
in 1767 ends with firm reinforcement of the Austrian class system: 
‘What evils might threaten if all citizens were to think in the same 
noble fashion? . . . No! It is out of the question that the children 
of commoners would ever think like princes; rather, one fears that 
princes might learn to think like commoners’ (p.356). Neverthe- 
less, the question of education had been raised, and more important, 


l4on Sonnenfels’s theory of the 
state see Osterloh, Sonnenfels, pp.40 ff. 
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it had been discussed in the secular framework of the citizen and 
society; no mention was made of the church and religious educa- 
tion. 

After a short literary interlude Sonnenfels returns to the subject 
with a fictitious letter to the editor. A man, as a father and a 
citizen, asks for advice concerning the education of his sons and 
presents at length his and a friend’s arguments concerning a public 
boarding school. The friend advocates such schools because they 
foster certain feelings of mutual respect; life in a community 
decreases selfishness; the youth is trained in obedience. ‘The 
upper classes learn decent moderation, the lower classes decent 
elevation’ (p.372). In such schools, the friend argues, community 
spirit is created; those more fortunate will later help the citizen in 
distress. Showy wealth is replaced by moderation; competition 
fosters the educational process. Then the father gives the opposing 
arguments: There cannot bea uniform plan for individual natures; 
they deserve individual attention. A child’s faults would go 
unchecked, he might even pick up other children’s bad habits. 
Furthermore, the rigid discipline and inflexible schedule of these 
schools merely teaches submission but does not develop a free 
acceptance of order, nor a free development of the individual. 
Professional teachers lack contact with the world and are unable 
to prepare the student for his future life in society. In concluding 
the argument, Sonnenfels points to the father’s responsibility for 
the education of his child in the home rather than in a public 
school which, nevertheless, has its place for poor or orphaned 
children when the state must act in the father’s behalf. 

Sonnenfels’s arguments must be seen as a stimulating factor 
arousing interest in the subject of education. For the children of 
the lower aristocracy and those commoners who could afford it, 
the unquestioned way had been the rigid Latin school of the 
Jesuits or other orders. Sonnenfels not only points out several 
important aspects in the educational process of the individual, he 
also stresses the parent’s responsibility for his child, aresponsibility 
which had been largely relegated to the church. In a subsequent 
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fictitious account,!* Sonnenfels again emphasizes this responsibility 
for the rearing and training of offsprings. He deplores the lack 
of laws pertaining to the treatment of children and condemns 
corporal punishment. In his remarks about the necessity of an 
education and the appropriate treatment of a child, Sonnenfels 
shows his insight into the developmental process of the formative 
years. He perceives education as the suppoitive means for the 
growth of the individual, exposing the prevalent despotic attitude 
of the adult: ‘I am the father; I command. You are the children; 
you must obey’. 

Having freed the child from the dominating tutelage of his 
father, Sonnenfels proceeds to criticize the standard practice of 
the day, the choice of the son’s occupation by his father: “The 
father’s voice in the selection of his son’s career should be advice, 
not a command’ (p.460). Sonnenfels upholds the rights of the 
individual against traditional authority and thus helps to establish 
in Austria an enlightened concept of man. Indirectly he also 
criticizes another common practice of his day. Since the oldest 
son customarily took over the father’s estate or business, the 
younger ones, if they could not be placed into a suitable position 
with a relative, friend, or other connection, had to enter a monas- 
tery in order to be provided for. It was the large number of often 
untrained and idle monks, living on the wealth obtained by their 
respective orders from the working population, which led to the 
dissolution of the orders during the reign of Joseph 11. 

Instead, Sonnenfels stresses the role of the individual in the 
state as a useful and happy citizen; he points out his duties and is 
concerned with his welfare. Consequently he criticizes the per- 
suasive tactics used by teachers (that is, clerics) to win adolescents 
for their profession and the lack of information and advice avail- 
able to girls who were being persuaded to enter a nunnery. In 
limiting traditional parental authority, Sonnenfels admonishes: 


15in ‘Kirdantans Gesetzbuch der outsider from another society or era is 
Erziehung’ (pp.415-422), the literary used, a device popularized in the 
device of inspecting his own society literature of the Enlightenment, 
through the observations of a noble 
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‘Parents, your power has its limits, and these limits are education. 
. .. Nobody should be forced to take vows, to join the army, nor 
enter into marriage or any other state except of his own volition’ 
(pp-491-492). He stresses parental love and responsibility, argu- 
ments of reason and experience, and, on the part of the children, 
inclination and free decision in the vital affairs affecting their lives 
in order to achieve ‘happiness as citizens for whom their role in 
life is a pleasure and their responsibilities are a joy’ (p.497). Here, 
Sonnenfels formulates the goal of the Enlightenment and makes 
it the goal of education. He is convinced that man can be perfected 
by education and must be prepared for citizenship. 

Sonnenfels’s discussion of education is, of course, not entirely 
original. Itis an eclectic summary and elaboration of ideas advanced 
by English and French Enlighteners before him, such as Locke, 
Hume, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Fénelon and La Chalotais. 
John Locke had still aimed at the education of children of the 
aristocracy in Some thoughts concerning education (1693). Around 
1750 French enlighteners took a leading role in the discussion on 
education. A gradual transition from the aristocratic to a bourgeois 
concept of education can be observed when the ideals of the 
cosmopolitan (cosmopolite) and citizen (citoyen) are formulated. 
On the other hand, Rousseau’s Emile (1762) proposed the educa- 
tion of man, of developing the individual’s human qualities. 
Sonnenfels refers to Rousseau—the only source he mentions by 
name—but his ideas resemble more closely those of La Chalotais 
who in 1763—only a few years before Sonnenfels’s journal—had 
published his Essai d'éducation nationale. It is a plan for a uniform 
public education sponsored by the state with the goal of preparing 
for certain given functions in the state. Sonnenfels was cautious 
enough to modify the education for citizenship to fit the Austrian 
class system by proposing to educate the individual according to 
his station in society. 

While La Chalotais’s programme formed the basis for the 
reform of the French educational system after the revolution and 
under Napoleon in 1806, Sonnenfels’s adaptation of a ‘national 
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education’ to the Austrian scene left a decisive mark on the 
Theresan and Josephine educational reforms between 1770 and 
1790. 

Even though Der Mann ohne Vorurthed did not have a large or 
socially diverse reading public, Sonnenfels reached important civil 
servants and aristocrats. He encountered serious opposition from 
the church, especially from the Viennese cardinal archbishop 
count Migazzi; and the empress herself forbade him to write 
anything further about ecclesiastical, social, or legal matters.1$ 
By 1770 Sonnenfels had made a name for himself in Austria and 
Germany?’ as an outspoken proponent of the Enlightenment, an 
accomplished journalist, a reformer of the Austrian popular 
theatre into an institution for national education, and a university 
professor of political economics. 

During the year 1771 he was made the chief censor of the 
theatre and appointed to the Censorship commission. The fact 
that he was considered for membership in the Commission for 
education implies that his writings had made him a leading voice 
in Austrian education.‘ He had not only demonstrated the 
importance of education for the individual, he had also presented 
education as a necessity in the modern state in the textbooks which 
he had been commissioned to write on political science in 1765 
and economics in 1768. In these Sonnenfels states that the basis 
for civic education lies in elementary education. The state, he 
maintains, has the obligation to create schools not only in the 
large cities, but also in the villages and to fund these schools, so 
that the children of poor parents may likewise be instructed in 


16 see E. V. Zenker, Geschichte der 
Wiener Journalistik von den Anfängen 
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pp.51 ff. 

17 Fr. Nicolai wrote in his journal, 
the most important German periodical 
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the basic skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic. When setting 
up these schools, the goal should be ‘that the young people are 
above all instructed in those matters which pertain to the duties 
of a citizen’s life, duties which they are to carry out in the future’.1° 
Sonnenfels suggests a ‘political catechism’ by which the future 
citizen is to be taught the most important civic virtues at an early 
age. In using this term, the catechism, from the mainstay of 
religious education as a key phrase in his enlightened concept of 
education, Sonnenfels aptly characterizes the new role of education. 

The Austrian school reforms during the 1770s bear out these 
ideas. Maria Theresa, who otherwise did not show too much 
interest in intellectual matters, may well have been influenced by 
Sonnenfels’s writings in realizing the importance of education for 
the state and in her subsequent enthusiasm for a national system 
of education for Austria. Her famous statement of 1770 that 
‘schools are and will always be a politicum [i. e., a matter of the 
state]? reflects the new emphasis on secular education which was 
the guiding principle for the reforms. According to a draft pre- 
pared in 1775 by the Commission for education, the elementary 
schools were to educate ‘a citizen who was enlightened in accord- 
ance with his role in society’. Secondary education should “deepen 
this knowledge and refer to the goal of impending service for the 
state; the universities should provide the necessary training for 
such a service’.21 

With the general school regulation of 17777? a patent issued 
as an edict for all Austrian lands, six years of elementary education 
were established for all pupils, and teacher-training courses were 


1775, reprinted in Richard Meister, 
‘Die Idee einer österreichischen Natio- 
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instituted. It should be stressed here, that Maria Theresa entrusted 
the reform work to enlightened clerics, especially the Bohemian 
abbot Ignaz Felbiger, rather than to enlightened civil servants. 
The patent did give the state a greater role in planning curricula 
and appointing qualified teachers; but the state did not yet have a 
controlling voice in education nor the power to enforce its regula- 
tions. For the most part the patent confirmed the traditional rights 
of the church and the aristocracy.?* It was the dissolution of the 
Jesuit order in 1773 which had necessitated a reform of higher 
education since the order maintained most Gymnasia. But because 
Maria Theresa appointed the Piarist father Gratian Marx, director 
of the Savoyan academy, to carry out the reform, it produced few 
significant innovations except that German did become the 
language of instruction? As a whole, the Latin schools became 
even more selective and aristocratic. 

Decisive changes in the educational system occurred during the 
reign of Joseph 11 (1780-1790), when many of the ideas of the 
preceding decades were instituted. It should be noted that the 
emperor’s views on education coincided with those of his aulic 
councillor Sonnenfels, who was appointed to the Srudienhof- 
kommission (Commission for education) on 14 October 1780. 


28 Janet W. Berls, “The Elementary 
school reforms of Maria Theresa and 
Joseph 11 in Bohemia’ (Diss., Columbia 
university 1970), p.88. 

24 documentation in Karl Wotke, 
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conservative archbishop of Vienna, 
became its president (he resigned in 
1773), Gerard van Swieten its skilful 
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most important policy making body 
under Gottfried van Swieten (Gerard’s 
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G. van Swieten’s progressive views 
remained, Ernst Wangermann has 
announced a future study of Gottfried 
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Sonnenfels was present at the November meeting, when the 
commission studied a plan (requested by imperial handbill) to 
reform the universities into institutions for the training of future 
civil servants. A reorganization of chairs and the abolition of 
unnecessary disciplines was discussed (Kopetzky, pp.266-267). 
The proposal was similar to those suggestions which Sonnenfels 
had presented in an academic speech in 1771,2% and the resulting 
reform strengthened his own field of political science by making 
the training of future government officials the main goal of 
university education. In 1784 political science was integrated into 
legal training and consequently became an established discipline 
(Osterloh, pp.244-252). In this way Sonnenfels’s ideas of secular 
education as a service to the state, as he had propounded them in 
the 1760s, were realized at the university level during the reign 
of Joseph 11. Sonnenfels himself wrote a report on the educational 
system in Austria during this period, which accurately described 

‘the situation. This is an authentic, well-informed document, 
delineating the major points and principles. The report owed its 
origin to count Galitzin, the Russian ambassador in Vienna, who 
in 1785 inquired of Kaunitz about the Austrian educational system 
on behalf of his sovereign, empress Catherine. Sonnenfels was 
ordered to write the report and on 7 February 1786 he sent the 
152 page manuscript to the court chancellory.?’ 

Crediting Maria Theresa and van Swieten with initiating the 
educational reform for the nation, Sonnenfels formulates the goal 
of education: Enlightenment through knowledge is to prepare 
youth for its future place in society as citizens. Each citizen must 


van Swieten’s role in the commission; number of students who did not find 
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have moral principles congruent with the laws of the state. Since 
the individual’s role in the state varies, there must be different 
types of schools to accommodate the various citizens. The Volks- 
schule (elementary school) serves the peasants and craftsmen; the 
Hauptschule (secondary school) teaches certain artisans’ and 
soldiers’ children and provides vocational training; the Normal- 
schule (normal school) serves for the training of teachers. From 
these secondary schools boys can advance to the Gymnasia which 
prepare the students for the university. The university trains for 
office with the state, the church, and secular service. These goals 
clearly spell out the idea of the enlightened citizen educated 
according to his social station for the service of the state. Religious 
education is not even mentioned here. The introduction of fees 
for higher education is justified by Sonnenfels with arguments 
repeating his earlier stand, that is, that free instruction in higher 
education had increased the number of students who were unfit 
for other occupations and later joined an order.?* But since the 
dissolution of the monasteries took away their livelihood, the 
number of students had to be limited; and talented people were 
also channelled into other occupations. Moreover, fees were being 
used exclusively for scholarships. Through these measures 
Sonnenfels’s views were incorporated in Austrian secular educa- 
tion. 

In Sonnenfels’s subsequent detailed description of elementary, 
secondary, and university education, some major points suffice to 
illustrate the firm establishment of secular education during the 
1780s. Compulsory education on the elementary level was insti- 
tuted; as a consequence of the toleration patent, Catholic and 
Protestant schools were opened to children of the opposite faith 
ifno school of their own faith was available, and Jewish elementary 
and normal schools were created. Finally German became the 
language of instruction for higher education, while the curriculum 
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of the Gymnasium included such new subjects as mathematics, 
geography, history, and natural science. After lengthy delibera- 
tion the training of laymen as teachers was instituted, and they 
then gradually replaced the clerics, mostly Piarist fathers.2® The 
bishops’ vicars were replaced as overseers of the schools by 
commissioners appointed by the government.” Henceforth the 
vicars could only make suggestions about religious education, 
while the commissioners had full power over the curriculum?! 
and the employment of teachers. These far-reaching measures 
represented a ‘demotion of the Church to the role of advisor on 
religious instruction’? 

Sonnenfels’s role in the Commission for education was a very 
active one; he wrote numerous petitions and reports which 
reflect his earlier views on education as a preparation for citizen- 
ship as well as his familisrity with higher education, especially 
the universities. He remained a member of this commission under 
Leopold 11 until its dissolution on 1 January 1792. His untiring 
efforts were expressly recognized by Joseph 11: “The industrious 
activities with which Sonnenfels has distinguished himself in 
regard to the education of our youth for the service of the state 
have brought about my most favourable attention which is to be 
conveyed to him in my name’. At the same time Sonnenfels’s 
work for the clarification and stylistic improvement of German in 
public statues, ordinances, and legislation left a mark on Austrian 
legal codification. In 1791 he resigned from his chair of political 
science and ended his long and active career in Austrian education 
as the elected rector magnificus for the university of Vienna in 
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That the decisive steps toward the institution of secular educa- 
tion were completed during the era of Joseph 11 cannot be dis- 
puted, and Sonnenfels’s role in this development is a prominent 
one. However, R. A. Kann underestimates Sonnenfels’s influence 
when he points to the lack of outstanding students in the man’s 
career as a teacher: Sonnenfels taught a very large percentage of 
the higher bureaucracy, yet none of them rose ‘to standards of 
independent thinking and action. None of them even tried to 
withstand the pressure of advancing reaction’.** It seems to be 
the influence of the liberal ideal of the nineteenth century, with its 
accent on the education of an independent individual and the 
principle of academic freedom, which has influenced such views 
on Sonnenfels’s role in Austrian education. Modern scholars 
tend to simplify Sonnenfels’s goals as educating “servants of the 
state’ and dismiss them as all too pragmatic and utilitarian (Meister, 
p-29). The reform of the university in the 1780s is viewed as the 
creation of a ‘factory for civil servants’ and considered detrimental 
to the advancement of knowledge and any independent research 
(Kroll, p.568). Rather, the university reform as well as Sonnen- 
fels’s role should be regarded within its socio-historical context. 

The exclusive orientation of education towards the state (for 
Sonnenfels an anonymous corporation rather than an individual 
sovereign) took place at the same time as the central organization 
of the state. While western Europe long since had possessed a 
substantial group of educated individuals among its burghers who 
were independently wealthy or supported by wealthy aristocrats 
(Klingenstein, pp.376-377), in Austria—because of the depen- 
dence on religious orders for education and intellectual life— 
such an independent class was lacking. The idea of service for 
the state offered the only opportunity for establishing such a 
class which would at the same time be vital for this state. Sonnen- 
fels did not intend to curtail academic freedom. ‘Professors are 
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under no obligation either in their teaching or textbooks. Freedom 
of opinion is especially important for knowledge’ (Wolf, p.49), 
he stated explicitly in 1786. His emphasis on uniformity and prac- 
tical aspects must be seen as an attempt to establish effective 
standards for a secular education and a modern curriculum oriented 
towards a secular, not a religious, life in the new state. The happy 
and useful citizen, the ideal of the Enlightenment, was proposed 
by Sonnenfels in his writings of the 1760s, a time when such ideas 
seemed radical in Austria. Already at that time he had tailored 
them particularly to Austrian society. There is no ‘abandonment 
of a liberal position . . . [as] the result of sober calculation’ in 
Sonnenfels’s activities concerning education, but rather in the 
subsequent decades Sonnenfels, in order to implement his ideas 
to create a secular education in service to the state, worked as a 
journalist, professor, author of textbooks, reformer of legislation, 
freemason,** as a civil servant on government commissions, and 
especially as a member of the Commission for education. 

35 Paul P. Bernard, Jesuits and propounded his ideas in their Journal 
Jacobins (Urbana, Ill. 1971), p.51. fiir Freymaurer in such essays as ‘Vom 
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In July 1785 a new journal appeared in Copenhagen, Minerva, 
edited by a group of reform-minded liberals. The lead article, 
written by the magazine’. editor, Christian Pram, was an ‘Investi- 
gation as to whether general education is a dangerous matter’. 
Three months later, Minerva again took up the question of educa- 
tion, in an article entitled, ‘The Crown prince of Denmark’s 
marriage to the little Turk’s daughter, or an example of the educa- 
tion of the peasants, since that could just as well have been the 
title, but we were afraid that education and peasants and the 
education of the peasants interests so few people that the article 
would not have been read’.1 

Minerva’s interest and sarcasm point up several important 
aspects of education in eighteenth-century Denmark. First, that 
although it was a matter of growing concern to a few members 
of the society, it was, in general, ignored, and secondly, that the 
whole question of education contained explosive possibilities. 
Indeed, in his first article Pram commented ironically on how 
‘dangerous’ it would be to teach people the slightest bit more 
than was necessary ‘to obey blindly the orders of their superiors 
and to know the special rules of their particular trade’? The 
question of how much education was ‘safe’ was to form the basis 
of most of the discussion on educational reform. Schooling is, of 
course, a two-edged sword. It can be an extremely effective 

1 [Christian Pram], ‘Undersøgelse Formaling med den lille Tyrks Datter’, 
om ikke almindelig Oplysning er en Minerva (October 1785), i.1V.1-33. 
farlig Sag’, Minerva (July 1785), i.1.1- 2 Pram, ‘Undersøgelse’, p.12. 
27; and ‘Kronprinsen af Danmarks 
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method of social conditioning, a means of passing on the values 
of the society and of training people for their future roles. But 
beyond a certain level knowledge can be liberating—or dangerous 
—depending on one’s viewpoint. 

The 1814 school laws, which were a part of the late eighteenth- 
century complex of reforms, introduced compulsory education 
and provided for a school system tailored to meet the needs of the 
different social groups. The three school laws—one for rural 
areas, one for provincial towns and a third for Copenhagen— 
contained elaborate curricula designed to teach the ‘special rules 
of their trade’ to pupils and to instil in them proper respect for 
authority, without going so far as to provide ‘dangerous’ ideas. 
There had very recently been revolutionary activity across the 
European continent and the men sitting on the school commission 
had no desire to see similar occurrences in Denmark. 

Throughout most of the eighteenth century Denmark’s educa- 
tional system left much to be desired. A 1739 law was supposed to 
have introduced compulsory education, but in many country 
districts schools were simply non-existent and even where there 
were buildings, teachers posed a problem. Misfits, drop-outs, often 
illiterate themselves, teachers’ basic qualifications seemed to be a 
willingness to put up with the very poor salaries paid. The Ribe 
clergy, in a 1789 report to the school commission on the schools 
in their district, explained that what school teachers ‘have to live 
on is nothing more than hunger and poverty, which is why none 
want to be school teachers and we have to make do with poor, 
miserable, infirm wretches, with no insight into Christianity, who 
are not even capable of the simplest catechization and can 
neither write nor figure’.* Annual teacher salaries in Hjerm, a 
very poor area of west Jutland, ranged from eight rigsdaler to 
eighty-two rigsdaler in 1800.4 

3 Joakim Larsen, Bidrag til den Aarbog (1943), xxxvii.to. The daily 
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Nonetheless, as Minerva so bitterly pointed out, there was very 
little interest in the problem of peasant education. It would take 
more than mere knowledge of a bad situation before there would 
be any improvement. The immediate impetus for reform in 
education, as well as of other aspects of the society, grew out of 
a change in government which took place in 1784. In a palace 
revolution the young crown prince, Frederik, established himself 
as the head of government in the name of his father, Christian vir, 
who was insane and incapable of ruling. The crown prince’s 
government, composed of wealthy landlords, proceeded to carry 
out a series of reforms aimed at improving their economic situa- 
tion, strengthening their position in power and preserving Danish 
society against contamination from foreign revolutionary ideas. 
In order to be able to take advantage of the growing economic 
prosperity at the end of the eighteenth century, it was felt neces- 
sary to free landlords from the burden of peasant lands and the 
old paternalistic forms of agriculture. Hence an extensive pro- 
gramme of land reform was carried out and non-manorial lands 
were sold to peasants. This freed the landlords from the responsi- 
bility and tax burden of the poorly productive peasant land and 
allowed them to concentrate their capital and efforts on the 
manorial lands. 

Sale of peasant land, however, also had the effect of breaking up 
the old communal village farming patterns and forcing each new 
land-owner to stand on his or her own. No longer could peasants 
seek support in the traditional ways, they were cast out on their 
own, responsible, of course, only to themselves, but lacking the 
support systems which had been there before. This was such a 
new situation that the government felt compelled to address itself 
to the matter. A desire to improve national, as well as manorial, 
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production made it imperative that peasants modernize their 
forms of cultivation and not be left to fumble on their own. Early 
indication of the government’s interest in education was provided 
when Christian Reventlow, a leading member of the crown 
prince’s government, gave a speech on 15 August 1788. This was 
the occasion of the issuance of deeds of hereditary tenancy to 
peasants on the crown lands of Frederiksborg and Kronborg, 
north of Copenhagen. Reventlow’s speech presented a glowing 
vision of the future.‘ see a happy time ahead in which children’s 
education in all schools will deem understanding and training of 
the heart as more important than rote memory, a time in which 
religious training will be the most important in school without, 
however, taking time from teaching children the knowledge they 
need to be happier and more useful people in their jobs’. From 
education flowed knowledge, from knowledge usefulness. This 
was to be the keynote of the government’s educational policy. 

Sparked initially by the necessity for peasant education, but 
certainly aware of the possibilities of urban and craft education, 
a school commission was established in 1789 to investigate the 
country’s educational system. The fact that it took the commission 
twenty-five years to make its final report wasas much an indication 
of the different attitudes on education within the commission, 
and the government, as it was of bureaucratic inefficiency. The 
question was one of how to provide ‘understanding and training 
of the heart’ together with the creation of people ‘useful . . . in 
their jobs’. How much education was enough? How much was 
too much? How did one draw the line between what was enough 
to insure that people knew ‘the special rules of their particular 
trade’, yet not so much as to refuse to ‘obey blindly’, in Minerva’s 
words? 

Christian Reventlow and his brother Johan Ludvig seem to 
have been genuinely interested in a broader dissemination of 


5 Christian Reventlow, ‘Tale’, Min- agricultural commission as well as of 
erva (October 1788), iv.11.2. Reventlow the school commission. 
(1748-1827) was a member of the 
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knowledge, although they certainly were cognizant of limits and 
the necessity for obedience. Johan Ludvig instituted a new 
curriculum in 1783 for the schools on his estate, Brahetrolleborg. 
Christian used essentially the same curriculum some years later 
in the reorganization of the schools on his estate, Christianssede. 
Both brothers acted in their private capacity as landlords of 
villages in establishing these schools, and not in any official 
capacity, but since both were active members of the school 
commission, their educational philosophies as private citizens 
have interest. 

The Christianssæde curriculum, approved by the king in 1793, 
began by stating that ‘nothing is more important for a person than 
the education received in youth and that training which is given 
to form the heart and mind’. The major purpose of education is ‘to 
form children into good people’. The school teacher was particu- 
larly advised ‘to work on the heart or the will and to try to awaken 
aversion for all that is bad and fondness for all that is good; love 
of God..., love of parents and love of our fellow humans together 
form the sum of our duties’. The specific subjects to be taught in 
all schools were religion, reading, writing, mathematics and sing- 
ing. When the teacher was qualified to instruct them, history, 
natural science, law, gardening, drawing and non-vocal music 
were to be taught as well. Children were to begin school at age 
six and continue ‘until they have learned all that they will need 
to know in their future class and occupation’, which would 
probably be by age fourteen or sixteen.® 

This can hardly be called a ‘revolutionary’ curriculum. Despite 
the proliferation of subjects, when the teacher’s skills permitted, 
the emphasis was on the training of ‘good’ citizens. Religion was 
of prime concern and obedience to parents and other authority 
figures not far behind. The end result of schooling was to be 
children who knew their jobs and proper places. Although the 


6 Hans Jensen, Christian D. Revent- sen, ‘Langesø Skole’, Lolland-Falsters 
lows Liv og Gerning (Copenhagen  historiske Samfunds Aarbog (1947), 
1938), pp.189-190, 193; Aage Christen- xxxv.257-258. 
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Reventlows may not have been willing to open the doors of 
knowledge very wide, they were at least interested in opening 
them. That desire ran into opposition on the school commission 
from duke Frederik Christian of Augustenborg, crown prince 
Frederik’s brother-in-law. The duke ‘strongly advised against 
letting rural children learn too much and insisted that every bit of 
education which reached out beyond that circle in which one 
would exist in the future was only capable of producing dissatis- 
faction; . . . school teaching should be carefully regulated and 
restricted according to the anticipated needs of the various social 
groups.” The duke’s report so infuriated Christian Reventlow 
that he exploded in his diary, ‘I have been working for some time 
on a response to the duke of Augustenborg’s criticism of the draft 
of an ordinance for rural schools. It is scarcely possible to find 
more prejudice, distorted judgment and spite collected in one 
place’.® 

Nonetheless, the spirit of the school commission’s final report 
was much closer to the duke’s ideas than to the Reventlows’. The 
introduction to the 1814 law for rural schools gave as its rationale 
that ‘the state’s growing youth can be taught in time to know 
what each person owes to God, to himself and to others, how to 
use his capabilities correctly and to be useful to society’. Articles 
twenty-nine and thirty state that ‘the aim of the children’s education 
shall be to form them into good, law-abiding people, in accord- 
ance with the teachings of the evangelical Christian religion, as 
well as to bring them the skills and proficiences which are neces- 
sary for them to be useful citizens of the state. Religion, writing 
and arithmetic, as well as reading . . . [and] proper deportment 
shall be taught in the schools. It is presumed that such books will 
be used for reading which will form the pupils’ minds and which 
contain a short account of the history and geography of their 
fatherland, as well as informing them of those facts which can 


7 Frederik Christian, as paraphrased 


by Jensen, p.195. 
8 Christian Reventlow, as quoted 
by Jensen, p.196. 
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serve to eliminate prejudice and be useful for them in their daily 
business’.® The Reventlows fine words were still there, but the 
amount of subject matter had been drastically reduced. 

Schooling was to be compulsory from age six or seven until 
confirmation, usually at age fourteen. There were to be four 
weeks vacation during the harvest season, but children over ten 
could stay home to help with planting and harvesting beyond the 
standard vacation period. Children with contagious rashes, 
measles, smallpox, putrefactive fever, bleeding or whooping 
cough were not allowed to attend school. Tuition was free only 
for those who could not afford to pay. For rural children of both 
sexes, schooling stopped with confirmation. They were unlikely 
to need or want more. Theoretically it was possible for a country 
boy to continue his education beyond the rural common school 
(almueskole), but to do so cost money. ‘Schooling’ could take 
place in the home as well, which allowed for the maintenance of 
private tutors in wealthier homes. 

The educational arrangement in the cities was somewhat 
different from that of the rural districts. In the country areas all 
children, with the possible exception of those tutored at home, 
went to the same school, the a/mueskole. The urban areas had a 
greater variety of possibilities. For primary education there were 
poor schools, conducted under the auspices of the poor board, 
city schools (4orgerskoler), and vocational schools. 

The poor schools were established to care for children from 
poverty-stricken homes, children without homes, and children 
whose parents were in jail. The subjects taught were in general 
the same as those prescribed for the rural a/mueskoler, but with a 
greater emphasis on handicrafts and the ‘possibility’ for pupils to 
work in the local industries. This was a ‘possibility’ which often 
quickly became a reality as poor children were forced to work to 
pay for their upkeep. Continuous schooling from age five to 


9 school law of 29 July 1814, for hagen 1815), hereafter referred to as 
rural schools, Jacob Henric Schou, ed. Schous Register. This was a yearly 
Chronologisk Register over de kongelige compilation of all laws and ordinances 
Forordninger og Aabne Breve (Copen- issued the preceding year. 
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fifteen was a precondition for the receipt of poor relief, which 
meant that these children went to school an average of two years 
longer than the required minimum.” 

The Copenhagen school law further provided for the establish- 
ment of ‘observation’ schools for children under six whose parents 
were, for whatever reason, incapable of taking care of them. The 
purpose of these schools was baby-sitting, not education, although 
‘children may be taught in a playful and unobtrusive manner’. 
This article mirrored article seventy-five of the 1799 poor law for 
Copenhagen which explained the necessity for such schools since 
pauper children ‘run idly in the streets and public places, receive 
such poor food that both their souls and their bodies are corrupted 
and depraved before they begin school and they are unsuited and 
unreceptive to the order and attention which is necessary for 
pupils’. Where possible and appropriate, children in such schools 
could also be taught suitable handicrafts." 

The dual potential of education is perhaps clearest in the case 
of these poor schools and eighteenth-century day-care centres. It 
was certainly a most worthy objective to take children off the 
streets, feed, clothe and care for them. That at the same time it was 
possible to teach these children useful skills and attention to 
authority need not contradict the humanity of the first motive. 
The two went very well together; at the same time that you cared 
for the children you could begin to inculcate them with society’s, 
in this case the educators’, norms and hence prevent their ‘corrup- 
tion and depravity’. 

The urban dorgerskoler paralleled quite closely the rural almue- 
skoler. The basic curriculum was the same and here, as with the 
rural schools, tuition was free unless one’s parents could afford to 


10 ordinance of 1 July 1799, ‘estab- 11 ‘Regulation for schools: Copen- 
lishing a poor board for Copenhagen hagen’ (29 July 1814), sect.111 par.42, 
and its suburbs’, arts.63-66, Schous Schous Register (Copenhagen 1815); 
Register (Copenhagen 1800); H. Trier, ordinance ‘establishing a poor board 
‘Fattigvæsens-Planen af 1799’, Histo- for Copenhagen’, art.7s. 
riske Meddelelser om Kobenhavn (1913), 

Ist ser. iv.32 ff. 
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pay. City schools, however, had an additional, optional, ‘third 
class’. The first two classes, divided by age, corresponded to the 
basic education, but the third class was oriented towards a more 
specific, paying, clientele. 

The third class curriculum was directed towards the middle 
class students who attended. Here, for the first time, there was a 
compulsory separation of males and females. Earlier it had simply 
been ‘encouraged’. Girls were to be taught such skills as were 
appropriate to their future positions as house- and shopkeepers. 
‘The worth of strict morality, decency, appearance, cleanliness, 
domesticity, kindness and peacefulness’ was to be stressed. These 
attributes “cannot be overemphasized for the female sex from 
childhood on’. They were also to learn to read with a ‘pleasant 
and natural tone’, to write and spell so as to ‘express themselves 
correctly in a letter or expense account’, and to understand 
methods of arithmetic ‘which are often used in housekeeping, .. . 
with information on prices of the most common foods’. They 
should ‘receive a general overview of geography and history, .. . 
have a correct idea about nature, and be free from superstition and 
untimely fright’? 

The curriculum for boys, on the other hand, was not only 
longer, but also a good deal more intense. Whereas that for girls 
began with ‘reflection’, the boys started with ‘metaphysical 
concepts’. There was the usual attention to such abstract subjects 
as mathematics, religion, natural science, geometry, astronomy, 
geography, history and civics, but the tendency was to make 
reference to concepts which would be useful for future tradesmen 
and technicians. Boys were to become ‘acquainted with current 
monies, weights and measures’, to practice “exercises in setting 
up one’s own letters’, to learn the different products of various 
countries and ‘enough German . . . [to] be able to understand a 
not too difficult book’. Subjects of a more technical nature which 
they were to be taught included ‘the depiction of useful tools and 


12 ‘Regulation for schools: Copen- 
hagen’, sect.111 par.8 (b). 
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machines’ and instruction in ‘the arts and crafts (technology) . . . 
[and the] advantage of inventiveness’. Finally, a boy was to 
know ‘enough of the country’s laws and constitution . . . to 
appreciate their advantages and not to hurt himself through 
ignorance or disobedience’ (par. 8a). It is quite clear that the 
school commission had a very specific clientele in mind when it 
formulated these curricula. Girls were to be good housekeepers, 
boys good tradesmen. 

The subjects to be taught in the urban vocational schools, which 
were established to complement the éorgerskoler, were quite 
different. They were set up ‘in connection with the further teaching 
of both sexes, to expand the children’s capacities, form their 
different natures, inculcate them early with the desire to work 
and thereby in time assure that they will be useful members of 
the society’. These schools were intended to supplement the 
regular course of study of the two lower classes of the dorgerskoler. 
All children who ‘probably will be craftsmen’ were ‘encouraged’ 
to attend; those with ‘free places’ in the Jorgerskoler, that is, all 
those whose parents could not afford to pay tuition, were required 
to attend. The student body in these schools was thus considerably 
poorer than that of the dorgerskole’s third class, a fact which was 
amply reflected in the prescribed courses. Here as well there was a 
distinction maintained between the sexes. Girls were encouraged 
to learn “female work’, such as sewing, knitting, embroidery, and 
textile preparation, including spinning and carding. Such subjects 
were frowned on for boys as not ‘in accord with boys’ future 
conditions’. Instead, they were to be taught carpentry, woodwork 
and metalwork.13 

The differences in these various curricula were most striking 
in the case of the girls. Both paying and non-paying pupils were 
to be taught ‘useful’ skills, but the poorer girls were to learn the 
kinds of textile work for which there was a market. If they were 


18 school law of 29 July 1814, for 
provincial schools, Schous Register 
(Copenhagen 1815). 
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unable to sell their skills on the open market, the poor board’s 
workhouses and hospitals had use for them. These women did 
not have the time to learn such things as ‘strict morality’, a 
‘pleasant’ voice or the proper formulation of letters. The rules for 
the Copenhagen schools made it quite clear that society expected 
a vocational return in exchange for ‘free’ education. ‘In all public 
schools in which instruction is free, children shall become accus- 
tomed to handwork in and out of school, so that they can practice 
occupations appropriate to their age during periods which are 
not used for instruction. . . . Though education and exercise shall 
always be the main objective of the children’s work in school, it 
is always possible that something may be earned from this work. 
How this money may best be used for the children’s good shall be 
determined by the head of each school’. 

Secondary education, available only to males and only in urban 
areas, consisted of two parallel sets of schools; the real schools, 
which catered to the middle class, and the Latin schools which 
were essential preparation for the university. The real schools 
were to prepare males for the ‘real’ world, in this case that of 
international trade. In order to be admitted, a boy had to be at 
least nine years old, able to read in ‘every Danish book’, write 
cursive script, reckon, know the ‘main truths’ of Christianity and, 
most importantly, of Biblical history. His parents had to have the 
financial ability both to pay for his schooling and to sustain the 
loss of his potential earnings while he was at school. The curricu- 
lum was impressive. In addition to an expanded knowledge of the 
basic four R’s (the three R’s plus religion), including such things 
as ‘fractur’ script and bookkeeping, the subjects to be covered 
were: mechanics, for use in crafts and factories; the scientific condi- 
tion of the earth; history, both world and Danish; geography, 
particularly of those nations with which Denmark traded; 
German and French; English if trade connections seemed 
to warrant it; drawing of geometric figures, machines, archi- 


14 ‘Regulation for schools: Copen- 
hagen’, sect. III, pars.13 and 15. 
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tecture and ornamentation; singing; and, if there were time, 
gymnastics. 

The Latin schools and the university of Copenhagen had both 
existed for some time and were unaffected by the 1814 school 
laws. The curriculum of the Latin schools, as the name implies, 
was heavily weighted towards the classics. The university trained 
civil servants, clergymen and doctors, not men in business 
administration. In 1788, when a new constitution was written for 
the university, new professorships were established in morals, 
politics, history, languages, math, chemistry, physics and obstet- 
rics. At the same time Jews were formally allowed to read for 
degrees upon proof of their learning and unblemished life (in a 
legal sense). Only full professors were required to declare their 
adherence to the Augsburg confession (the Lutheran creed), 
although in cases of exceptional ability the king could grant a 
dispensation.1¢ 

Nonetheless, however carefully this system was designed to 
achieve a specific purpose, its success rested in the final analysis 
on the skills of those who were to carry out the programmes, 
namely, the teachers. If education were to have the desired result, 
it could not depend on misfits and runaway sailors. They were all 
too likely to instil the wrong sort of ideas and attitudes. Something, 
therefore, would have to be done about the disreputable state of 
the teaching profession. Young men must be trained and educated 
and then sent back to the provinces and rural villages. Since 
salary increases were apparently not considered, the new teachers 
must also be able to subsist on the very low pay offered. Nor 
would it do to provide too much education, to turn them into 
‘half-educated snobs’, in the words of the duke of Augustenborg. 
One must be careful not to give them so many ideas as to ruin 
their ability, or desire, to live and work among the peasants 
(Jensen, p.195). 


15 school law for provincial schools. 

16 university constitution (May 
1788), Schous Register (Copenhagen 
1789). 
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A solution was attempted with the development of teachers 
colleges. The first, Blågård teachers college, was established in 
1791 just outside of Copenhagen so that the commission members 
could keep track of its progress. The temptations of Copenhagen, 
however, proved too much for the aspiring teachers and in 1809 
it was felt necessary to move the school farther away from the 
city, to Jonstrup, on north Sjelland. In 1794 a college was opened 
on Johan Ludvig Reventlow’s Brahetrolleborg estate on Fyn, 
and seven years later, in 1801, Christian Reventlow opened 
another on his Lolland estate, in Vesterborg. These were eloquent 
testimony to the Reventlow brothers’ interest in education, 
although both colleges were financed by the state. During the 
course of the next fifteen years, seven additional teachers colleges 
were started throughout Denmark, ending in 1816 with one on 
the island of Bornholm. 

When Blågård opened, 14 March 1791, it had two teachers, 
one singing master and fourteen students. The enrolment expanded 
to twenty-two by the end of the year. The course of study was to 
be three years and a typical daily programme looked like this: 


7-8 am breakfast 
8-10 practice teaching of neighbourhood children 
Io-I1 religion 
11-12 writing (Monday and Thursday) 
arithmetic (Tuesday and Friday) 
biblical history (Wednesday and Saturday) 


noon dinner 

2-3 pm spelling and syllables for children 
3-4 reading [apparently for adults] 

4-5 singing or general useful information 
7 supper.’ 


17 V, Moller, ‘Lidt om det daglige 
Liv paa det gamle Blaagaard Semi- 
narium’, Historiske Meddelelser om 
København (1925-1926), 2nd ser. ii.424. 
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The curriculum was limited to exactly what the pupils of the future 
teachers were to learn, and no more. 

A four-year programme was introduced at Brahetrolleborg 
when it first opened in 1794, but Johan Ludvig Reventlow 
quickly petitioned for permission to eliminate the fourth year, 
despite the fact that he continued to believe that it was necessary 
because of the poor condition of the students’ knowledge when 
they began. The problem, however, was twofold. First of all, 
students did not see why they should spend an extra year when 
they could achieve the same result, a job, in less time elsewhere. 
At the same time the programme ‘perhaps made the mistake that 
the teachers are too easily tempted to give their students a scientific 
education much more expanded than is suitable for their future 
occupation and environment’, conceded Johan Ludvig Revent- 
low, ‘which often results in the harmful fact that these young 
people believe themselves to be better and regard themselves as 
semi-learned, . . . too good to take jobs in the often so ill-paid 
schools’.18 

Under the assumption that peasants best knew their own class 
and were able to communicate with other peasants, teachers 
colleges, which specialized in training teachers for the a/mueskoler, 
were open only to male peasants. They were also felt to be the 
only ones both willing and able to live on the low teachers’ salaries. 
Restricting entrance to peasant men would also keep out wild-eyed 
humanitarians from other classes who might feel tempted to 
impart too great a degree of enlightenment, which was not 
exactly the purpose of the rural educational system. 

It did not prove difficult to recruit peasant students. Blagard 
had forty-three by 1792 and, according to a chancellery report, 
there were 822 graduates of teachers colleges in the country in 
1814.!° The new school laws could thus stipulate that primary 
school teachers must be at least twenty-one and preferably 


18 Johan Ludvig Reventlow’s peti- 
tion to the school commission, as 
quoted in Larsen, pp.98-99. 

19 Larsen, p.235. 
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educated at a teachers college. Graduates of these schools needed 
to give no further proof of their qualifications, but non-graduates 
had to be able to prove their ability to: read, explain Luther’s 
catechism in their own words, reckon, write legibly, write their 
mother tongue in a grammatically correct fashion, sing the most 
common psalms correctly and with a clear tone.2° Religion, 
reading, writing, arithmetic and song—this was the extent of 
what teachers had to know, the extent of what they were to teach. 

The question of how much education to provide was settled 
in favour of the duke of Augustenborg’s philosophy of education 
‘carefully regulated and restricted to the anticipated needs of the 
various social groups’. This was precisely what the school com- 
mission did, both for the children and for their teachers. Even 
Johan Ludvig Reventlow, despite his continued interest in the 
spread of knowledge as evidenced by the number of schools which 
he built on his estates, concurred in the desirability of limitations 
on the amount of education. In 1787 he had written that a school 
commission ought to be established ‘to calculate the degree of 
education each individual should receive so that no one is given 
too much or too little’21 It was a difficult task and it took the 
school commission twenty-five years to carry it out, but the 
results formed the basis for the Danish educational system well 
into the nineteenth century. 


20 School law for provincial schools. 21 Johan Ludvig Reventlow, Onsker 
angaaende en General-Skole-Commussion 


(Copenhagen 1787), p.19. 
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WAHLSAS TOOHDS 


English and English education 
in the eighteenth century 


by Richard S. Tompson 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Accounts of eighteenth-century English elementary education 
generally present a bleak picture barren of accomplishments—a 
picture of an age about to be redeemed by nineteenth-century 
educational reform and state intervention. In recent years his- 
torical research has indicated significant growth and improvement 
in eighteenth-century education, but this has so far failed to change 
the overall impression of stagnation.? 

It is the theme of this essay that the eighteenth century saw 
expansion of the study and teaching of English, and the rapid 
growth of elementary education. By 1800 there were at least 
20,000 schools in England which offered some kind of elementary 
instruction. In the second half of the eighteenth century, over 
400 editions of various English grammars appeared, plus 215 
editions of English dictionaries. At the same time, schoolmasters 
and others vigorously promoted the teaching of the English 
language. Thus, instead of a quiescent period, we must consider 
the eighteenth century to be a period of activity, spurred by the 
traditional philanthropic motive of social stability, the prevailing 
notions of utility, and concern for building the strength of the 
national state. 


seems unaware of endowed elementary 


1 S. J. Curtis, History of education in 
Great Britain (6th ed., 1965), sees 
growth in the eighteenth century, but 
real reform only in the nineteenth; 
W. H. G. Armytage, Four hundred 
years of English education (2nd ed., 
1970) avoids the subject; Mary Sturt, 
The Education of the people (1967) 
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schools before 1800. 

2M. G. Jones, The Charity school 
movement (1938); Nicholas Hans, New 
trends in Education in the eighteenth 
century (1951); M. V. J. Seaborne, The 
English school: its architecture and 
organization, 1370-1870 (1971). 
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I 


The earliest attempts to systematize English study date from 
the sixteenth century. It was then that, under the impulse of the 
reformation and with the tool of printing, a beginning could be 
made toward popular education. Therefore, we find the earliest 
efforts to develop English instruction in the second half of the 
sixteenth century. These efforts enjoyed only limited success 
because there were inadequate materials for the teaching of 
English, and English instruction was kept chiefly to the role of a 
preparatory course for Latin. 

Many are familiar with Richard Mulcaster’s appeal for more 
English instruction. He suggested a dictionary and other books 
for teachers. When he wrote in 1582, there were only a few school- 
books in print beyond the most elementary ‘horn books’, primers, 
and psalters.4 The first grammar was William Bullokar’s Pamphlet 
for grammar, 1586. The first dictionary was Robert Cawdrey’s 
A table alphabetical, 1604. In the interval, other types of school- 
books were appearing to fill the void.5 

While these pioneering efforts were being made, it is quite 
clear that only a small number of schools could have been affected. 
Moreover, Mulcaster’s plea attested to others’ doubts about the 
role of English instruction. The primary function of grammar 
schools was instruction in Latin grammar. Many grammar school 
masters resented the need to instruct boys in English. Indeed, 
quite a few schools’ statutes required that students be prepared in 
elementary subjects before entrance. Of course there were other 
schools where elementary instruction was available. We can dis- 


3 The First part of the elementarie 
(1582). 

t John Hart, Orthographie (1569) 
and his 4 methode . . . to read English 
(1570); Thomas Newbery, Booke in 
Englysh metre (1563). 
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tinguish about three sites of instruction: dame schools, endowed 
elementary schools, and a special form of the latter—the ‘petty 
school’, or elementary branch of the grammar school. 

The dame school was perhaps the most prevalent form of 
elementary instruction. Any literate person might undertake to 
instruct children in the rudiments of reading English: spinsters, 
clerks, tradesmen, or craftsmen, the former possibly being normal, 
hence the name. Very little record of these schools has survived, 
and perhaps very little ever existed. We know that this kind of 
instruction was common, and we can assume that it was uncompli- 
cated, with horn books, psalters, and prayer books being the 
staple instructional materials. 

From the mid-sixteenth century we find records of endowed 
schools for instruction in reading (and writing and arithmetic at 
times). It is possible that these were instituted to replace chantry 
schools which disappeared in the reformation. Whatever their 
origin, they were commonly conducted by parish clerks or 
curates, and their curriculum may have differed very little from 
the dame school. 

The ‘petty school’ adjoined a grammar school, and was some- 
times prescribed in the founding documents of the grammar 
school. The instruction here was in preparation for the study of 
Latin grammar, hence there was an incentive for a structured 
approach to language study, over and above the basic necessity 
of learning to read. However, in the sixteenth century it was still 
felt that grammatical learning was truly in the province of the 
classical curriculum. It was only slowly, and mainly in the seven- 
teenth century that formal instruction in English grammar began 
to be offered. 

The seventeenth century saw the further development of early 
English grammars, at first written in Latin and patterned on Latin 
rules. These books were gradually altered to meet the needs of 
more autonomous English instruction. Most of the thirteen new 
grammars issued in the century were oriented to the petty school, 
and most were Anglicized versions of the traditional Latin 
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grammar.’ Also at the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
first English dictionaries began to appear. Various vocabularies, 
glosses, and bilingual word-lists had been in use in the sixteenth 
century and earlier. But in 1604 Robert Cawdrey produced 4 
table alphabeticall, conteyning and teaching the true writing and 
understanding of hard usual Englishe wordes. The work drew 
heavily on some predecessors such as Coote’s English schoolmaster 
and earlier Latin-English dictionaries. But Cawdrey began a 
custom of presenting all-English dictionaries which continued 
and expanded in the seventeenth century.’ 

At the same time that the books essential to English instruction 
were beginning to multiply, the English schools grew as well. 
There is no adequate measure of dame schools, but numbers of 
endowed elementary and petty schools can be estimated.’ In 
using an early nineteenth century survey, we can arrive at some 
reliable estimates of the number of endowed non-classical schools. 
In table 1 we can see that the number of these foundations between 
1660-1700 (232) was greater than the number recorded for all 
dates prior to 1660. Bearing in mind that this retrospective tabula- 
tion included only those schools still operating in 1818, there 
was evidently an impressive increase in the late seventeenth 
century. 

In addition to these schools for English instruction only, the 
petty school was growing and changing in its relation to grammar 
schools in the seventeenth century. There were numerous new 
foundations for grammar schools in the century, and instruction 
in English was often required in the schools’ foundation docu- 


8 R. C. Alston, À bibliography of the 
English language, vol. 1, English 
grammars (1965). 

7 see D. T. Starnes and G. E. Noyes, 
The English dictionary from Cawdrey 
to Johnson, 1604-1755 (1946). 

8 Estimates of the grammar school 
total c. 1700 range from about 850 to 
about 2000. P. J. Wallis, ‘The Wase 
school collection’ Bodleian library 
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higher estimate; W. A. L. Vincent, The 
State and school education, 1640-1660 
(1950) gives the lower one. The higher 
figure is based on endowed schools 
generally, the lower figure is schools 
with a definite classical orientation. 
Thus the difference between the esti- 
mates roughly approximates the num- 
ber of endowed non-classical schools. 
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ments. By the end of the century more new grammar schools were 
requiring English and Laiin than Latin only.® 

The later seventeenth century saw two other developments in 
school establishment—dissenting and other private academies. 
The former were substitutes for university education, the latter 
private venture schools, often emulating endowed classical 
schools but adding modern subjects to the curriculum. Both of these 
new school ventures were usually aimed above theelementary level, 
and their influence on English instruction was therefore limited. 

Thus by 1700 the schools in England were growing in number 
and were devoting more effort to English instruction. The tools 
for this instruction had not changed dramatically, nor had the 
conventional view of the subservient role of English. These 
features were about to be altered by the vernacular movement of 


the eighteenth century. 


II 


In the eighteenth century there were important changes in the 
nature and quantity of books on and for the study of English. 
Grammars, dictionaries, primers, and other texts in English multi- 
plied rapidly. Likewise, a positive, even chauvinistic attitude 
toward English study began to overtake the condescension of 
earlier years.° The two developments were paralleled by a 
simultaneous growth in the quantity of English instruction which 
is discussed below (111). 

The nature of English grammar books was definitely derivative 
until the end of the seventeenth century. Around 1700 a ‘move- 
ment of reform’ began to recast the traditional divisions of parts 


‘triumph’ of English in several respects, 


9 R. S. Tompson, Classics or charity ? 
but this usage has been avoided because 


The dilemma of the 28th century 


grammar school (1971) studied 334 
schools, 36 per cent of which were 
founded in the seventeenth century; of 
these about 35 per cent were required 
by founders to teach English (pp.54, 
58). 
10 the eighteenth century sees a final 


of efforts to see an even earlier literary 
‘triumph’, e. g. in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Basil Cottle, The Triumph of 
English, 1350-1400 (1969), or in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
R. F. Jones, The Triumph of the 
English language (1953). 
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of speech and to use vernacular terminology in English gram- 
matical systems."! In the wake of this reform, publication of 
English grammars—innovative and traditional—increased after 
1730 and further accelerated after 1750 (see table 111). The English 
dictionary had developed slowly and hesitantly in the seventeenth 
century. But the output of dictionaries increased noticeably in 
the 1730s, and new editions rose sharply in the 1750s (see table 
11). Total output continued to rise for the rest of the century. 
From the standpoint of elementary schooling, the off-shoot: of 
grammar and lexicography were equally important: spelling books, 
word-lists, reading manuals, etc. These appear to have increased 
in the eighteenth century, though no handy measurement is 
available. 

The promotion of English study was discussed often before 
the eighteenth century.’ But the volume of that discussion grew 
after 1700 in something like the proportion of increased schools 
and schoolbooks. Two main types of English advocate emerged: 
the active scholars and schoolmasters who were vitally concerned 
with the business of education, and educational promoters whose 
interest was more theoretical. Of course the writings of both 
generally served the same end: the increase in demand for and 
supply of English instruction. 

The working schoolmaster had the most need for adaptation of 
English instruction on improved methods. Richard Brown was 
the master of a private school in St Anne’s parish, Westminster, 
and in his schoolbook The English-school reformed (1700) he gave 
an inside view of some of the problems: ‘Many pens have been at 
work to regulate the teaching of English; and yet, it’s generally 
to be fear’d, that most English teachers will go on, and proceed 
in their old-beaten ABC road, without so much as looking on, or 


11 Jan Michael, English grammatical 
categories (1970) has impressively 
catalogued and analyzed 273 English 
grammars prior to 1800and has detected 
the ‘movement of reform’ (pp.507- 
510). 
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at least considering, what is done, to render their tasks more easie 
and profitable both to them and their scholars’ (p. [v]). Brown’s 
idea was a dialogue form of English grammar book. He aimed to 
supply the ordinary teacher, who was ‘too illiterate to adapt things 
proper out ofa running and continued method’. Because of inferior 
compensation ‘English schools are generally look’d upon, as 
beneath the inspection and management of a scholar and under- 
standing person’. Brown hoped that persons in authority would 
adopt some uniform method (his?) ‘to be carefully and indus- 
triously used by every English-teacher throughout the nation’ to 
the end that ‘children when they come to maturity may manage 
their concerns with pleasure and advantage, it being generally 
granted, that to be a complete master of English, is a thing very 
delightful and ornamental to (almost) every individual person’ 
(pp-[v-vii]). 

The tone of faint praise in Brown was advanced somewhat by 
the authors of the first truly popular English grammar, Charles 
Gildon and John Brightland. Their work in 1711 (sometimes 
attributed to Richard Steele) remained critical of the teachers of 
English, but more confidently advanced the subject itself: ‘this 
grammar propos’ d is for children, women, or the ignorant of both 
sexes, who must be the most numerous teachers of it in this nation; 
and then we think it plainly follows, that in this performance we 
ought not to wander so far from our way as the crabbed kingdom 
of critical enquiries . . . ; but that we ought to make our grammar 
as plain, obvious, and easie, as the nature of the thing will permit’.1 
But the authors had no reservations about the stature of the 
language: ‘it is pretty plain, that the rules of our tongue are only 
to be drawn from our tongue itself, and as it is already in use; . . . 
and that we are to have no manner of regard to the proprieties of 
other tongues, either ancient or modern, and this in the construc- 
tion of sentences, as well as in letters, syllables or words, the rules 


of English being only to be drawn from English itself (p.[x]). 


13 4 grammar of the english tongue 
(1711), p.[xi]. 
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As the eighteenth century progressed, the need for, or the utility 
of English became much more forcefully expressed. James 
Buchanan, a Scottish educational writer, penned a treatise in 
1770, the title of which clearly showed this trend: ‘4 Plan of an 
English Grammar School Education, with an introductory inquiry, 
whether by the English language alone, without the embarrassment of 
Latin and Greek, the British youth in general cannot be thoroughly 
accomplished in every part of useful and polite literature, and qualified 
to make a more early, advantageous and elegant figure in life’. 
Buchanan’s answer was implicit in his title. He advocated the 
extensive conversion of existing grammar schools to English 
instruction, and provided an elaborate outline of a reformed 
school’s programme. 

The second category of English advocates was composed of 
those non-professionals who set out a variety of projects for 
English education. Their aims differed from those of the school- 
masters in viewing the matter of English instruction in a national 
perspective and proposing grand designs for improvement, 
instead of specific instructional changes. 

Daniel Defoe was one of the first in this field. His Essay upon 
projects (1697) proposed an English academy ‘to encourage polite 
learning to polish and refine the English tongue’. His object was 
to emulate the French academy, and he wished to see the formation 
of an august body of scholars for the advancement of English 
studies.4 Along similar lines, Jonathan Swift offered his Proposal 
for correcting, improving, and ascertaining the English tongue 
(1712). Swift felt that “our language is extremely imperfect; that 
its daily improvements are by no means in proportion to its daily 
corruptions’ and that an academy of experts was required to 
render the language perfect.15 


‘Of Academies’, in Essay upon nature of language . . . the certainty 


projects (1697). 

15 Works, ed. Walter Scott (1883) 
X.135-155; the editor quotes dr John- 
son’s comment on this essay: ‘written 


without much knowledge of the general 
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and stability which, contrary to all 
experience, Swift thinks attainable, he 
proposes to secure by instituting an 
academy; the decrees of which every 
man would have been willing, and 
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There was further discussion of English projects in the eight- 
eenth century. For example, an anonymous writer sweepingly 
indicted the language in the following terms in 1724: ‘That which 
we propose to ourselves is, to examine the present state of the 
language, to fix what is right by grammars and dictionaries, to fill 
up what is wanting, streighten what is crooked, and make it easy 
to be learnt and remembered by youth and strangers’. These 
objectives were apparently to be met by some kind of associated 
effort of scholars, for the author was convinced that ‘we have no 
grammar of [English] that is taught in any school that we ever 
heard of, we have no dictionary to bring it into method’. 

While the anonymous author was obviously out of touch with 
current publications in his field, he continued a tradition of dis- 
cussion which was taken up again by Thomas Sheridan, father 
of the famous playwright. Sheridan was a teacher and lecturer on 
elocution, and his father had been a friend of Swift, indeed the 
dean was Thomas’s godfather. In 1756, he published a work 
entitled British education which again looked to some kind of 
s.andardization of the language. Sheridan’s own interest in 
elocution led him to draw an unfavourable comparison between 
ancient Greece and Rome and the modern states; then he forwarded 
the suggestion of a society through which English ‘may be refined 
and ascertained”.1? 

The notion of an ‘English academy’ was only one mode of 
proposed English advancement, if the most common. There were 
also a number of projectors whose aim was much wider and more 
general. George Chapman wrote a rather traditional Treatise on 
education, ia which he suggested widening the curriculum. More- 
over, he felt that ‘it will be necessary, that, in boroughs and 
populous villages, besides the teachers of the classics, there be 
one or more teachers of English, in proportion to the extent and 
populousness of the place’, his purpose being ‘to extend the 


many would have been proud, to dis- 16 The Many advantages of a good 
obey, and which, being renewed by language to any nation (1724), pp.5-6. 
successive elections, would, in a short 17 British education, or the source of 
time, have differed from itself’. the disorders of Great Britain (1756). 
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more useful branches of education among the lower classes of 
mankind’. 

Another ‘lower class’ projector was Henry Macnab, a Scottish 
educational writer. He attributed a number of his ideas to Sheridan, 
although apparently not his central idea of founding English 
academies in every town, with as many as three mas.ers in each 
(for spelling, reading, and grammar). 

The effect of the English projectors—both upper and lower 
levels—was to stimulate the interest in English instruction. The 
idea of an English academy was never realized in the eighteenth 
century, nor was that of a nationwide system of English schools. 
But these proposals were indicative of a growing concern for the 
language and its instruction, and for a more settled systematic 
approach to its incorporation in the nation’s educational system. 
In the meantime, whatever the success of projectors, the actual 
provision of elementary schooling in England underwent great 
change in the eighteenth century. 


III 


Elementary education expanded rapidly during the eighteenth 
century. The expansion was evident in all types of elementary 
schooling (with the possible exception of dame schools) and in the 
aggregate it is likely that there was at least a doubling of capacity 
in the course of the century. For a better picture of this expansion, 
we may look at elementary schooling in several categories: en- 
dowed schools, charity and Sunday schools, and tuition schools. 

The endowed schools increased significantly in the eighteenth 
century. The number of schools specifically endowed for non- 
classical instruction multiplied about two and a half times (see 
table 1). The period of greatest increase was 1700-1740, when 
about 35 % of all the schools in existence in 1818 were founded. 
Also in the endowed category were those classical schools which, 


18 A treatise on education (1773), _ 19 A plan of reform in the mode of 
PP-91-93. instruction at present practiced in English 
schools (1786). 
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by the eighteenth century, usually included provisions for English 
instruction in their foundation. While the total of new grammar 
schools was small, their changing character meant a net gain in 
elementary instruction. 

The real novelty of the eighteenth century in school structure 
was the charity school. Sometimes called an example of associated 
philanthropy or the application of joint-stock principles to 
education, these schools were established by the efforts of groups 
of subscribers. Thus they were neither endowed in the traditional 
way, nor were they solely supported by tuition. Of course there 
were innumerable examples of mixing of these categories: sub- 
scriptions being coupled with endowments and/or tuition pay- 
ments in varying combinations. But subscription schools meant 
an added technique of school establishment, one which in the 
course of a century was to be applied to the charity schools, 
Sunday schools, and the monitorial schools of the early nineteenth 
century. The growth potential of this method, whatever else one 
thinks of the schools, was very impressive. In the case of charity 
schools, between 1698 and 1723 some 1329 schools had come into 
operation in England.* The Sunday schools showed an equally 
impressive record, numbering 5162 by 1818 having only begun 
to proliferate about 1780 (see table 11). Thenew ‘National’ schools 
and ‘British and foreign’ schools started in the decade before 1818 
numbered 820 unendowed schools, accounted for over 400 of the 
former number of Sunday schools, and were in total some 1526 
(see table 11). These more or less organized (and certainly well- 
sponsored) efforts were all characterized by a strong moral, 
establishment-oriented purpose. That may account for their 
success, but in any case, their success can hardly be doubted. 


20 Tompson, Classics or charity?, figures on these schools unfortunately 


table 3, p.56, notes 12 per cent of new 
foundations were in the eighteenth 
century; of these there were 80 per cent 
with modified curriculum among those 
whose curriculum was known. 

21 Jones, Charity school movement, 
p.24 and appendix 1, pp.363-373. The 


became quite inaccurate after 1723, 
and the author indicates a general 
suspicion as to the accuracy of data on 
the charity schools, while remaining 
confident that the schools were a lasting 
growing phenomenon (pp.24-27). 
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In the third category of tuition schools there are no reliable 
statistics. The breadth of the category includes all schools from 
the legendary dame school through all private venture schools 
and adds along the way a number of successor schools on the sites 
of former endowed or subscription schools. It is very possible 
that this volatile category had the greatest growth of any in the 
eighteenth century—clearly by 1818 it dominated the field with 
a reported 14,282 schools and 478,849 children (table 11). Within 
this group, elementary instruction must have occupied the 3102 
dame schools completely, and probably most of the remainder 
had some elementary children. Here, as in all the categories, we 
have incomplete data on the state of school provisions at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Therefore it is only possible 
to estimate the amount of growth, but it is impossible to justify 
an estimate of less than a 100% increase during the century. 

It must be pointed out that whatever increase in school capacity 
may have occurred, that must be measured against the wide range 
of English instruction in order to take on real meaning in our 
present context. In other words, a numerical rise in schools, or 
student-population did not translate directly into increased instruc- 
tion of any kind. The quality and quantity of English instruction 
varied in something like the following hierarchic order: petty 
school-academy-endowed nonclassical-charity-dame-sunday. The 
first of these taught English grammatically with a genuine educa- 
tional motive of language skill; the last of these taught English as 
a vehicle to reading (and memorizing) the catechism and the 
prayer book. 

The general pattern, with its areas of uncertainty, does show 
expansion, and there was ample evidence of it at the elementary 
level. We must assume that the combined growth of endowed, 
charity, and tuition schools meant a very significant advance in 
the availability of elementary (English) education. What can 
explain this development in the supposedly lethargic eighteenth 
century? 
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IV 

In searching for an explanation behind the expansion of schools 
and English instruction in them, we may consider school growth 
and English study expansion in relation to each other, and then 
examine possible explanations external to each of these two central 
facts. 

It is tempting to seek a direct correlation between the rising 
publications on the English language and the growing amount 
of schooling in the language. Two obstacles prevent us from 
finding this relationship one of cause and effect. First, one does 
not logically precede the other, and the historical experience lacks 
any clear order of events. Both areas showed significant change 
and substantial growth from the beginning of the century. The 
most rapid expansion of books was after 1750; the most rapid 
known expansion of schools (leaving aside unmeasurable un- 
endowed schools) preceded 1750. 

The second obstacle is our ignorance of the transmission of 
English grammar and lexicography into school curriculum. The 
grammars and dictionaries which were published were un- 
doubtedly not intended for dame schools, most elementary 
schools, or perhaps even for the students in the petty schools— 
though certainly they were suitable for some of the teachers in 
all these schools. The actual range of schoolbooks is an uncharted 
area, and only with further knowledge of its contents might we 
see more clearly how directly the English study of the eighteenth 
century bore on the school growth of the period. 

By looking separately at the elements involved, it is possible to 
suggest other relevant factors. On the side of school growth, 
there were three conditions which accounted for much of the 
expansion. There was a growing ‘market’ for schooling, stimu- 
lated by commercializing of English society, by the general 
intellectual impact of the Enlightenment, and by population 
growth, especially in the second half of the century. 

At the same time that demand increased, sufficient resources 
were made available to allow increase in facilities. Necessary 
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adjuncts to the availability of resources were: increasing national 
wealth, sufficient willingness to invest in education” and satis- 
factory devices to channel this investment, e. g. the charity schools 
represent an innovative device in the area of organized activity; 
alternatively there was the unrestricted opportunity for individual 
enterprise in setting up academies. 

Even with demand and resources, what incentive may have 
operated to inspire school foundation? The most common seems 
to have been the traditional motive of producing pious and proper 
subjects—and in the case of the poor, people imbued with a due 
sense of subordination along with their moral instruction. Certainly 
this idea was behind the charity and Sunday schools, the founders 
of endowed schools usually made it clearly a part of their intent, 
and academy proprietors often professed similar objects.?* 

Why should the study of English have grown, aside from the 
possibility that its growth was spurred by increasing school 
instruction in the language? In the first place, there was a strong 
prejudice in favour of what the eighteenth century termed ‘utility’. 
Applied to education, this meant more attention to practical 
subjects and less attention to the study of the classics. In a loose 
sense, it represented the projection of the Ancient v. Modern 
controversy onto the educational scene. 

Moreover, the emphasis on utility led to increased use of the 
vernacular. English-language publication increased dramatically 
in the eighteenth century, as did publication in general. The range 
of subjects of books broadened simultaneously. These factors 
together exposed some of the weakness of the position of English 


22W. K. Jordan, Philanthropy in 
England, 1480-1660 (1959); David E. 
Owen, English philanthropy, 1660- 
1960 (1964); and Jones, Charity school 
movement amply document the philan- 
thropic impulse, and show that its main 
emphasis was in the area of education. 

23 in the first case, the motivation is 
clearly explained by Jones, Charity 
school movement; the case of endowed 
schools is well established by Jordan, 
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study as a sort of satellite of Latin, a position no longer acceptable. 
Hence there was a scholarly movement (described by Michael) to 
‘liberate’ English. 

A corollary of the liberation movement was a growing national- 
ist attitude toward language. The internationalism of the eighteenth 
century was to some degree offset by nativist efforts to ‘purify’ 
the language; to set it up against the French as a model tongue; 
to exalt the literary quality and other presumed advantages of the 
language; in short, to arouse sentiment for the nation via its 
increasingly pure language. 

Ultimately, the major impulse behind English expansion may 
have been the simple necessity of instruction in the spoken 
language of the people. The only feasible method of popular 
instruction, economically or emotionally, was in the native 
language. Whether a school system was felt necessary for the sake 
of public morality or for the sake of utility, reason, or national 
strength, the teaching simply had to be in English. As this recogni- 
tion grew, and as English society developed more and more 
schools for its children in the eighteenth century, the study of the 
language of instruction also was developed. 
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Worcester 
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Source: Digest of schools . . . reported by charity inquiry commissioners (P. P., 1843, xviii). 
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TABLE II 


Summary of school data, 1818 


school type number children 

Endowed 

new schools? 302 39,590 

ordinary schools 3,865 125,843 
sub-totals? 4,167 165,433 

unendowed 

new schools 820 105,582 

dame schools 3,102 53,624 

ordinary schools 10,360 319,643 
sub-totals 14,282 478,849 

Sunday 

new schools 404 50,979 

ordinary schools 4,758 401,838 
sub-totals 5,162 452,817 

TOTALS 33,611 1,097,099 


Source: Digest of returns to the Select committee on the education of the lower orders 
(PAP TSIO) 


1 new schools are defined as those established as National or British and foreign 
schools, the Anglican and nonconformist groups which sponsored establishment 
of monitorial schools. 


2 the 4167 endowed schools exceed the total in table 1 for two reasons: first the 
figure here includes up to 1000 classical schools; and second, the figure here was 
taken from questionnaires, whereas the subsequent charity commission investiga- 
tions required documentary proof of endowments, in which case a lower figure 
was likely. 
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Eighteenth-century English language publication data 


A. Grammars 
1. Alston 
a. originals 
b. all editions 


2. Michael 


a. originals 


B. Dictionaries 
Alston 
a. Originals 
b. all editions 


to 1600 


to 1700 


13 
37 


56 


1700-09 


1710-19 


Oo An 


1720-29 


10 


1730739 


12 


15 


20 


1740-49 


13 


1750-59 


10 
25 


30 


1760-69 


21 
56 


36 


1770-79 


27 
78 


1780-89 


115 


45 


1790-99 


58 


Sources: R. C. Alston, À bibliography of the English language (1965), volumes i, v. 
Ian Michael, English grammatical categories (1970), app.vi. 
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The Lighteenth-century 
American colonial college. 
responses to religious pluralism” 


by Jurgen Herbst 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


‘In this business the legislature acted 
on the liberal plan & accordingly 
appointed one trustee from every 
denomination then in being. Some 
were quaquers, others episcopalions, 
baptists, universalists, deists & cal- 
vinists. Hence whenever we met for 
business we were afraid of each other, 
& there was no harmony & unity of 
design’. Asa Burton, autobiography.1 


Writing from the vantage point of the early nineteenth century, 
Asa Burton, ex-trustee of the university of Vermont, cast a sombre 
view on the liberalism and optimism of the Vermont legislature of 
the 1790s. Fear, disharmony, and dissension had, in his opinion, 
brought to near collapse the efforts of founding an institution for 
higher education on the principle of equitable representation of 
the state’s denominations. Denominational diversity and the 
resulting social friction lay at the heart of Burton’s despair and 
persuaded him to desert the ‘liberal plan’, resign his trusteeship, 
and become a co-founder and later trustee of Middlebury college, 
an institution more to his liking because of its closeness to the 
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congregational churches. Burton’s complaint introduces us to the 
chief problem of college founders in an age of rapidly increasing 
demographic diversity: to devise a scheme of college governance 
that would insure the realization of the aim defined by William 
Smith in 1753, viz., that through a common education in the same 
schools under the eye of the civil authority ‘such a mixture of 
people coalesce and unite in one common interest’? To bind the 
commonwealth together across denominational and ethnic divi- 
sions was the problem assigned to the eighteenth-century colonial 
college in America. In trying to carry out that task the college 
both failed and succeeded. It failed when many of its leaders, like 
Asa Burton, gave up their attempts to hold together the various 
supporters and threw in their lot with denominational groups. It 
succeeded when others laid the cornerstones of what would later 
become the public state universities and colleges. 

Burton’s reaction to denominational diversity was not shared 
by everyone. In fact it may be said that the variety of proposals 
for dealing with the problems of college governance demonstrated 
vigour and confidence, rather than disillusion and defeatism. The 
mid-eighteenth-century college founders viewed denominational 
diversity and ethnic heterogeneity as a challenge which they could 
not meet with traditional answers and for which they had to 
devise solutions whose full development became apparent only 
in the nineteenth century. Their draft charters and records of 
legislative debates, their newspaper editorials, pamphlets and 
memorials introduce us to a battlefield on which was buried the 
Reformation college and from which were to rise eventually the 
to us so familiar structures of America’s public and private colleges 
and universities. Whether we speak of the liberalism of the 
Enlightenment or the secularism of the revolution, the path to 
our understanding of the legal and governmental history of the 
American college in the eighteenth century and to assessing its 
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relationship to the forces of liberalism and secularism must lead 
to our appreciation of flux and change in the demographic com- 
position of the colonists. In responding to these changes the 
people in the colonies gave up their church establishments for a 
loose system of denominations each vying with the others for 
influence in and over the colleges.? During these decades of turmoil 
and debate the colonists exhibited a remarkable self-confidence 
and a readiness to match the new conditions of American life with 
novel institutional adaptations of which the eighteenth-century 
college and its successors were prime examples. 

The eighteenth-century American college was a flourishing, 
unique and, in its governmental structure, a transitory institution. 
In contrast to the colleges and universities of many European 
countries it grew rapidly in numbers of foundations and of 
students. Both institutionally and intellectually it exhibited a 
robust vigour befitting the conditions of a prosperous and expand- 
ing country.t Although figures alone cannot adequately illustrate 
the full measure of this ‘college enthusiasm’, as Ezra Stiles called 
it in 1770,° an increase from fifteen degree recipients in 1700 to 
199 in 1790 must be acknowledged as a significant indicator of this 
growth, even though the rate of this increase but paralleled the 
swelling numbers of the total colonial population. While the 
century had begun with but two colleges in existence—Harvard 
in the Bay Colony and William and Mary in Virginia—near the 
century’s end in 1790 seventeen more had been added, of these 
seven before 1780.6 The governmental structures designed for 
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these colleges before the revolution, however, were not going to 
be as permanent and suitable a model for colleges later founded in 
the nineteenth century as the vitality of the colonial colleges might 
lead an observer to conclude. In their legal and governmental 
arrangements the colonial colleges of the eighteenth century show 
a transition between the colleges of the reformation and the to us 
so familiar institutions of higher education inherited from the 
nineteenth century. Unlike the reformation colleges they were 
not in close partnership with secular territorial governments and 
their established church. They were groping their way rather 
uncertainly towards the nineteenth-century clear and legally 
explicit distinction between public and private institutions of 
higher education. The history of governance of the colonial 
colleges of eighteenth-century America should thus be seen as 
an example of a successful, though often turbulent, institutional 
adaptation to quite singular social and demographic circumstances. 
Its uniqueness can be appreciated best when one compares the 
events in America to the history of the universities in eighteenth- 
century Europe. 

Nothing comparable to the wave of mid-century college founda- 
tions in the colonies and to the vigour of debate and activity 
surrounding collegiate developments existed in Europe. To the 
contrary, Lawrence Stone wrote of the ‘uninspiring’ history of 
Oxford university in the eighteenth century. Oxford declined in 
usefulness as a training ground for professional careers except for 
those in the church, and Stone pointed to the dons’ preoccupation 
with college politics and their self-serving concerns with sinecure 
livings.? Professor Kagan drew a similarly sombre picture of the 
Castilian universities. “Once the educational leader of Europe’, he 
wrote, “Castile in the middle of the eighteenth century was well 
on the road that would turn her in the course of the next one 
hundred years into one of the continent’s educational backwaters’. 


7 L. Stone, ‘Size and composition of 
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Kagan also related the hold of the church—in this case, of course, 
the Roman instead of the Anglican—to this decline, and spoke 
` sadly of ‘a veritable ‘Christianization’ of higher education’ which 
had taken place in the eighteenth century much to the disadvantage 
of the universities. We have similar accounts, too, from the 
German universities. ‘The later eighteenth century remained a 
period of relative stagnation for many traditional disciplines’, 
wrote R. Stephen Turner, and alternative institutions, such as the 
academies of arts and sciences in Berlin (1700), Gottingen (1751), 
and Munich (1759), had begun to replace the universities as centres 
of intellectual life.? Where signs of a rejuvenation of academic life 
occurred they have often been attributed to the appearance of 
rationalistic philosophies and a new interest in empirical investiga- 
tions. Paulsen reported this of eighteenth-century Halle and 
Gottingen, and linked their resurgence to the break-down of 
what he had called the territorial-confessional system of ‘denomi- 
national universities controlled by the established churches of the 
several states’. Similarly, the university of Edinburgh gained 
international fame in the second half of the century when it became 
a centre of polite learning and commonsense philosophy. On 
balance, however, the universities of Europe did not fare well in 
the eighteenth century. Most of them remained under tight secular- 
ecclesiastic oversight and control. The intellectual life of the 
century rarely found inspiration in academic halls, but drew its 
encouragement from scientific societies and academies, debating 
clubs, and masonic lodges. The contrast with the American 
colonies was stark. 


I 
At the outset of the eighteenth century the governmental 
pattern of the reformation type college still prevailed in the 
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colonies.!2 In the Massachusetts Bay the corporation of Harvard 
college shared its powers with the board of overseers which was 
composed in equal numbers of congregational ministers and of 
magistrates of the surrounding towns. Both boards stood under 
the visitatorial authority of the general court. In Virginia the 
college of William and Mary was governed by a board of visitors 
of the colony’s gentry and an Oxford-trained faculty of masters in 
holy orders. In Connecticut the Collegiate school—later to be 
named Yale college—was about to be authorized and funded by 
the general court, and its immediate government placed in the 
hands of a board of ministerial trustees. As in the seventeenth 
century, these governmental arrangements were traditional for 
colleges in the reformed tradition and rested in New England on 
the preponderance of Congregational and Presbyterian churches 
and in Virginia on the dominance of the Anglican church. The 
principle that was being followed prescribed that in each province 
or territory a college was to be sponsored and supervised by the 
joint authority of state and established church, and this authority 
be delegated by the civil power to a group of external inspectors, 
visitors, or trustees. As long as a formally or informally established 
church could speak for a religiously homogeneous and unified 
population in its province the system proved workable. But, as 
subsequent events would show, its end and its last institutional 
embodiment was reached in 1701 with the chartering of Connecti- 
cut’s Collegiate school. 

After 1701 inclusiveness and expansion came to characterize 
the colleges. That pan-Protestant and continent-wide arousal of 
enthusiastic religiosity during the 1740s called the great awakening, 
coupled with the immigration of Protestants from many diverse 
reformed churches, destroyed forever any chance for an established 
church to keep control over the educational efforts in any of the 
colonies. Denominational heterogeneity disallowed the claims of 
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any established church for college government and called for 
accommodation and agreement among the representatives of the 
many Protestant groups. This was a complex and difficult process, 
and we should not be surprised that it yielded stable and lasting 
solutions only after an extended period of experimentation and 
exploration. In the history of American higher education the 
eighteenth century therefore must stand as a period of pivotal 
transformations in the institutional setting of colleges. In contrast 
to the emphasis on training future ministers of the established 
church, the colleges now demanded opportunities for missionary 
labours and invited and welcomed students from all Protestant 
denominations. They predicated their evangelistic expectations 
on population growth and geographic expansion, and tripled 
their numbers between 1701 and the onset of the revolution. They 
began to attract students from without as well as from within 
their own colony, and they placed a premium on the tolerant 
acceptance of denominational differences. Colleges founded in 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island and New Hampshire were 
prohibited in their charters from ‘excluding any person of any 
religious denomination whatsoever from free and equal liberty 
and advantage of education, or from any of the liberties, privileges 
or immunities of the said college on account of his or their specula- 
tive sentiments in religion and of his or their being of a religious 
profession different from the said trustees of the college’.1* 

The college of Philadelphia endorsed a similar clause nine years 
after the charter had been issued, and Queen’s college in New 
Jersey, even though opened specifically for the benefit of members 
of the Dutch reformed church, declared in its 1770 charter that it 
existed ‘to promote. . . [the] advancement of the protestant religion 
of all denominations’ 4 The trustees of the college of Rhode 
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Island in the same year even breached the customary circle drawn 
around Protestants when they committed themselves to admit 
also ‘the children of Jews’ who were ‘entirely [to] enjoy the 
freedom of their own religion, without any constraint or imposi- 
tion whatever’.15 To be sure, this action of the 1770s came more 
than a generation later than the outburst of the great awakening, 
but it demonstrated the continuing urge towards inclusiveness and 
expansion. Whether the reasons were evangelistic in a religious 
sense or derived from financial or social considerations, the 
effects were the same: college enthusiasm was infectious. It was 
fed by a variety of religious and ethnic interest groups that no 
longer could identify or could be identified with an established 
church or provincial government. 

The awakening’s pan-Protestant and inter-colonial or inter- 
provincial tendencies were strengthened also by policy directives 
from the mother country. Charters issued by royal governors 
expressed the concerns of the crown for all British subjects regard- 
less of their colonial residences. The college of New Jersey 
charter, in phrases nearly identical to those late: employed in the 
charter of Dartmouth college, pledged the college ‘for the benefit 
and advantage of the inhabitants of that our said Province and 
others’, and King’s college was meant to be of benefit ‘not only 
to the inhabitants of our said province of New York, but to all 
other colonies and territories in America’.1® From the perspective 
of London adherence to the official policy of toleration suggested 
encouragement to the educational efforts of all Protestant denomi- 
nations, even though Anglican institutions could always count 
on favourable recognition as members of the establishment. When 
in 1763 the crown consented to sponsor a joint fund-raising effort 
in England for King’s college and the college of Philadelphia it 
did so expressing concern for ‘so mixed a multitude, if left destitute 
of the necessary means of instruction, differing in language and 
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manners, unenlightened by religion, uncemented by a common 
education, strangers to the humane arts, and to the just use of 
liberty’. Given such conditions the crown was ready to aid colleges 
open to students of many denominations, and was willing to listen 
to the pleas not only of Anglicans, but also of ‘the various 
denominations of other Protestants in his Majesty’s colonies’, 
when they all vouched for the pressing need of colleges, and were 
severally and jointly committed to ‘the support and extension of 
the reformed religion’ in the colonies.1?7 Thus by charters and 
directives che crown helped to break down the hold of the reforma- 
tion concept of a provincial-confessional college and to further 
the adjustment of college governors to the pluralism of religious 
life in the colonies. 

In pursuing this policy of support to all Protestant colleges 
the crown nevertheless acknowledged that in any given college 
or province one denomination bore the primary responsibility 
for administering and directing the institution. In this view— 
soon to be disputed—toleration of all denominations and prefer- 
ment for one went hand in hand. In the mother country the church 
of England was, of course, the beneficiary of this policy, and in 
the colonial colleges Anglicans also laid claim to such preferred 
status in New York and Pennsylvania. In New Jersey the college 
was founded through the initiative and under the predominating 
oversight of Presbyterians, while in Rhode Island the Baptists 
regarded college founding very much as an affair under their 
supervision. The most explicit theoretician of the toleration with 
preferment policy in the colonies was William Smith, an immi- 
grant from Scotland who in 1755 became the provost of the 
college and academy of Philadelphia. In his General idea of the 
college of Mirania, published in New York in 1753, he argued that 
a college was to bring a measure of unification to a religiously 
and ethnically heterogeneous people. It was to counteract and 
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play down differences of national origin, religious belief, political 
persuasion and family background, and do so with the help of 
teaching natural and revealed religion. For this purpose the 
former was to be taught through instruction in natural science and 
history, and the latter was to be reserved to special meetings on 
Sunday evenings. The selection of a college president and of a 
liturgy for religious services in the college, however, necessitated 
a choice from among candidates and rituals of the different 
denominations. Smith reported from Mirania that the Anglicans 
had won the competition, and that appeared to Smith to be 
‘a reasonable complement to the constitution’. The Anglicans 
were the least ‘narrow’ in their views and were least rent by 
faction. 

Smith never seems to have doubted that any other than the 
toleration with preferment policy could possibly work well in 
such cosmopolitan centres as Philadelphia and New York, and he 
seems to have been pleased that in the college of Philadelphia over 
the years, as he put it, ‘the Church [of England] by soft and easy 
means, daily gains ground’.1§ In Rhode Island a decade later the 
Baptists played a similar role as the prime sponsors and chief 
supporters of the college. They were accused by Ezra Stiles of 
unduly exercising ‘supremacy and monopoly’ over the institution, 
but they defended their dominance on the college board with a 
reference to the ‘cost and expense of the Baptist churches’ which 
had made the college possible.!® This toleration with preferment 
scheme was in fact the eighteenth century’s official solution to 
the problems posed by religious pluralism. For a time it succeeded 
as the adaptation of British policy to the demographic realities of 
denominationalism. But where all Protestant groups were tolerated, 
and one was, in Orwell’s later phrase, ‘more equal than others’, 
protests were bound to arise. 
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Unhappiness over preferment brought to the fore a number of 
proposals for policy alternatives concerning college governance. 
By the middle of the 1750s these moves in the existing colleges of 
Virginia and Connecticut involved representatives of the public 
asserting their constituents’ interests against the dominance of 
Anglicans at the college of William and Mary and of Presbyterians 
at Yale. In Virginia the disputes were set off by the Two-penny 
acts. The legislature had ordered the clergymen-masters of the 
college as well as all Anglican ministers to be paid in cash rather 
than in the appreciating tobacco crop. In the early sixties the 
college visitors, representing the native Virginia gentry, then 
attempted to take to themselves the power of discharging president 
and masters, and to exercise direct and final authority over the 
management of the college. Only the faculty’s threat of appeal to 
the crown prevented this assumption of power, but the struggle 
between masters and visitors continued. Its end only came with 
the reorganization of the college in 1779 when the faculty lost its 
independence and the visitors extended their control over the 
curriculum and the methods of instruction as well.” In Connecticut 
the lower house of the general court became the centre of resistance 
to the dictatorial rule of president Clap. Clap had called attention 
to himself and the college when in 1753 he terminated the college’s 
relationship to the First church of New Haven, when he forbade 
Anglican students to attend near-by worship services of their 
church, and when in 1757, in violation of the Saybrook platform, 
he established the church of Christ in Yale college. At issue were 
the conflicting claims of collegiate autonomy asserted by Clap and 
the assembly’s assumed right to hold the college to accountability. 
The question turned on who were to be viewed as the college’s 
founders: a group of ministers, as Clap claimed, or the assembly 
itself in its session in the fall of 1701? Ina momentous and dramatic 
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confrontation Clap won the argument before the general court in 
1763 and persuaded the reluctant assembly to give up a planned 
visitation of the college. But Clap’s triumph was short-lived. 
Three years later, and one month after Clap’s forced resignation, 
the assembly ordered in October of 1766 an annual inspection of 
the college accounts. Clap’s great antagonist in the general court, 
Benjamin Gale, triumphantly wrote to Ezra Stiles that the ministers 
of the college corporation ‘never saw they were taken in, that we 
had made ourselves visitors, and subjected them to an annual 
visitation’ 21 In the north as in the south the old patterns of college 
governance began to crumble, and representatives of the public 
demanded a role to play in challenging and ultimately replacing 
the preferment system of toleration. 

What had begun as a move to gain a voice for representatives 
of the public in college government finally resulted in demands 
for direct and immediate control of the colleges by legislatures or 
legislative committees. Critics declared toleration to be a sham. 
Toleration, Samuel Williams of Vermont wrote after the revolu- 
tion, ‘implies either a power or a right in one party to bear with 
the other; and seems to suppose that the governing party are in 
possession of the truth, and that all the others are full of errors’.2# 
Only a system guaranteeing true equality could avoid the defects 
of toleration, and no religious party could possibly overcome its 
self-interest and safeguard equal treatment. The idea of a public 
college under legislative control thus began to surface, and was 
first broached by William Livingston in his battle with the pro- 
ponents of King’s college in New York during the 1750s. 

In moving away from the Reformation triad of established 
state, church, and college, Livingston reasoned, one could not 
stop and assign to one particular church or denomination the 
ownership or government of a college and then oblige this group 
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to ‘tolerate’ the presence and rights of other Protestants. Rather, 
one should have to remove all vestiges of denominational control 
from the college and establish it as a secular institution with no 
religious ties or preferences of any sort. Livingston’s insistence 
on equal toleration and his violent opposition to the Anglican 
church’s claims to preferred status led him to demand full legisla- 
tive control over the college and its board of trustees, because 
only the legislature truly represented the various factions, parties, 
and sects of society and reflected their rivalries and jealousies. In 
1754 Livingston introduced into the New York legislature a bill 
for the establishment of a college under legislative control, and 
in fact proposed thereby a prototype of what decades later would 
become the American state university? In the fifties, however, 
Livingston’s proposal came to nothing. While many citizens in 
New York and also in Philadelphia chafed under the toleration 
with preferment policy and projected in print novel alternatives, 
their visions of provincial colleges under public or legislative 
control were premature. For the next development of their plans 
they had to wait for the American revolution. In 1779 the college 
of Philadelphia was transformed into the university of the state 
of Pennsylvania. Five years later a similar move made King’s 
college a part of the university of the State of New York, and in 
1792 the general court of Connecticut placed the governor, the 
lieutenant governor, and six members of the upper house on the 
corporation of Yale college. In the eighties and nineties state 
universities were chartered also in Georgia, North Carolina, and 
Vermont. Thus the creation of universities under legislative 
sponsorship and control became the end result of one of the 
alternatives to the policy of toleration and preferment. 

Not all attempts to overcome the inequities of the official 
toleration policy derived from secular or legislative initiative. 
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Some were proposed by ministers involved in college affairs. 
Men like Ezra Stiles of Newport, Rhode Island, did not take as 
unrelenting and reactionary a position as the masters of William 
and Mary or president Clap of Yale. Stiles sought to overcome 
the shortcomings of the toleration with preferment plan without, 
at the same time, inviting secular representatives to take the 
ministers’ places. Twice he was involved in preparing a college 
charter that would insure equality of representation to several 
denominations in the government of a college. Twice he failed 
to realize his scheme. The first occasion arose in 1763 when he 
drafted a charter for the college of Rhode Island. Through a 
differentially weighted distribution of representation on two 
governing boards he sought to balance the interests of four 
denominations, only to be accused by sympathizers of the Baptists 
of having favoured the Congregationalists. The Baptists preferred 
the more familiar concept of toleration with preferment which, 
they expected, should have to give them the preferred position. 
The charter finally adopted in the next year did in fact favour the 
Baptists. 

Stiles had to wait for his second attempt for seven years. At that 
time William Ellery, a close friend of Stiles’s and a graduate of 
Harvard, had prepared a charter for a college to be founded in 
Newport. Ellery and Stiles discussed a governing scheme that 
would give equal representation to Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Quakers, and Anglicans, and that would prescribe a system of 
selection by lot and rotation among the four denominations for 
the college president, professors, tutors and other officers. In this 
way equity was to be assured and a recourse to legislative inter- 
vention and control avoided.” The scheme was utopian and not 
realized then or at any other time or place. Variations on its prin- 
ciple, however, exerted a continuing appeal to those who, like 
Julian Sturtevant and Theron Baldwin in the nineteenth century, 
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sought to create a Christian state university in Illinois as a cluster 
of denominational colleges under a joint multi-denominational 
board responsible to the public? In the late eighteenth century 
the scheme obviously suggested a highly desirable arrangement 
to ministers of a minority denomination and was for them far 
superior to the concept of toleration. But for minorities anywhere 
it proved a difficult task to persuade the representatives of the 
majority denomination to accept it. Equitable and idealistic as this 
multi-denominational plan was, it remained an unrealized dream. 

For those who could accept neither toleration with preferment 
nor the equitable scheme of multi-denominational cooperation 
proposed by Stiles and Ellery, and who also did not want to hand 
a college over entirely to secular parties the most promising 
answer developed late in the eighteenth century came with the 
birth of the denominational college. This college, while not 
necessarily discriminating against Protestants of different per- 
suasions, received its support and patronage primarily from 
members of one particular denomination. It also gave up any 
claim to be a provincial college and to enjoy a monopoly of higher 
education in its province or state. The earliest example of this type 
was Queen’s college, chartered in New Jersey in 1766. It owed its 
creation to the anger aroused among liberal Dutch Reformed 
settlers in the middle colonies by the Anglican manœuvres to gain 
control of King’s college. Theodore Frelinghuysen, prominent 
Dutch spokesman, resented what he called ‘the astonishing imposi- 
tion of the encroaching party that would monopolize our intended 
college’, and proposed instead that his fellow church-members 
give up chasing the utopia of interdenominational co-operation 
and found a college of their own. ‘Let everyone provide for his 
own house’, he advised, and that was precisely what his friends 
did when they founded Queen’s college.?? 
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1870’, Ph.D. dissertation (University putes and contentions in this province 


of Wisconsin—Madison 1974). (New York 1755); on its authorship 
27 Frelinghuysen’s statement was cf. B. McAnear, ‘American imprints 
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After the revolution the path trod in New Jersey was followed 
by others in neighbouring states as well. In Virginia a Presbyterian 
academy, originally founded in 1776 as an alternative to the 
Anglican college of William and Mary, was incorporated as 
Hampden-Sydney college in 1783. A second newcomer appeared 
in 1782 as the degree-granting Liberty Hall academy now known 
as Washington and Lee college. It, too, had been founded by 
Presbyterians, and together with Hampden-Sydney challenged 
the monopoly of William and Mary and answered the needs of 
Presbyterians for collegiate institutions of their own? Such 
denominational colleges were relatively few in the eighteenth 
century, but, as Tewksbury has amply demonstrated in his book 
on the colleges before the civil war, they began to flourish in large 
numbers in the 1830s and 1840s and then came to be viewed as the 
prototype of the nineteenth-century American college. 


III 

The college enthusiasm of the eighteenth century and the 
demise of the toleration with preferment system had undermined 
the concept of a territorial or provincial college or university 
monopoly. For a time—as in Massachusetts and Rhode Island— 
colonial legislatures successfully resisted the attack, but in New 
Jersey the monopoly was broken as early as 1766. The concept 
had been an inheritance from the reformation. In the early sixteenth 
century with the disappearance of the undisputed authority of 
universal church and empire over the universities of western 
Christendom, the power to issue charters for degree-granting 
institutions of learning had devolved on the territorial govern- 
ments of European kingdoms and principalities. In the American 
colonies this authority had in turn been delegated to provincial 


concerning King’s college’, Papers of 2776-2876 (Richmond, Va. 1912), and 

the Bibliographical society of America for Washington and Lee, O. Crenshaw, 

(1950, xliv.327. General Lee’s college: the rise and 
28 for Hampden-Sydney see A. J. growth of Washington and Lee university 

Morrison, The College of Hampden- (New York 1969). 
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governors in, for example, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New 
York, or, as in Massachusetts and Connecticut, had been assumed 
by colonial legislatures. In line with the reformation concept, and 
necessitated further by the limited financial resources of a new 
country, it had been assumed that there was to be but one college 
in a colony, and that a colonial government was obliged to guard 
this college monopoly against all actual and potential competitors. 
The appearance of competing religious groups then brought this 
assumption under fire, and it became a subject of lively debate. 
When the issue arose for the first time in Massachusetts in 1762 
it was still successfully resisted. In what were then the frontier 
areas of the Berkshires and along the Connecticut river a rural 
and by and large religiously orthodox population rebelled against 
the urban, cosmopolitan and religiously more liberal eastern 
establishment and petitioned for a college of their own in their 
neighbourhood. Such an institution would free them of their 
costly and to them quite unpalatable dependence on Harvard 
college. Largely due to the determined efforts of the friends of 
Harvard, both legislature and governor refused their assent, and 
the envisioned college in western Massachusetts did not then come 
into existence. Harvard’s overseers had reminded legislators and 
governor that their college was ‘properly the College of the 
Government’. They had maintained that for a second college to 
be established ‘exactly, or nearly upon the same footing with that at 
Cambridge . . . would not only be quite unnecessary, but really 
prejudicial to Harvard College’. To fund another college would 
have ‘pernicious consequences’ financially. Politically, they said, 
it might arouse the ire of the crown since a second college charter 
‘should however indirectly and remotely interfere with, or tend 
in the least degree to frustrate the true intent of another and prior 
charter, given by the whole Legislature here [the reference is to 
the Harvard charter of 1650], and ratified by the royal authority’.*® 


29 see H. Lefavour, ‘The Proposed  fromremonstranceprintedin J. Quincy, 
college in Hampshire county in 1762’, History of Harvard university (Boston 
Massachusetts historical society Pro- 1860), ii.464-475. 
ceedings (1942), Ixvi.53-79; quotes are 
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In a similar manner another attempt to breach the college mon- 
opoly was defeated eight years later in Rhode Island. There the 
corporation of the college of Rhode Island (later to become known 
as Brown university) remonstrated against a proposal for a college 
to be erected in Newport on the grounds that their college charter, 
issued in 1764, ‘must, rational and justly, be considered as exclusive 
of any other college being erected within [the colony of Rhode 
Island} .% Though in Massachusetts and Rhode -Island the concept 
of a college monopoly survived until the last decade of the century, 
it lost much of its power and persuasiveness due to a growing 
dissatisfaction by minority religious groups with liberal Congre- 
gationalists in Massachusetts and Baptists in Rhode Island. 

The first successful break of a college monopoly then occurred 
in 1766 in New Jersey. The Presbyterian foundation at Nassau 
Hall in Princeton was joined—as far as the legal, if not yet physical, 
establishment was concerned—by the new school of the Dutch 
reformed at New Brunswick. Queen’s college was a rival, though 
not strictly speaking a competitor, to the provincial college of 
New Jersey. Both colleges were committed, in the phrasing of the 
Queen’s college charter, ‘to promote learning for the benefit of 
the community and advancement of the protestant religion of all 
denominations’. The college of New Jersey, while founded and 
governed by a group of Presbyterian ministers, was not a church 
college or seminary, and its charter made no mention of the 
training of ministers. Only under protest did its trustees consent 
in 1748 to include New Jersey’s governor as an ex officio member 
on their board. At Queen’s, on the other hand, the charter acknowl- 
edged the college’s design to instruct ‘young men of suitable 
abilities in divinity, preparing them for the ministry’ of the Dutch 
reformed churches, ‘and more specifically to remove as much as 
possible the necessity our . . . loving subjects have hitherto been 
under, of sending their youth intended for the ministry, to a 


30 R, A. Guild, Early history of 
Brown university (Providence 1897), 
P-134. 
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foreign country for education, and of being subordinate to a 
foreign ecclesiastical jurisdiction’. To forestall the college’s 
becoming a church seminary the charter required that no more 
than one-third of the trustees could be ordained ministers and 
that among the lay trustees were to be the governor, council 
president, chief justice and attorney-general of the province of 
New Jersey.3! Compared to the college of New Jersey, Queen’s 
college was at once more particularistic in its purpose of serving 
the members of the Dutch reformed churches and more ‘public’ 
in its subjection to control by government officials. With the 
paradoxical combination of particular purpose and governmental 
oversight Queen’s college was at once the earliest forerunner of 
the nineteenth century denominational college and the first college 
to have broken a colony’s collegiate monopoly. For better or 
worse, with the founding of Queen’s college in 1766 the concept 
of a provincial college as the one favoured institution of established 
church or predominant denomination became a thing of the past. 

Out of the eighteenth-century struggle with diversity thus 
grew the parallel systems of America’s public and private colleges. 
The century’s own unique creation, the college governed under 
the toleration with preferment scheme, fell victim to the increas- 
ingly aggressive denominationalism and the reaction it produced 
during and after the great awakening. Though Presbyterians and 
Baptists as well as Anglicans flourished in their colleges under 
toleration with preferment, it became increasingly difficult to 
satisfy denominational minorities who began to press for equal 
representation in college government. Equity in college govern- 
ment, however, was difficult and even impossible to achieve, and 
with that realization the concept of a provincial college, created 
for the common education of society’s future leading citizens, 
could no longer be defended as long as it was joined to denomi- 
national control. The new alternatives that now emerged were, 
on the one hand, a college under legislative oversight or control 


31 see Charter of a college to be erected 
in New Jersey (New York 1770). 
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without denominational participation and, on the other hand, a 
college frankly and specifically designed for the purposes of and 
under the control of a particular denomination. With this develop- 
ment began the separation of secular, civil concerns from religious 
interests in American higher education. While the secular college 
preserved the concept of a provincial or, later, state university, 
the denominational colleges did away with the idea of a provincial 
monopoly in higher education. The remaining lineal descendants 
of the eighteenth-century colleges preserved into the nineteenth 
century theconcept of denominational stewardship foracommunity 
of Protestant Christians. For the most part, however, the eight- 
eenth-century college appears in retrospect as a transitional 
institution from the provincial colleges of the Reformation to 
the public and private colleges of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries It marked a brief yet vigorous interlude in which the 
first institutional responses were tested to what was and still is 
one of the chief challenges to higher education in the United 
States: the pluralism of American life. 
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Attempts to institute a ‘system’ 
of secular secondary education 
in France, 1762-1789 


by Charles R. Bailey 
NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE AT GENESEO 


In the decade of the 1750s the traditional instruction in French 
secondary schools (colléges), described below, came under 
scrutiny from many influential persons who did not believe that 
it provided practical and patriotic education, which they deemed 
necessary for the common good. Louis xv and his ministers 
probably were only vaguely aware of any dissatisfaction with 
secondary education. During that decade the French government 
was preoccupied with intense diplomacy and a major war. Besides, 
it had not much concerned itself before with such education, 
leaving it primarily in the care of the regular clergy. In 1762, 
whatever the case, the government had to become concerned 
with the administration, ifnot the content, of secondary education. 
The reason is that in that year several of the ‘sovereign’ courts of 
law (i. e., thirteen parlements and four other bodies, with similar 
functions, termed only as sovereign courts) took steps to exclude 
the Jesuits from many collèges and to find replacements for them. 
The king and his ministers saw the initiative in an important area 
slipping from them, and they soon took measures to stipulate for 
the entire kingdom how the void left by the Jesuits should be 
filled. 

The schools with which the courts and the royal government 
concerned themselves in 1762 and after had become widespread in 
the sixteenth century to provide the immersion in the classics so 
important to Renaissance men, either as the ‘arts’ faculties of uni- 
versities or as separate entities. Municipalities operated many of 
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these colléges, although virtually all the important ones were in 
the hands of religious communities, especially the Society of 
Jesus and the Oratory.! Most of the students in the important 
schools were bourgeois, and their parents were interested in 
securing for their sons the training deemed necessary to move 
up the social and occupational ladders, as well as being able to 
pay fees and living expenses. Sons of artisans and peasants generally 
lacked both the interest and the means to attend—most available 
scholarships appear to have gone to other groups—and those who 
did almost always attended municipal colléges, many of which 
were little more than grammar schools. As for nobles, few appear 
to have sent their boys to the colléges, those of the sword variety, 
especially, depending on private instruction.? 

The education given in the collèges primarily by regular or, in 
ones operated by municipalities, by secular clergymen was 
essentially that which the Jesuits had perfected in the seventeenth 
century. Its purpose was to make Christian gentlemen by teaching 
morality through religion and through examples brought out in 
the classics, and also by inculcating good manners and skills in 
polite conversation. Its atmosphere was a closed one, in which 
those in control maintained strict discipline, treated the boys in 
all ways as a group, and took great precautions to separate them 
from society at large. The instructional method was one in which 
the students memorized and wrote themes, all on non-contro- 
versial subjects and primarily in Latin. (In practice, the Greek 
language and Greek authors received little attention.) The learning 


1I employ ‘religious communities’ 
to include all groups of male clergymen 
living in common, whether orders of 
monks or congregations of priests. 
Examples of priests living in common 
are those of St Lazare, St Sulpice, St 
Joseph, and the Oratory. For indica- 
tion of the distinction that eighteenth- 
century Frenchmen made between 
orders and congregations, see France, 
Archives départmentales (hereinafter 


cited as AD), Rhône, D 144. 
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process thus committed the students, especially in the first six 
grades, to write and speak Latin while learning about antiquity. 
Subject matter was less important than teaching method, and the 
underlying assumptions of the latter were that the student might 
achieve detachment from the sinful world by employing a ‘dead’ 
language and might gain humility through constant, difficult study. 

In addition to Latin, as both the object of and the language of 
instruction, and the classics, some students learned ‘philosophy’, 
offered for one or two upper grades in some collèges. This subject 
included primarily the formal scholastic philosophy of the middle 
ages, and secondarily mathematics and science, although the 
latter received only elementary and perfunctory treatment. At all 
levels the teachers neglected geography and history, except for 
some rudimentary information given as a part of other subjects. 
Many colléges excluded the study of French and even discouraged 
conversation in it. This secondary education had become tradi- 
tional, and it prevailed as of the mid-eighteenth century, although 
variations existed. Many municipal collèges, for example, did not 
have a complement of grades and taught only the rudiments of 
Latin and French. And the schools of the Oratorians gave history 
and French more attention than other major schools.’ 

The prevalent secondary education had not gone undiscussed 
prior to the 1750s. In the 1720s Charles Rollin had published an 
important work in which he described systematically the organiza- 
tion and instructional method of secondary education obtaining in 
the university of Paris. He also called for a moderate increase in 
the teaching of French, although he treated science in a traditional 
way and almost completely ignored the study of history. A few 
others, not well-known at the time or since, advocated greater 
change.* Yet desire for extensive change does not appear to have 


3 for a good discussion of this educa- 
tion, see Daniel Mornet, Les Origines 
intellectuelles de la Révolution frangaise, 
2715-1787 (5th ed. Paris 1954), p.61; 
and, especially, Georges Snyders, La 
Pédagogie en France aux XVII‘ et 


XVIII’ siècles (Paris 1965), pp.36-110. 

4 Gabriel Compayré, Histoire critique 
des doctrines de l’éducation en France 
depuis le seizième siècle (Paris 1879), 
1.436-51, 11.28-34. 
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been widespread until after mid-century. The impetus for it may 
have come partly from the general influence of the philosophes. In 
the 1750s Helvétius and Condillac published works on sensational- 
ist epistemology, which pointed to more practical education. The 
most famous works of the French Enlightenment specifically on 
education, Rousseau’s Æmile (involving the tutoring of a single 
boy), Condillac’s Cours d’études, and Helvétius’s De l’homme . . . et 
de son éducation came in 1762 and after.’ Those works, like the 
Enlightenment as a whole, exerted only vague and general 
influence over thought about secondary education. Diderot’s 
plan for a university in Russia, really a scheme for secondary 
education, was not published until the nineteenth century, and 
then only in part. Greater impetus for change undoubtedly 
resulted from the ‘conditions of the times’, especially a general 
disillusion caused by severe French losses in the second half of 
the Seven years’ war. Many persons must have thought that a 
different type of secondary education would alter the situation 
and would help to prevent future humiliation. 

The Jesuits were politically controversial in France from their 
introduction in the sixteenth century, and the controversy sur- 
rounding them was especially intense in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. In 1762-1763 over half the sovereign courts of 
law forced them to cease functioning within those courts’ jurisdic- 
tions, and in 1764 Louis xv completed the dissolution within his 
realm. As a part of the dissolution the Jesuits had to leave 124 
important colléges.6 Their removal, above all, necessitated the 
procurement of new teachers. Many persons saw it also as an 
opportunity to alter the curriculum and the methods of instruc- 


5 for a discussion of education in the 6 Paul Bailly, ‘Collèges’, in Pierre 
French Enlightenment see H. C. Delattre, ed. Les Établissements des 
Barnard, Education and the French Jésuites en France depuis quatre siècles 
revolution (Cambridge 1969), pp.17-28. (Enghien 1949-1957), i.1473, for the 

number of Jesuit collèges; and Jean 
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tion. Indeed, several of the court officers who participated in the 
removal were among the most eloquent advocates of change. In 
1763 and 1768 two of them—La Chalotais of Rennes and Rolland 
d’Erceville of Paris—published projects for educational change 
which reached a wide audience and were influential. Their ideas 
varied somewhat, but generally they advocated that laymen 
replace clergymen, especially regulars, as teachers; that French, 
recent history, and applied science be emphasized; and that reli- 
gious instruction be more practical and systematic. They wanted, 
in short, secondary education that was more useful, more secular, 
and more patriotic.’ 

The judicial officers not only removed the Jesuits from their 
colléges and advocated educational changes, but also seized the 
initiative from a weak royal government by specifying an imme- 
diate administration for the schools within the jurisdictions of 
their courts. For the cities in areas responsible to the Paris parle- 
ment, for example, the court instructed the municipal officials to 
install laymen and secular ecclesiastics to replace the Jesuits. That 
situation, however, lasted only until February 1763 when the 
royal government finally issued its first pronouncement concerning 
the former Jesuit co//èges.8 The ‘February edict’ issued then, which 
undoubtedly was the most important royal statement of the 
eighteenth century concerning secondary education, was not 
written exclusively by the king or his ministers. Instead, commis- 
sioners from the royal council and from the Paris parlement 
jointly drew it up.’ The February edict ended the tentative 


7 Compayré and Barnard discuss 
these plans, which were a part of a 
flood of such writings, although none 
others were as widely known as these. 
A more recent study, J. Morange and 
J. F. Chassaing, Le Mouvement de 
réforme de l’enseignement en France 
2760-2798 (Paris 1974), is extremely 
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plans for reform, and ignores most 
recent research in the English world. 
Professor James A. Leith is completing 


a comprehensive thematic study of the 
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8 France, Bibliothèque nationale 
(hereinafter cited as BN), Actes royaux, 
F 23627, no.118. 

9B. G. Rolland d’Erceville, Recueil 
de plusieurs des ouvrages de monsieur le 
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des délibérations du bureau d’administra- 
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arrangements made for the ex-Jesuit schools by the sovereign 
courts which had already expelled the fathers. It said that all 
colléges outside Paris not controlled by religious orders and not 
directly part of a university were to be operated, under the super- 
vision of those courts, by local boards, and it detailed their 
membership, functions, obligations, and procedures. 

In the February edict Louis xv acknowledged that many 
colléges not part of universities were indigent, haphazardly and 
badly administered, and undistinguished. He said that he wanted 
to learn about these schools so that he could strengthen secondary 
education by eliminating some of them and combining others. He 
ordered all the regular clergy, members of boards, and other 
persons who operated and administered non-university colléges to 
send detailed accounts to the sovereign courts. Those courts 
then were to draw up reports, upon which he would base the 
letters-patent through which he would issue his decisions.” 

The actions of the government taken to that point cannot be 
construed to constitute evidence of an attempt to institute a 
system of secondary education. The king had begun the process 
of collecting systematic data, but he gave no indication of intention 
to use the facts to create the uniformity or central control usually 
present in a system of any kind. In any case, he seemed to eliminate 
from consideration the many important collèges connected to 
universities. At the same time, however, a situation did exist in 
which a system of a general or an administrative nature could be 
created. Many judicial officers and other persons wished to see a 
new type of education become universal and the king had been 
persuaded to take tentative first steps. Yet, the judicial officers and 
the royal officials, at least, must have been aware already that 
local conditions varied greatly and, especially, that neither the 
regular clergy nor the high secular clergy would readily accept 
tion du collége de Louis-le-Grand, des courts these boards consisted of the 
27 janvier et 18 avril 1782 (Paris 1783), prelate or his representative, the two 
Pp-162-163. most important judicial officials, two 
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governmental direction of all collèges. The development of a real 
system of colléges giving a new type of education or even having 
a uniform administration depended partly upon how well those 
operating schools co-operated by sending accounts and how 
assiduously the sovereign courts prepared reports; but it depended 
more upon how the royal government interpreted its initial steps 
and upon what, if any, actions it would take subsequently. In 
particular, would it take strong steps to overcome provincialism 
and local differences, and would it do much more than it had done 
in recent years to challenge the secular clergy and to control the 
schools run by the religious communities? The second of these 
obstacles was the one of greater fundamental significance. 

The Catholic religion and, more importantly, the clergy of the 
French Catholic church were pivotal in whether any kind of 
system could be established and what education the collèges 
offered. The persons drawing up the most important plans did not 
envision an elimination of religious instruction or Catholic prac- 
tices. And only the most idealistic individuals could have 
believed that France had the qualified teachers to fill the colléges 
if all of them were to be withdrawn from the religious communities. 
As matters of policy spelled out in various pronouncements of the 
king and the Paris parlement only Catholic boys could attend the 
board-run colléges, and prelates had both the right to preside over 
the boards and the power to name the teachers of theology, 
wherever they existed. Moreover, the high secular clergy, meeting 
in periodic general assemblies, formed a powerful body. It had 
opposed both the removal of the Jesuits from their schools and 
the steps taken to replace them, particularly resenting the fact 
that the clergy qua clergy had only one seat on each board. The 
secular clergy surely would not have assented to secular supervision 
of all schools operated by orders. 

The obstacle to the creation of a system posed by provincialism 
and local differences was also important. It embraced such matters 
as the claims of cathedral chapters, municipalities, and important 
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individuals to be founders of colléges; the obstreperousness of 
prelates; the jealousies and non-co-operation of municipal and 
local royal officials; the considerable discrepancies in wealth 
between different regions of the jurisdiction; and the great differ- 
ences in the resources which those persons operating the colléges 
had at their disposal. To overcome this obstacle the government 
had imperfect tools: intendants who were overburdened, and 
communications which were still painfully slow. I believe that 
the most the government could have done in the long run, without 
causing revolts by the high secular clergy and without completely 
disregarding local conditions, was to bring all collèges, secular as 
well as ecclesiastic, under vague and general central administration. 

In 1762 and subsequent years the debates and actions concerning 
the administration of secondary education involved the limited 
matter of whether individuals (secular clergymen and laymen) or 
members of religious communities should teach in those schools 
vacated by the Jesuits. Within the jurisdiction of the Paris parle- 
ment, the area upon which I am basing this study, the debates and 
contests began late in 1761 and in 1762, when the municipal 
authorities had to act to secure new teachers. Probably a majority 
of the local royal (judicial) and municipal officials favoured or 
would have accepted other religious communities in their collèges, 
but only at Macon did an order (Dominicans) definitely agree to 
serve. Yet Macon was one of the cities where the desire to install 
and retain a community was not universal. The judicial officials 
there opposed such a course because, according to them, cloisters 
daily were becoming more deserted, religious houses were not 
compatible with the activities in collèges, and proof was lacking 
that education by monks made good citizens.2 The municipal 
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officials in several cities invited religious communities to serve, 
and the declinations of the latter came at least partly because of 
doubt that the parlement could indeed force or keep the Jesuits 
out of their schools.13 

On the basis of local memoranda the Paris parlement early in 
1762 ordered most officials to secure secular ecclesiastics or laymen 
as teachers in the thirty-eight former Jesuit collèges of its juris- 
diction.# Of the initial appointments, aside from the regulars at 
Macon and a few others teaching ‘philosophy’ or theology at 
scattered colléges, individual secular ecclesiastics held a preponder- 
ant number of the teaching posts, with laymen in fewer than 
fifteen per cent of them. When the school year ended in August, 
the officials of a few municipalities tried again to interest regulars, 
although none succeeded at the time.15 The creation of the boards 
under the February edict did not halt the attempts of local persons 
to lure religious communities into their colléges, although instances 
of them were fewer in 1763 than had been the case earlier. One 
reason for the fewer attempts was general satisfaction with, or at 
least acceptance of, the teachers whom the municipal officials had 
hired. On the other hand, the leaders of religious communities 
were more likely to accept offers of former schools of the Jesuits 
now that the removal of those fathers appeared to be definite for 
the foreseeable future. Thus, at Roanne the board confided its 
school to the priests of saint Joseph, a move that required and 
gained royal approval. At Lyon the board installed Oratorians in 
one of its two former Jesuit schools,1$ an act which ended a local 
debate over the merits of having as teachers individuals (lay or 


13 surely the doctrinaires at Angou- 
léme and the Lazarists at Amiens 
declined to serve specifically for this 
reason, and others probably did as 
well. France, Archives communales, 
Angouléme, GG 29; and S. Lenel, 
Histoire du collège d’ Amiens, 1219-1795 
(Amiens 1904), p.150. 

14 France, Archives nationales (here- 
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ecclesiastical) or members of religious communities. The situation 
at Lyon is important because it was the setting for a significant 
local contest over the secularization of secondary education and 
it provided the occasion for the first difficult decision to be made 
at Versailles on the same issue. 

At Lyon the necessity of installing new teachers in two colléges 
had caused a heated debate in 1762 and 1763 between the municipal 
and the local royal (judicial) officials over whether individuals or 
members of religious communities made better teachers. ‘The 
debate was merely one part of a running feud between the two 
corps and may have involved considerable posturing, but it 
nevertheless contained or implied key points which also must 
have been at the heart of debates elsewhere at the time and in the 
future. The judicial officials argued that the ‘spirit of party’ that 
often developed in religious communities could impress youth 
adversely; that removing them was difficult; that management of 
resources could be a dangerous power in their hands; and that, 
in any case, the few communities in France devoted to education 
scarcley had sufficient members to staff the collèges they then held. 
Individuals (secular ecclesiastics or laymen) could improve on the 
job or could be easily removed, and necessary changes in curricu- 
lum and teaching methods could be made more easily with them 
than with communities. 

The municipal officials rejected individuals as being isolated 
from one another, diverse in background and ideas, and expensive 
to maintain, especially if married. They favoured men in com- 
munities, moreover, because they would be more moral and could 
give better education than individuals. The communities they 
wanted were congregations of secular priests—as opposed to 
regular orders, which they absolutely rejected—because they 
could be sure that the priests were ‘truly French, truly bound... 
to the maxims and the practices [usages] of the Realm’ and that 
their superiors were in France. The municipal officials had the 
initiative in effecting their ideas because (prior to the creation of 
the local board) they could select the teachers. Using their power 
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in early February 1763 they finalized agreements with the Ora- 
torians and the priests of Saint Joseph, although neither began at 
once to teach. Members of the board, constituted in March and 
April 1763, continued the debate? Whether they would have 
approved the actions of the municipality is questionable, but, 
whatever the case, the king soon took the responsibility to decide 
out of the hands of the Lyonnais.18 

The disposition of the two former Jesuit collèges of Lyon, 
second city of the realm, indeed formed the basis for significant 
discussions at Paris and Versailles over the ‘secularization’ of 
secondary schools and over whether a ‘system’ of secondary 
education should exist, the two questions being closely associated 
for those offering opinions. The views from Paris came from the 
four ‘commissioners’ of the parlement, who corresponded with 
local officials, drew up reports on the colléges, and met with royal 
representatives to draft the February edict and other general 
royal pronouncements. In 1763 they proposed to divide all the 
colléges of the realm, whether formerly held by the Jesuits or not, 
into two groups. In one group would be secondary schools with 
too little revenue to support individuals as teachers, which would 
be classified as pédagogies and confided to religious communities. 
The wealthier schools, deemed colléges, would be served by 
laymen and secular ecclesiastics. They thus wanted a real, 
although not wholly secular, system—a system because presum- 
ably they also favoured central control of some sort. In the future 
they were to act consistently with their above proposal in two 
ways: by maintaining something of a system for their jurisdiction 
through fairly close supervision of the secondary schools, especi- 
ally the former Jesuit ones, and by regretting, if not actively 
opposing, royal sanction of local moves to replace individuals 
with communities. 

No such consistency existed on the royal side, in either thought 
or action. In 1763, according to Rolland d’Erceville, an important 


17 Compte rendu, i.102-110; AD, 18 Actes royaux, F23627, no.150. 
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parliamentary commissioner, the four royal commissioners 
(including two highly placed prelates) flatly rejected the proposal 
of the judges, apparently only because it would mean placing a 
large number of schools in the hands of religious communities. 
Louis xv did not, however, agree with his commissioners for the 
colléges. In April 1763 he expressly delivered the larger of the 
two Lyon colléges over to the Oratorians, against the wishes of his 
commissioners.” The king’s attitude at the time, as indicated by 
Saint-Florentin, his minister of the royal household, was that he 
would not exclude religious communities from the colléges because 
he did not envision all cities embracing the same plan.? Clearly he 
did not favour the secularization of all the former Jesuit colléges. 
Nor did he intend to create uniform administration and central 
control for secondary education, in spite of what can be interpreted 
as preliminary steps toward establishing a system with which he 
agreed in issuing the February edict. 

Prior to 1771, the royal commissioners persuaded the king 
that the few former Jesuit collèges in which members of other 
religious communities became the teachers should be placed under 
boards for the administration of their resources. That situation 
changed dramatically in and after 1772. In that year the men 
serving as the king’s commissioners, at least partly because of 
pressure from the assembly of the clergy, but also undoubtedly 
because the Paris parlement had had its membership altered and 
its powers reduced in the previous year, reversed the previous 
policy and began to counsel the king to honour requests from 
below for the installation of communities. The number of such 
requests picked up significantly after 1772, no doubt partly 
because those who had wanted communities all along now saw a 
better climate for success, but also partly because local populaces 
had not been satisfied with individuals as teachers. 

The debates over the merits as teachers of individuals or 
communities, or of the best type of community, however, did 
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not end. For example, in 1775 the board at Arras wanted to install 
men living in common, but they opposed regular orders out of 
fear that the monks would be either dissipated or ‘weak and 
absorbed by the spirit of retreat and penitence’, or that they would 
instilin the young their own disposition toward ‘systemand party’. 
In any case, from 1772 until the end of the old régime communities 
of both types began to serve in an increased number of former 
Jesuit colléges. For example, within the jurisdiction of the Paris 
parlement, communities replaced individuals as teachers in only 
three such schools prior to 1772, but thereafter the number 
increased by twelve. Moreover, after 1771 the kings did not place 
any community-run collèges under boards.?? 

Thus, the royal government did almost nothing in response to 
the sanguine hopes of many persons after 1762 for a ‘system’, 
however loose, of secular secondary schools. The Paris parlement 
attempted to effect unified control over the colléges of its juris- 
diction which had boards, especially those formerly held by the 
Jesuits, but even that control was loose and inconsistent. More- 
over, the court had to look on helplessly as the royal government 
increasingly placed religious communities in schools without 
boards and thus removed them from its purview. 

Even though the secondary schools did not become greatly 
more secular after 1762, either in administration or in status of 
teachers, those who advocated change surely continued to hope 
for a new curriculum and for different teaching methods. Impetus 
for a new type of instruction might have been provided in two 
ways. The individual sovereign courts could have applied strong 
pressure to cause all of the boards within their jurisdictions to 
institute broad changes. Or, the boards themselves, the religious 
communities, and others operating colléges could have initiated 
changes extensive enough to be considered systematic, under the 
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influence of those who drew up plans or of the philosophes, or 
through beliefs that students in their schools could benefit from 
more practical and more patriotic education. In respect to such 
changes, what the Paris parlement did and what occurred in the 
board-run colléges of its jurisdiction are probably representative 
of the kingdom as a whole. 

President Rolland d’Erceville of the Paris parlement was one 
of the most important authors of an educational plan, as mentioned 
above. His plan was a compendium of reports compiled over two 
decades. In 1783 he had that plan distributed to the boards of at 
least the major collèges of the jurisdiction of his court.*4 The board 
members undoubtedly studied it and some may have instituted a 
greater emphasis on French, history, or experimental physics under 
its influence. Yet, aside from distributing that plan, neither he nor 
his fellow judges did much to promote the new ideas on secondary 
education. 

The conservatism of the magistrates had been clear from the 
start. In February 1763, when the parlement was considering 
steps to implement the recently issued edict creating boards, the 
commissioners were most concerned with making certain that 
the boards found teachers, with clarifying certain board pro- 
cedures, and with establishing a code of discipline in the schools. 
They told their colleagues, on the contrary, that all fundamental 
and necessary reforms in subject offerings, methods of instruction, 
and other educational matters should be enacted later and then 
gradually, after the boards had gained a sufficient understanding 
of the new methods to be substituted for the old. The commis- 
sioners at this time, it is true, also wanted to see instituted a 
uniform, ‘national’, and Christian education. But they said nothing 
about such education being more practical, and the ends intended 
for it were rather narrow: promoting order, preventing impiety, 
and dealing with ‘the abuse that creeps everywhere’ (i. e. the 
Enlightenment or, at least, its impious ideas) if it entered the 
schools. When the court acted on the suggestions of the commis- 

24 AN, MM 316, pp.31 bis-33 bis. 
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sioners it dealt exclusively with discipline and with inculcating 
patriotism and the Catholic religion.” 

Thus, in 1763 the parlement said little about what was to be 
taught in board-run colléges or how. The initial instructions the 
boards received on these matters came, instead, in the letters- 
patent of confirmation issued by the royal government in and after 
that year. Those documents, drafted largely by the parliamentary 
commissioners, said in all cases merely that the teachers should 
follow the methods and practices of the university of Paris, 7. e. 
the traditional, largely classical, instruction outlined above. By 
1783 the concerns of the parlement about secondary education 
had not changed much. In that year a member who was not a 
commissioner chided the court for not working continually to 
establish a better and more uniform education in the jurisdiction 
and complained that the commissioners had not kept it informed 
very well. He cited complaints about looser morals in the secular 
colléges, increased requests for clerical administration of the 
schools, and pressures from municipal bodies for greater and 
better instruction in the sciences. The matter of desires for more 
science point up interest in a different education. Yet shortly 
after the member’s speech, when the commissioners asked the 
administrators of the colléges of the jurisdiction to send them 
information, the guidelines they sent reflected the traditional 
concerns. They asked about finances, teaching personnel, the 
form of the ceremony for awarding prizes, and the instructional 
books used (especially those pertaining to religion). Their con- 
cern with the content and methods of instruction clearly was 
passive and superficial.?® 

As individuals the parliamentary commissioners communicated 
fairly steadily over the years with the boards. For the most part 
they concerned themselves, however, with such matters as how 
the boards and other local officials managed resources, whether 
the colléges added certain grades or established boarding facilities, 
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whether teachers should receive salary raises, whether dismissals 
of certain ones should stand, and whether the boards followed 
proper procedures.” Rarely did they deal with instruction, and 
then it was in response to actions initiated locally. Nor was their 
advice necessarily favourable to innovation. For example, in 
1777 one commissioner, Roussel de La Tour, supported the board 
at Amiens in its decision to retain Latin as the primary language 
of instruction in the philosophy course. His reasoning was that 
all possible should be done to maintain the students in the habit 
of speaking Latin to prepare them to enter the faculties of theology, 
law, or medicine.?8 

The changes in curriculum and method that were made, then, 
came through local initiative, at least for the colléges (within the 
domain of the Paris parlement) administered by boards and staffed 
by individuals. Many of the larger of such collèges surely gave 
their students more experimental science (physics), mathematics, 
and French as of 1789 than they had in 1762. The increased 
instruction in science and mathematics came in the second year of 
philosophy (the first year dealt with scholastic logic, metaphysics, 
and morality). On the other hand, boards established separate 
courses at La Rochelle for mathematics and at Eu for mathematics 
and hydrography.”* The boards established those separate courses 
because they could benefit the commerce of their cities, both of 
them being coastal. The reason was practical and its inspiration 
probably was a desire for communal prosperity, not the ideas of 
the educational planners. More indicative of the increased offerings 
in science and mathematics than those separate courses is the fact 
that some schools in the 1780s even gave public lessons in one or 
both of them (as at Nevers, Lyon, and Clermont-Ferrand) or 
permitted auditors in the physics class (as at Amiens).® Those 
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innovations were modest and, in any case, they came only in the 
larger collèges in the large cities. Most board-operated schools, 
and especially those not formerly Jesuit-controlled, were little 
more than grammar schools, with few of them giving what was 
considered at the time full instruction in Latin and the classics 
and even fewer offering any ‘philosophy’. 

Innovations in the method of instruction appear to have been 
even fewer and more modest than those in curriculum. In the 
1780s the board at Amiens had the teachers of the lowest three 
grades teach them successively and then begin again at the lowest. 
It experimented for a while with the same arrangement for the 
two philosophy teachers.*! Latin remained the ordinary language 
of instruction, although French made some headway, especially 
in the second year of philosophy. Yet, resistance remained strong, 
as seen in the experiment at Amiens, a large and reasonably pro- 
gressive school. Only in 1783, after years of pressure, did the 
board there permit the teacher of physics to use either Latin or 
French, with the other philosophy teacher being required to use 
Latin to teach logic. Even then, two years later the board modified 
somewhat the freedom which the physics teacher had.* 

The most significant attempt at instructional innovation, in 
both method and content, came at Langres. In 1776 the board 
adopted extensive changes proposed by a man named Mathias 
who had been principal since 1762. According to Rolland d’Erce- 
ville, who considered the changes new, progressive, and in line 
with what he himself had advocated, instruction at Langres had 
become ‘a course of ancient and modern history, of French and 
Latin literature’. The instructional innovation, as explained by 
Mathias, amounted to a study of comparative literature. All 
teachers were to provide explanations of Roman and French 
historians and were to drill the students to analyze documents and 
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only would better understand the authors considered but also 
would gain a poetic sense for comprehending ‘the beauties and 
faults’ of masterpieces. To allow time for the new approach the 
school had suppressed the study of Latin verse and had diminished 
the number of themes students had to write.5? 

The new method, according to Rolland d’Erceville, worked 
well and the board was satisfied with the successes of students 
taught by it.®? Nevertheless, in spite of the board’s apparent 
satisfaction and the commissioner’s enthusiasm, by the summer 
of 1782 many parents and perhaps other inhabitants of Langres 
had become disenchanted with the instruction instituted by 
Mathias. At that time came the distribution ofa petition and general 
meetings of the inhabitants, with the bishop playing a leading role 
in the latter. The Langrois complained that the new method 
involved only ‘the state of the moment’, had substituted a ‘futile 
jargon’ for the ‘sure principles’, and had treated Latin as a dead 
language. The new way of teaching Latin might be fine for 
students who had private tutors or were in military schools, but 
it would not do for Langres where there were almost no nobles 
and what was needed was a ‘general education’ (i. e., a solid Latin 
one) to prepare the youth for theology, law, and medicine. The 
disenchantment soon turned into a complex and serious situation, 
components of which included virtual depopulation of the collège; 
the pressured resignation of all teachers except for Mathias, who 
stubbornly declined to step down; their reinstatement by the 
parlement on the basis of infringement of procedures; a serious 
disturbance, including ‘outside agitation’ and some use of force, 
when the school year began in November; and legal action against 
some of the participants. The denouement came in April 1783 
when the king issued letters-patent which ended the experiment, 
indicating that the method of instruction had to be the one followed 
in the arts faculty of the university of Paris.53 
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Thus, in the secular collèges the ideas of the authors of plans 
did not cause either the curriculum or the teaching to change a 
great deal. Similarly, the direct or even indirect influence of the 
Enlightenment on the collèges as institutions, as opposed to 
teachers or students as individuals, was slight although evidently 
increasing in the 1780s. The examples I found are few, and three 
of them concern schools which were the arts faculties of provincial 
universities and not administered by boards. In 1781 the arts 
faculty at Bourges purchased a twenty-volume collection of the 
Encyclopédie. In 1784 at Melle eight boys from good families, 
home for vacation from the collége of the university of Poitiers, 
sought permission to stage Voltaire’s Zaire: In the last two decades 
of the old régime the books given as prizes to outstanding students 
came to include such ones as Voltaire’s Henriade (Fontenay-le- 
Comte in 1780) and even the Philosophie de Newton and selected 
works of J. J. Rousseau (Poitiers in 1774)! The most sensational 
example of the influence of the Enlightenment came at Orléans 
where a distinguished teacher (L. P. Béranger) published a work 
which contained passages which used the epithet ‘virtuous’ for 
Helvétius, ridiculed Chartreux monks and the monastic life, 
described women of easy virtue, and discussed religion through 
the medium of the promenades of Rousseau. In this instance the 
board attempted to stem the advance of the Enlightenment in its 
school by dismissing the teacher (although giving him a sizeable 
pension) because some persons found his work harmful to religion 
and morality and said it set a bad example for the students.**4 

One can, without entering into full consideration of the quantity 
and quality of secondary education prior to the Revolution, see 
that the high hopes for educational changes that many Frenchmen 
entertained in the early 1760s did not approach fulfilment. Those 
changes could have encompassed systematic administrative 
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control (at least of collèges not operated by religious com- 
munities), systematic installation of individuals (laymen or secular 
ecclesiastics) in the schools, or systematic revision of curriculum 
and teaching methods. Various persons wanted to see one or all 
of them made effective. Yet, in each of these areas the traditional 
withstood all challenges. French secondary education in 1789 
was not substantially different from what it had been in 1762. 
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Manual education and economic life 
in New France 
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The institutional education that was available in the French 
colonies in North America during the eighteenth century was 
not impressive. New France, including Acadia and Ile Royale, 
was a poor colony whose population was small and widely- 
dispersed. New France exported primary commodities such as 
furs, timber and cod whose value did not match the cost of manu- 
factures imported from the mother country. The Roman Catholic 
church, undermanned though it was, did its best to provide 
schooling, and even these meagre efforts depended on subsidies 
from the French crown. In 1755, on the eve of the British conquest 
of New France, there were just some twenty-six schools for a 
population of 63,500 Acadiens and Canadiens. These schools, 
moreover, were concentrated in the towns of Montreal, Trois- 
Riviéres, Quebec and Louisbourg. 

There was not in the French colonies the same zeal for popular 
education that existed in the neighbouring British possessions. 
When the French settlements were established in the seventeenth 
century, it was decided that they would be exclusively Roman 
Catholic. Catholicism is a sacramental religion and, unlike 
Protestantism, it did not hold Bible reading to be essential for 
salvation. Universal education, such as it was, was confined to 
memorizing the catechism of the faith. Reading and writing were 
admittedly useful, but they were not essential skills for those not 
engaged in commerce or learned professions. At best, two-thirds 
of the adult male artisans in New France could sign their own 
names; the younger, native-born generation was invariably less 
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literate, particularly in the countryside. By contrast, over three- 
quarters of the craftsmen in the adjoining province of New York 
could sign their names and the proportion of writers was growing. 
Evidently, the schools in the French colonies were not able to 
maintain the level of instruction that existed in the immigrant 
generation. 

The Council of Trent called for free church schools to instruct 
poor children in religion, reading, writing and grammar. In 
eighteenth century New France a minority of the children learned 
reading, writing and some Latin in a score of petites écoles; in 
Acadia in 1700 there were only two of these schools for a popula- 
tion of 1,500 persons. Both were in the main settlement of Port- 
Royal and one was for girls and the other was for boys. Sexual 
segregation and concentration in the towns were typical of the 
elementary schools. The teachers were invariably ecclesiastics: 
the Æécollet Franciscans, Sulpician fathers and other orders 
taught the boys and the Ursuline nuns and the sisters of the 
Congrégation de Notre-Dame instructed the girls. The latter was 
a dynamic teaching order founded at Montreal in 1658 and, thanks 
to the sisters, lower class girls were often better educated than 
their brothers. Lay teachers were a rarity in New France. A few 
notable families had private tutors and the odd notary taught 
reading and writing. The education of the young in schools 
belonged to the Roman Catholic church and the royal administra- 
tion supported this principle. In 1727 an intendant’s ordinance 
decreed that itinerant, lay schoolmasters had to submit to exami- 
ation and approval by the diocesan bishop and that those who were 
unmarried could only instruct boys. 

Though the Quebec Ursulines did give young ladies an intro- 
duction to the arts, higher education was, as a rule, reserved for 
males. From a rudimentary and premature beginning in 1635, the 
Jesuit college at Quebec developed into the educational jewel of 
the colony. The college offered instruction in the humanities, 
thetoric, philosophy and theology and it trained a native-born 
clergy who, as students, lodged in the nearby Séminaire de Québec. 
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The Jesuit college closed after 1759 when the city capitu- 
lated to the British and its building served as a barracks for the 
conquering army. Apart from the seminary and the college, the 
French crown sponsored small classes in navigation, pilotage 
and the law. 

The religious institutions madea small contribution to education 
in manual trades. A handful of apprentices were sponsored by 
religious persons and a larger number were trained by the artisans 
employed by the orders. At Montreal the hospice of the Charon 
brethren (1692-1736) cared for the sick and was responsible for 
educating orphans. The hospice trained a few boys in joinery, 
metalwork and the manufacture of stockings before it foundered 
in debt and confusion in 1736. The Annales of the Quebec seminary 
list eleven boys who, from 1671 to 1685, were taught a variety of 
building and clothing trades as well as toolmaking. Most had 
begun in the seminary’s classical programme and were apprenticed 
out of charity after failing in their courses. A number may have 
learned manual trades on the seminary’s farms at St Joachim, 
where there was an elementary school as well as a short-lived 
extension of the seminary. There was a plan to use the site for a 
manufactory in which boys would learn applied arts as well as 
manual trades and enthusiastic authors have identified the elemen- 
tary school with a school of arts and crafts. 

Canadian scholars concerned with education in New France 
have limited their range to institutional education. Faced with the 
modest reality of what had existed, we have been inclined to 
exaggerate both the number of schools as well as their virtues. 
If one goes beyond the confining concept of formal education, 
one can say that New France did have a remarkable, and largely 
unrecognized, success in popular education. This was in manual 
training and it was independent of any institution. The scale of 
the achievement is evident from recent research in the notarial 
archives of the colony. There are some 1,200 indentures of 
apprenticeship made between 1647 and 1760, the year in which 
New France was conquered by Britain. If we allow for the loss of 
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a sixth of the notarial files!, about 1,450 probably existed at one 
time. More than a half were made at Quebec, a score each were 
passed at Louisbourg and Trois-Riviéres. Hardly any survive 
from remote settlements such as Detroit and Caskaskia. Only 
the Montreal region came close to matching the number of deeds 
made at Quebec. The conseils supérieurs of Quebec and Louisbourg 
ordered all masters and servants to make written contracts. This 
may have encouraged apprenticing before notaries, and yet it did 
not mean that a copy of each deed would be filed in the records 
that did survive. The fee schedules of notaries allowed them to 
charge one /ivre currency ‘pour les marchés d’apprentissage, 
lorsqu’il y aura minute, et que l’expédition en sera delivrée’ and 
half price ‘pour ceux dont il n’y aura point de minute’.2 One can 
easily imagine that in a very poor region, such as Trois-Riviéres, 
clients dispensed with a filed copy for the sake of economy. 

The scale of craft apprenticeship in this small French colony 
grows when one considers verbal contracts, such as those referred 
to in a few notarial and judicial acts, and casual training. Canadians 
had an aversion to indentured service and they would be attracted 
to a verbal agreement. When a widow at Quebec sent her young 
ward to Montreal to be apprenticed by her son-in-law, she wrote 
to him ‘Je Vous prie D’En avoir soin [qu’] Il n’est point Engagé 
par Escrit”.® Many, like the soldiers who worked with artisans on 
fortifications, acquired a trade by casual association. Father 
Charlevoix, who taught at the Jesuit college at Quebec, remarked 
that one daily encountered Canadiens ‘qui réussissent dans tous 
les métiers sans en avoir fait l’apprentissage’.! 

Formal apprenticeship was, of course, supplemental to the 
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natural source of skilled labour: the children of craftsmen. Attach- 
ment to the family’s traditional occupation was weak in New 
France, especially when it did not afford the practitioner some 
respect and a chance for self-employment. A low ranking and 
poorly paid craft, such as tailoring, attracted few colonials and it 
was largely practised by immigrants. When death did not inter- 
vene, and the family occupation was a respectable one, an effort 
was made to instruct the oldest living son in his father’s craft. 
In 1673 a middle-aged brazier in Montreal exacted a promise from 
his apprentice that if the master were to die or to become incurably 
ill the apprentice ‘sera Tenu & obligé montrer [et] Enseigner 
led[it] Mestier a Pun de ses enfans’.5 By grouping traditional 
father-to-son training with formal apprenticeships, whether 
notarized or verbal, and casual learning, it can be seen that we are 
dealing with a system that provided thousands with a manual 
education. Craft apprenticeship was largely outside the educational 
institutions and its rapid growth in New France owed little to 
church or governmental encouragement. 

The colonial administration contributed to the success of private 
craft apprenticeship by not interfering with it. The system was 
allowed to adapt itself to local conditions. Because indentures 
were conventions particulières, the parties to the agreement could 
define the terms to suit themselves. Custom did favour the reten- 
tion of the traditional structure and formulae of French brevets 
d'apprentissage and the similarity in appearance tends to mask the 
radical change in practice. Under civil law, the apprentice was still 
the ward of his master and unable to transact business for himself. 
In particular, the apprentice could not leave his master’s service 
without permission.-In New France apprentices were subject to 
the fines and damages imposed on runaway servants by the conseil 
souverain| supérieur of Quebec. Certain notaries made sure, at the 
time of contracting, that the apprentice knew the legal penalties 


5 Archives du Québec (Montréal), 
Greffes des notaires du régime frangais, 
B. Basset, 1 novembre 1673. 
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for flight. Within these legal limits, the contracting parties were 
free to set their own terms. There were no craft guilds in New 
France to restrict admission to a trade or to define the terms of 
apprenticeship. The cost, duration and conditions of training 
could be highly individual. The single constant was the artisan’s 
obligation to instruct the apprentice as best he could in all that 
pertained to his trade, without concealing anything. The crown 
was content to limit itself to upholding the contract after it had 
been concluded. This freedom made the institution of apprentice- 
ship in New France extremely flexible. 

A caveat musi be observed in using the surviving, notarized 
indentures as a source for a study of apprenticeship. It is already 
apparent that these contracts represent a minority of all appren- 
tices. It is a very special minority. Among kinsfolk, one could 
dispense with a formal contract. The sense of family loyalty 
would usually ensure mutual respect and trust. Notarized 
deeds, then, are overwhelmingly agreements between strangers. 
Familiarity might exist, but rarely kinship. We are looking at 
apprentices who, by choice or necessity, were not being provided 
for by the conservative, family system. Apprentices who appeared 
before notaries were the dynamic element among their peers; they 
were departing, in most cases, from the paternal occupation. 

When we look at the occupations of the parents or sponsors of 
Canadian apprentices alongside the trades they chose for their 
wards, there appears to have been a free interchange between 
crafts in New France. Only a small fraction of the indentured 
apprentices were entering the craft of their late father or were 
partially-trained young men improving their knowledge of a 
certain skill. Montreal shoemakers were notable for indenturing 
their own sons to other shoemakers for further training. Appren- 
tices in the French colony easily transferred their allegiance to 
completely different trades from those practised by their fathers. 
They had few social inhibitions as well as a lack of loyalty to the 
family craft. There was a traditional hierarchy of occupations 
which placed gunsmiths above building workers and food 
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retailers. Given a choice, Canadian apprentices tended to enter 
trades with the best material prospects; considerations of prestige 
took second place. The pragmatism of these boys and their 
sponsors reflected the proverb: ‘un métier ne vaut rien, qui ne 
nourrit pas son maitre’. 

When discussing servants in Paris who were indentured by their 
former employers, Roland Mousnier described apprenticeship 
as ‘un [. . .] moyen de promotion sociale’.6 This may be so, but it 
does not mean that all apprentices were on their way up the social 
ladder. Those at La Rochelle in France, two-thirds of whom 
came from within the city, preferred trades related to the paternal 
occupation and there were no dramatic jumps in social level. If 
anything, the social movement that existed tended to be down- 
ward from the ‘aristocratic’ trades such as wholesale commerce. 
Among the Canadian apprentices of the same period, one finds 
an armourer’s son being trained as a carpenter, a merchant’s son 
entering surgery, and the child of a ship’s captain engaged in 
masonrywork, which was dérogéance without a doubt. If we 
consider farming to be inferior to the urban crafts, then the large 
contingent of rural boys among the apprentices might represent 
a movement ‘upward’. Few Canadian habitants des côtes or 
countryfolk would have conceded any superiority to landless 
artisans. They would have agreed, however, that craftsmanship 
could be a more profitable form of self-employment. 

Within the colony on the St Lawrence River, there was a large 
migration of young men from the countryside to the major 
towns. Quebec drew 40% of its apprentices from the rural parishes 
within a twenty-mile radius, with a bias for downriver seigneuries 
and the adjoining north shore. The rural apprentices were drawn 
to the building trades, masonrywork and joinery in particular. 
Strong farm boys were well suited for work out-of-doors and 
builders were glad to have mature apprentices with no capital 


6 Roland Mousnier, Paris au XVII‘ 
siécle [lecture notes from the Sorbonne] 
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but their strength. Locksmiths and coopers were, by contrast, 
less receptive to the rural migrants. Montreal recruited half of its 
apprentices from the length of the St Lawrence valley and beyond. 
There was a westerly movement of labour within the colony and 
Montreal was the terminus. Life in this community, close to the 
fur-trading frontier, was more informal and rural apprentices were 
easily accepted in all trades. The sons of the settlers living outside 
the town, for their part, showed a slight inclination to metal- 
working. Again, it was a trade that put a premium on physical 
strength. In both centres craft apprenticeship was a step up for 
the children of day-labourers and, perhaps, of farmers. 

Popular trades, such as shoemaking before 1730, recruited 
apprentices from all social levels. Those who benefited most, 
socially and economically, from apprenticeship were the 
independent young men who had the freedom to make their own 
choice and some money to pay for training in the most lucrative 
and honourable trades in the shortest possible time. For the 
self-indentured apprentice, some deeds gave the conventional 
explanation of his motives: ‘désirant faire son profit et établisse- 
ment et apprendre a gagner sa vie’. 

One, a seventeen year old immigrant from Montmartre near 
Paris, was more explicit. In 1699 he accepted a tanner’s offer of 
instruction in shoemaking, with a salary, ‘Considerant quil est 
demeuré orphelin en bas age et quil ne peut mieux faire que de Se 
procurer Les moyens de gagner Sa Vie honnestement par l’apran- 
tissage d’un metier qui Luy Convienne et pour lequel Il ayt 
Inclination [. . .] et pour Eviter Le libertinage dans Lequel les 
Jeunes gens Se jettent qui demeurent Seuls maistres de leurs 
personnes par la privation ou Ils sont des Corrections de leurs 
pere et mere decedées des leur Tendre Jeunesse’.7 The fact that 
he was acting legally on his own behalf before the age of majority, 
twenty-five, was not exceptional for self-indentured apprentices. 


7 Archives du Québec [hereafter 
AQ], Greffes des notaires du régime 
français [hereafter Gnrf], L. Chamba- 
lon, 2 novembre 1699. 
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This youth’s tale of being deprived of parental guidance was 
matched by other tales of woe. In the reasons given for apprentice- 
ship in the preface of indentures we find a mother about to leave 
for France in search of an errant husband and leaving her son 
with an artisan ‘attendu qu’elle ne croit point retourner en ce 
pays’; the infirmity ofa father already overburdened with children; 
poverty complicated by the ill health and unemployment of the 
father; poverty alone; the prolonged absence or the death of a 
child’s father; and a widowed mother stricken with paralysis. 
Fatherless boys were common enough among the apprentices, 
but the circumstances described are more typical ofanother group: 
the indentured foster children. Apprentices in distressed circum- 
stances who were under the age of twelve and who were indentured 
to serve until they were eighteen years of age or older really 
belong to this other group.® 

By the royal edict of November 1706 lieutenants de police in 
France became responsible for the settlement of foundlings. In 
New France the crown attorneys of the royal courts assumed this 
duty and the first child to be provided for with a bounty from the 
crown was placed by the attorney at Montreal in March 1709.10 
The Quebec prévété was hindered in placing the ‘enfants du roi’ 
by a lack of funds. In 1717 the crown attorney there reported that 
‘filles vagabonds were giving their unwanted children to the 
Amerindians. He begged the council in charge of the colonies 
for an order “que les enfants trouvés ou Batards abandonnés seront 
ellevés a ses soins [. . .] aux frais du Roy suivant les ordonnances 
de sa Majesté ainsy qu’il a esté pratiqué Jusques a present en ce 


8 AQ, Gnrf, C. Barolet, 9 avril 1755; 
L. Chambalon, 29 septembre 1693; J. E. 
Dubreuil, 20 avril 1720; F. Genaple, 
11 novembre 1685; AQ (Montreal), 
Gnrf, A. Adhémar, 5 novembre 1693; 
J. C. Raimbault, 20 juin 1729, 22 juillet 
1737 

9 AQ, Gnrf, L. Chambalon, 29 juin 
1693, 22 novembre 1714; F. Genaple, 
19 décembre 1688; N. Lanouiller des 
Granges, 5 janvier 1755; G. Rageot, 


24 avril 1689; AQ (Montreal), Gnrf, 
J. B. Adhémar, 17 novembre 1745, 
5 décembre 1745, 30 juin 1746, 29 mai 
1748; N. A. Guillet de Chaumont, 
24 juillet 1733; J. C. Raimbault, 20 juin 
1729, 3 février 1730. 

10 E, Z. Massicotte, ‘Comment on 
disposait des enfants du roi’, Bulletin 
des recherches historiques (Lévis P.Q.) 
(1931), xxxvii.49-54. 
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Pays pour ensuitte a la décharge du domaine étre mis en appren- 
tissage ou engagé a de bons habitans quand leurs aage Le per- 
mettra’.!! Such a provision was indeed made under the local 
intendants’ ordinances of February 1722 and June 1736 though, 
to judge from the notarized deeds, very few foundlings were 
apprenticed to craftsmen. Those who received an enfant du rot 
customarily promised: ‘Le Nourrir Et Entretenir Tant En Santé 
qu’en maladie, L’Elever Et L’Instruire, selon la Religion catho- 
lique apostolique Et Romaine L’Envoyer au Service Divin, 
catechismes et Luy faire faire Sa premiere communion Luy 
apprendre a Gagner Sa Vie Et Le Traitter humainement [. . .] 
Jusqu’a Ce que Le dit Enfant ait atteint L’age de Dix huit ans’. 
Beyond religious instruction, formal education had a minor place 
in the upbringing of a lower class child. It appears from the inden- 
tures that learning how to make a living rarely meant apprentice- 
ship in a manual trade. 

The half dozen destitute children under the age of ten who were 
apprenticed to craftsmen were exceptionally lucky; most artisans 
disdained such young recruits. A Quebec joiner who accepted 
the six-year-old son of a widower, who was ‘hors d’Etat de nourir 
et Entretenir [son fils] Veu sa scituation Triste’, drove a hard 
bargain. The craftsman demanded that the boy serve him as 
servant and apprentice until the age of twenty and he told the 
father that he could not claim his son before that time or expect 
any payment for the boy’s services ‘attendu le Bas Age de son 
d[it] fils Et le[s] dépenses a faire pour ses Nouritures et Entretien 
Jusqu’a ce qu’il soit en Etat d’aprendre led[it] Metier de Menui- 
sier’.13 Orphans and children of the poor who were indentured 
by their own kin were invariably hired out as unpaid servants until 
the age of maturity in return for being fed and clothed. This 


11 Public archives of Canada 
(Ottawa) [hereafter PAC], crrA series 
transcript, xxxviii.210-212. 
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practice antedated the royal administration’s system of settlement 
for foundlings. Indentured children provided more than half of 
the domestic servants in eighteenth-century New France. Adult 
Canadiens eschewed indentured servitude, but children had no 
choice in the matter. 

In the English-speaking world craft apprenticeship was used 
for poor relief and was compromised as an educational institu- 
tion. The first concern of those in charge of young orphans was 
to find them a new home and someone to maintain them. It would 
be unfortunate for any educational institution if it depended on 
involuntary recruits, for apprentices of necessity would lack 
enthusiasm for their trade and they would look upon their condi- 
tion as a result of misfortune. In the natural order of things we 
should expect a large number of orphans among the craft appren- 
tices or any children of the same age group. Death by smallpox 
and various infections as well as by drowning and other accidents 
was common in New France. In the early eighteenth century, 
wrote Jacques Henripin, ‘we may assume [. . .] that 45% died 
before the age of ten years, and [. . .] only 44% survived at the 
age of thirty and 30% reached the age of fifty”.14 What this means 
is that 30% of those who would have produced children—the 
average age of marriage being 22.4 for females and 27 for males —15 
would die before the age of fifty. Since this mortality rate affected 
both parents, the result would be that 60% of those aged twenty 
to twenty-five would be missing one natural parent. 

Where did the apprentices in New France stand in relationship 
to this norm? The proportion lacking one parent should be just 
under 60% because the average age of sponsored apprentices was 
three or four years under twenty. Sponsorship was a male preroga- 
tive and the indentures rarely mention the mother unless she were 
a widow. Older, self-apprenticed boys account for a tenth of the 


total and it is difficult to trace their parentage. Thus, the statistics 
14 J. Henripin in Marcel Rioux & 
Yves Martin, ed., French-Canadian 
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on parentage are based largely on the younger apprentices. From 
a sample of 382 apprentices whose parentage is documented we 
find that before 1701, 39.6% lacked a father or both parents.’ 
The proportion rose to 44.1% in 1701-17341’ and then subsided 
to 39.7% in 1735-1759.18 War, famine and smallpox epidemics 
account for the rise in the early eighteenth century. Mortality was 
higher in the port of Quebec than it was at Montreal and this was 
likely due to shipborne infections. In all of these periods the pro- 
portion of orphaned apprentices was below the anticipated average 
for that age group. 

The average age of craft apprentices is another clue that they 
belonged to a different and more favoured group. Indentured 
paupers and orphans were put into service as quickly as possible 
so that their maintenance would be secured. Twenty child servants 
indentured at Quebec and Montreal at the turn of the century had 
an average age of 5.6 years.!® Juveniles under the age of ten were, 
by contrast, a rarity among craft apprentices. Putting aside these 
foster children, we find that the sponsored apprentices learning 
their first trade—and this comprises the majority—had an average 
age between sixteen and seventeen. This includes stepchildren, 
who were not pushed into apprenticeship prematurely. 

The colonial craftsmen set a high standard for apprentices. 
Jacques Savary, the author of Le Parfait négociant, felt that 
fifteen was the right age for beginning a career in commerce.” In 
1727 the governor of New France persuaded the conseil de marine 
to admit officers’ sons as cadets in the colonial troops before they 
had attained the required age of seventeen with the claim that in 


16 Precisely 42 out of 106 cases from 
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Becquet, F. Genaple and G. Rageot of 
Quebec and of A. Adhémar and B. 
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Raimbault of Montreal. 
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Canada ‘la plus grande partie des Jeunes gens estoient des hommes 
faits des l'age de 15 ans’.*? The artisans did not agree, for they 
accepted fewer and fewer apprentices of fifteen or younger. 
Self-indentured apprentices, including a number of French immi- 
grants, were usually older than the average though they were not 
always of the age of majority, twenty-five. 

On the basis of age and parentage, we can say that craft appren- 
tices in New France were largely voluntary recruits of good 
quality. The institution was not used as a means for disposing of 
unwanted children. The story of apprenticeship in the neighbour- 
ing colony of New York was not so happy. There the proportion 
of known fatherless craft apprentices rose from a third in 1694- 
1707, to 49% in 1718-1727. Not only did apprenticeship 
become more dependent on orphan children in New York but the 
average age dropped from 14 to 13.3 years. In contemporary La 
Rochelle the percentage of orphaned apprentices was always 
high: 47% in the mid-seventeenth century” and 48% in the 
first half of the eighteenth century.?5 On the other hand, apprentices 
at La Rochelle were a shade older than their peers in Canada.26 The 
significance of these figures is that Canadian craftsmen, despite 
their need for indentured labour, had not lowered their standards 
for apprentices. The proportion of orphans among Canadian 
apprentices at about 40%, was low, even if one allows for a slightly 
higher death rate in France. Apprenticeship in New France had 
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escaped the role of providing shelter for poor and fatherless 
children. It retained its integrity as an educational institution. 

The role of apprenticeship in England and her colonies was 
more general. For French speakers ‘apprenti’ was always a 
derivative of ‘apprendre’ and apprentices were ‘ceux qui apprenent 
les arts méchaniques chez les Maistres’.27 Without this linguistic 
restraint, English-speakers applied the name ‘apprentice’ to all 
covenanted children. This imprecision is evident in the Elizabethan 
Statute of artificers of 1562. This act permitted justices of the 
peace to indenture any poor child until the age of twenty-one and 
it fixed the length of craft apprenticeship at seven years.?* The use 
of apprenticeship for poor relief demeaned apprentices in general 
and the seven year minimum, which was maintained in New York 
from 1711 to 1725 or 1731 and revived in 1784, made it an 
onerous condition. This unhappy aura, as well as industrialism, 
hastened the end of craft apprenticeship in the English-speaking 
world. The association with foster parentage did, however, mean 
that the apprentice was given a broader preparation for life 
including instruction in reading and writing. 

Apprenticeship in New France remained a straightforward 
arrangement for craft training. Only a dozen indentures in the 
second quarter of the eighteenth century put aside two hours or 
‘quelques moments pour lire et écrire’ each day.® Leave to attend 


27 Antoine Furetière, Dictionatire uni- York 2664-1776 (New York 1935), 
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school for a few months or until the age of twelve was also given 
in four contracts.*! In one case the promise ‘luy faire montrer a 
lire et Ecrire’ was given by an illiterate tailor to his young appren- 
tice who could already sign his name.*? There is circumstantial 
evidence that some masters in Canada taught their apprentices 
how to sign their names. The percentage of masters capable of 
signing was consistently between 50% and 75% whereas the 
proportion of apprentices who signed their indentures varied 
between a quarter and a third. The difference was probably 
reduced during apprenticeship though for some a signature was 
the limit of their literacy. It was a useful skill in a colony that relied 
on chits for much of its commerce. 

While apprenticeship elsewhere stultified under the weight of 
laws and guild privileges, the institution underwent a revolution 
in New France and thereby ensured its continued vitality. The 
major change was in the relationship of apprentice to master. If 
we accept the common opinion that apprentices in contemporary 
France were exploited for the benefit of the master, and often 
mistreated,?* then it must be admitted that the situation had been 
reversed in Canada. The conditions of apprenticeship came to 
favour the apprentice and Canadians would not submit to abuse. 
The transformation is apparent in the question of who paid whom 
during the training. In France the master was customarily paid 
in money and goods as well as by the service rendered by the 
apprentice. A few disdained trades such as tanning and masonry 
work might offer apprenticeship without cost while one paid 
dearly for instruction in the ‘aristocratic’ trades of merchant and 
apothecary. The labour market was a moderating factor; in the 
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seventeenth century La Rochelle’s busy shipwrights took on 
apprentices for little or nothing while the coopers, who drew 
apprentices from afar, charged 80 to 200 livres for training boys. 
In New France a record of the recipients of payments in appren- 
ticeship indentures reveals the gradual disappearance of payments 
to the master. A few popular trades such as shoemaking resisted 
the general trend and some payment was due for apprentice- 
seamstresses since there was a reluctance to let girls live outside 
the family home for any longer than it took to acquire the trade. 
Free training, without any fee being paid to the master, became 
the rule in New France. 

There was a general principle in apprenticeships that labour for 
the master was part of the payment due for training. Craftsmen 
who received nothing or very little in cash or kind expected the 
apprentice to double as a servant and to serve for a longer period. 
In this way, service made up for the deficiency in material pay- 
ments. It was also assumed that young apprentices under fourteen, 
the canonical age of manhood, were slow learners and of less 
value to their masters. They were therefore bound to serve for 
terms that exceeded the time due from older boys. 

The age of the apprentice and the amount of the master’s fee 
were what really determined the length of service. Guild traditions 
tended to extend service in Paris to five or six years.% In the 
smaller cities of south-western France such as Castelsarrasin, 
Moissac, Pons and La Rochelle, the average term for apprentice- 
ship in a manual craft was just two years.3 The nature of the trade 
had little influence on the duration of training. In these towns 
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the master artisans were paid for accepting apprentices and free 
training was exceptional. In seventeenth-century Paris ‘tous les 
apprentissages étaient payants’.**° However valuable the appren- 
tice might be, he was not paid by the master and the benefits he 
could claim were usually limited to bed and board with, some- 
times, laundering of his clothes. 

Could the disappearance of the master’s fee in New France have 
anything to do with the poverty of the colony? Following the 
principle outlined, one would expect a large increase in the period 
of service to make up for the lack of a payment to the craftsman. 
In La Rochelle an apprentice for four years was exempted from 
any payment ‘veu La Longuitude du Tempz’.57 Did the same dis- 
pensation result in similar terms in Canada? The answer is a 
qualified ‘no’, for the median term in New France was three years. 
Even if one assumed that Canadians set conditions of service by 
the two year standard of southwestern France and that the addi- 
tional year is the result of an inability to pay, how can we explain 
the persistence of the three year term for apprentices whose 
masters were paid? It appears that the colonials were more 
influenced by the terms of the indentured immigrant workers, or 
the ‘trente-six-mois’ as they were called, than by the usages of the 
mother country. 

Ina startling contrast with France, only 13.3 % of the Canadian 
indentures listed in table 1 provided for a payment in goods or 
money to the master. Just over half of the ‘paying’ apprentices 
were, in fact, buying a privilege not just access to a craft. That 
privilege was to be employed at the master’s trade and nothing else 
and to receive an intensive education in the shortest possible time, 
that is, in two years or less. The relationship between duration of 
service and payment was well-established. One contract allowed 
reduction of a three year term to two years for a 200 livres payment 


and another added a year of service in default of a 50 livres payment. 
36 Roland Mousnier, Paris au XVII‘ 

siècle, p.234. 
37 ACM, série E, minutes J. Drouy- 

neau, 18 février 1664. 
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The gradation of payments for each progressive reduction in 
the period of apprenticeship was fairly uniform among the shoe- 
makers of Montreal. Theirs was the most popular craft in the 
town from 1680 to 1725 and they were able to exact some re- 
muneration from the apprentices or their sponsors. In the early 
eighteenth century, free training as a shoemaker was limited to 
those serving three or more years. For a payment of six minots 
of wheat the term at Montreal went from three years to two and a 
half years. For double the amount of grain the apprenticeship 
dropped to two years. The shoemakers seem to have adjusted 
their charges to the apprentices’ means. For a one year indenture, 
the sponsors of boys aged 16 to 18 were charged 40 to 65 livres, 
while older, self-indentured volontaires were relieved of 100 to 
120 hard-earned Ayres. The young men would undoubtedly hold 
their masters to a strict observance of their privilege but, they 
paid dearly for their impatience. A countryman of thirty-five 
paid 140 livres in money and grain for an eleven-month ‘cram 
course’ in shoemaking.** His impetuosity was only surpassed by 
an adult Montrealer who disbursed 200 livres for six months of 
concentrated training ‘En tout ce que Concerne Led{it] mestier 
de Cordonnier Seulement [. : .] Sans luy faire perdre de temps’.5° 

A glance at the payments made to craftsmen for apprentices 
serving two or more years exposes the breakdown in the tradi- 
tional hierarchy of base and aristocratic trades. Fashion was of 
greater weight than tradition in New France for it was the shoe- 
makers, gunsmiths and locksmiths who accounted for more than 
half these payments. A surgeon and merchant were present, to 
be sure, but more of their kind were training boys without charge. 
The once lordly silversmiths and jewellers at Quebec were paying 
their apprentices by the 1750s. After shoemaking had passed its 
zenith by about 1725 all masters were on the same footing and 


38 AQ (Montréal), Gnrf, F. Com- 
paret, 4 aout 1749. 
39 AQ (Montréal), Gnrf, M. Le 


Pallieur, 20 mars 1717. 
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TABLE II 
Craft percentages in apprenticeships by region 


Craft or trade QUEBEC MONTREAL 
1648-1760 1657-1760 
(378 indentures) (263 indentures) 


% % 


Armourer/gunsmith ZT 4.9 
Blacksmith 2,3 14.4 
Locksmith 6.0 nil 
Nailsmith 1.5 nil 
Silversmith 0.7 0.3 
Toolmaker 45 3.8 
Versatile metalworker 5.5 4.1 
ALL METALWORKERS 24.6 28.8 
ALL FOOD PROCESSERS 2.6 0.7 
Shoemaker 14.5 22.0 
Tanner/currier 0.2* I-I 
Tailor/seamstress 5.0 5.3 
Weaver nil 3.8 
ALL CLOTHING/LEATHER CRAFTS roga 32.6 
Mason/stonecutter 10.8 8.7 
Carpenter 2.3 1.9 
Cooper 22.2 15 
Joiner 8.4 17,5 
Joiner-turner/turner 2.6 nil 
Joiner-sculptor nil 1.9 
ALL WOODWORKERS 37.5 23.6 
Barber-surgeon/surgeon 1.0 T.I 
Barber-wigmaker/surgeon- 

wigmaker/wigmaker ZE 3-4 
Merchant 0.2 0.7 


* Tanner-shoemaker. 

Common to both and unlisted: cartwright, saddler, tinsmith. 

Peculiar to Quebec group: baker, butcher, barber-wigmaker, farrier, goldsmith- 
jeweller, joiner-turner, locksmith, nailsmith, navigator-pilot, pulleymaker, 
roofer, roofer-chimneysweep, shipwright, turner. 

Peculiar to Montreal region sample: brazier, carpenter-cartwright, joiner- 
sculptor, miller, sculptor, surgeon-wigmaker, weaver, sabotier 

Apprenticeships at Louisbourg, 1729-1758: Baker (4), blacksmith-locksmith, 
carpenter (3), cooper (2), glazier, tailor, toolmaker, wigmaker. 
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practically none were paid thereafter. Apprenticeship became 
open to all without regard to wealth. 

The trend in New France in favour of the apprentice did not 
stop at training without cost in most trades. By the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century, masters had assumed the obligation to 
clothe as well as feed and shelter the apprentice. Once this right was 
established, cash payments were frequently given to the apprentice 
in place of clothing. Clothing was expensive in the colony and 
disputes over the quality and quantity of clothes to be provided 
by the master led to a precise definition of what was due or, to be 
perfectly safe, a lump sum was given to provide for that need. 

What was a clothing allowance worth? Two seventeenth 
century indentures provided thirty Zyres a year for this purpose. 
Other contracts of the same period offered lesser sums as a gratuity. 
An apprenticeship of 1697 was the only one to deal with the value 
of clothes with precision. A miller was to give his apprentice of 
eighteen months ‘Un Capot de vingt Livres, deux Chemises de 
mestier de quatre Livres [. . .] un[e] paire de souliers fran[çais] de 
Cent sols & une paire de mitasses de trois Livres Le tout neuf.’ 
This amounted to 32 livres and the value could have been higher 
if we are to judge from a subsequent contract that substituted a 
clothing allowance with a new outfit at the end of three years for 
an annual payment of 50 livres." 

Even if we were to fix the value of a year’s wardrobe at 30 livres, 
it still would not explain away all the monetary payments to 
apprentices. The majority of the 40% who were paid by their 
masters received over thirty Ayres in cash or letters of credit per 
annum. Ii was obviously more than a clothing allowance. At this 
point comes the realization of the profound change in apprentice- 
ship in New France: apprentices had become wage-earners. 

The trend was apparent in Quebec after 1685 when stonemasons 


40 AQ (Montréal), Gnrf, A. Adhé- 
mar, 29 mai 1697. 

41 AQ, Gnrf, L. Chambalon, 20 
novembre 1713. 
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started to pay their apprentices 45 to 90 livres a year, depending 
on the age of the learner. A few other tradesmen, such as carpenters, 
had done the same and joiners followed suit. After 1700 joiners 
and turners advanced to the front, accounting for a third of the 
apprentices receiving over 30 livres. The wages given to appren- 
tices in turning and joinery, aged seventeen or older, averaged 
50 livres a year over three years. This peak was, however, confined 
to the period 1712-1722 and mature apprentices in masonry, 
though fewer, were being given about 78 livres a year over two 
years. Wage-earning apprentices to coopers appeared in about 
1722 at Quebec and, in what became a tidal wave, coopers em- 
ployed over 60% of these apprentices after 1725. The favoured 
apprentices in coopering were concentrated in 1730-1751 when 
those seventeen and older received 40 to 6o livres annually over a 
three year term. At Montreal, masons and joiners were the principal 
employers of wage-earning apprentices. There, masons’ appren- 
tices over sixteen earned about 60 Livres a year from 1700 to 1720 
and similar apprentices to joiners after 1740 averaged 45 livres 
per annum. 

These salaries, given in addition to training, compared favour- 
ably with the wages earned by mature, male household servants 
and unskilled farm labourers who also received food and shelter. 
From 1700 to 1715 such workers at Quebec were paid 50 to 150 
livres with an average of 90 Livres a year.4* From 1715 to 1735 
the shortage of indentured immigrants and the reluctance of 
Canadians to do such work forced up the salaries of servants at 
Quebec to 60 to 250 livres or 110 livres on the average.4% The real 
value of all salaries was reduced by the general understanding that 
the payment of wages relieved the master of the obligation to clothe 
his servant or apprentice. Very few craftsmen provided both 


42 AQ, Gnrf, L. Chambalon, 13 Dubreuil, 15 janvier 1719, 1 septembre 


septembre 1703, 2 avril 1709, 12 août 
1715; J. E. Dubreuil, 30 octobre 1713, 
I mars 1714. 

43 AQ, Gnrf, C. Barolet, 23 août 
1731, 29 aout 1731, 17 juillet 1733, 
13 septembre 1733, 17 août 1734; J. E. 
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apparel and salary though footwear was given to a fraction of the 
wage-earning apprentices. The favour could have been motivated 
by practicality, since shoes wore out quickly, or may have per- 
sisted as a traditional mark of dependence. 

There are clues to explain why salaried apprentices appeared 
in New France in the late seventeenth century. The colony was 
forever troubled by the cost and scarcity of craftsmen willing to 
work as subordinates for wages. The artisans were there but they 
preferred to work for themselves. Master craftsmen seeking 
journeymen faced the same problem. They, however, had a 
remedy in their own workshops. Apprentices usually rewarded 
their employers with skilled work without wages at the end of 
their training period. It is evident that most skills could be mastered 
in two years or, with good instruction, less. After this time the 
apprentice was a skilled worker. 

Apprenticeship had only gotten into its stride in New France 
after 1670 but, within two decades, master craftsmen became 
conscious of the potential of apprentices as a substitute for journey- 
men. The transfer from journeymen to apprentices as the primary 
source of indentured workers was apparent in the hiring policy 
of Claude Baillif (c.1639-1699), a builder of seventeenth-century 
Quebec. If we look at the indentures he made with journeymen 
and apprentices from 1679 to 1696, the transfer can be placed 
exactly in 1687. 

The discrepancy between the journeymen and apprentices 
hired is more apparent than real. Journeymen were hired for the 
season or a year and Baillif’s apprentices were indentured for 
three or four years. The only apprentice for two years had already 
served a two year apprenticeship with another master mason. 
With an overlapping of apprenticeship terms, Baillif had at least 
one skilled apprentice from 1689 to 1691, three from 1692 to 
1695 and two thereafter. Additional journeymen kept his labour 
force up to three trained workers. 

The conditions set by apprenticeship contracts also revealed 
the intention to use the apprentices as skilled workers in place of 
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TABLE III 
Notarized indentures to Claude Baillif, Quebec builder 


Year Journeymen Apprentices 
masons in masonry 


1679 
1680 
1681 
1682* 
1683* 
1684 
1685 
1686 
1687 
1688 
1689 - 
1690 - 
1691 — 
1692 - 
1693 I 
1694 = 
1695 = 
1696 I 


*Bailiff had two stonemasons as partners from September 1682 to June 1683. 
Sources: AQ, Gnrf, R. Becquet, L. Chambalon, P. Duquet, F. Genaple 
and G. Rageot 
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journeymen. A mason, after he had signed a building contract, 
took on a journeyman-apprentice the same day—both to begin 
in the coming spring.“ Other indications were more subtle. 
With few exceptions, the apprentices trained without cost to 
themselves, with clothes or money from the master, were bound 
for three years or more. Moreover, the method of payment in 
over a fifth of the indentures with a salary recognized the increasing 
value of the apprentice as he acquired more skill. The annual 
payments were raised over each successive year by five, ten or 
more livres. As an example, a tanner in 1699 offered his apprentice 
training by ‘les cordonniers qui tiennent sa fabrique de souliers 
44 AQ, Gnrf, J. E. Dubreuil, 29 


février 1729. 
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en lIle Saint Laurent’ with food, lodging, full maintenance in 
clothing for the first two years, 6o Livres in the third year and 
140 livres in the fourth year ‘pour tous gages et entretien”.45 This 
contract recognized the fact that after two years he would be, in 
effect, a journeyman. 

The ascending payments had a secondary purpose and that was 
to hold the apprentice to his contractual obligations after he had 
mastered the craft and while he still had time to serve. We can 
sympathize with Ignace Lecourt, a cooper who complained in 
1721 that after one year his apprentice, ‘commençant à travailler et 
à estre en estat de luy rendre service l’auroit laissé furtivement 
[. . .] la nuit dernière”.45 The same cooper lost a second apprentice 
who had nine more months to serve but, he learned that the fugitive 
intended to board a ship and obtained an intendant’s ordinance 
to thwart this plan.4” Rather than pay a fixed salary or ascending 
yearly payments, a small number of masters withheld all remunera- 
tion until the end of the indenture, when the apprentice was paid 
a lump sum. Deferred rewards, albeit of less value, were common 
in the English colonies, but Canadians did not look upon them 
as effective in preveniing runaways. 

The material condition of apprenticeship in New France had 
undergone a remarkable change in just half a century. By the end 
of the seventeenth century, free training of adolescents serving 
for three or more years had become so common that indentures 
no longer made a point of mentioning the fact that there would 
be no master’s fee. In the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the master’s obligation to clothe the apprentice was well estab- 
lished. Indentures, whose business it was to note exceptions to 
custom, then started to list the occasions when the parents would 
furnish clothing. The money payments that often took the place 
of a clothing allowance became, in a few favoured trades, the 
equivalent of a servant’s wages. After 1750, the apprentice’s 


45 AQ, Gnrf, L. Chambalon, 2 46 AQ, NF 2 [Ordonnances des 


novembre 1699. intendants], vol. 74, f.39. 
47 AQ, NF 2, vol.o, f.38. 
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right to a monetary reward was so firmly rooted that it was 
deemed necessary to record the assent of the apprentice who was 
not to be paid or to explain, at length, why there would be no 
payment made to him. 

Apprentices in New France had acquired the material benefits 
of servants while retaining, and sometimes improving on, the 
traditional privileges of apprentices. The ‘rôle et devoirs de Pap- 
prenti’ in France were defined in La Maison réglée, a book pub- 
lished in 1692. The duties of an apprentice were: 

‘bien nettoyer et balayer la boutique et le devant de la porte; 
bien ramasser tous les outils des compagnons et tout ce qui se 
trouve trainer d’un côté ou d’un autre, tant aux maîtres qu’aux 
compagnons; bien servir les compagnons et leur donner tout ce 
qu’il faut pour leur ouvrage, leur aller quérir à manger et à boire, 
. . . les servir promptement et se faire aimer d’eux, car souvent 
c’est d’eux plus que du maître qu’ils apprennent leur métier. . . . 
Il faut aussi que les apprentis se lèvent tous les jours les premiers 
et se couchent les derniers. Car ce sont eux qui ouvrent et ferment 
la boutique . . . et ils doivent en tout n’être point paresseux ni 
désobéissants, car sans cela ils voient souvent leurs temps fini et 
n’étre encore que des ignorants. Si les apprentis donnent de l’argent 
pour leur apprentissage, ils ne doivent pas souffrir qu’on leur 
fasse rien faire qui ne soit point de leur métier, qui est comme de 
ne point laver la vaisselle, promener ne amuser les enfants. . . . Et 
s’ils ne donnent point d’argent, ils s'engagent pour plus long- 
temps’.48 

According to intendant Hocquart ‘les ouvriers employent icy 
leurs temps assez fidellement, qu’il est d’usage qu’ils se rendent 
au travail avant le soleil levé et qu’ils ne s’en retirent que long- 
temps qu’il est couché”.4 He was justifying the salaries of workers 
for the crown and it might be doubted that all Canadian workers 


48 Quoted in Pierre Quef, Histoire 
de l’apprentissage, p.79. 

49 PAC, crrA series transcript, lxxi. 
154. 
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laboured beyond the natural workday from dawn to sunset. 
Work began after a light breakfast, it was broken for a heavy 
meal at mid-day, and concluded for a small supper by candlelight. 
Apprentices were more likely to observe the hours described by 
Hocquart. An apprentice at Quebec was to be fed ‘comme un 
aprenty qui travaillera leté et l’hyver cing heures du matin Jusqua 
huit du soir’.® Another had his indenture renegotiated ‘atendu sa 
foible Conplection de [ne] travailler plus que neuf heures du Soir 
en hiver et en esté Jusqua huit heures du soir’.51 This was obviously 
a reduction of his usual hours and its defiance of the natural cycle 
of daylight was a submission to the dictatorship of the clock. For 
young apprentices the long winter evenings usually afforded 
time for learning the catechism and, possibly, reading and writing. 

There was no general definition of an apprentice’s everyday 
tasks in Canada; contracts recorded what they would not be 
obliged to do in specific terms while leaving their obligations to 
generalities about obedience in all that was commanded of them. 
The exemptions granted to apprentices make it clear that, though 
they might be called ‘apprenti serviteur’ in the contracts, many 
were exempted from servile duties. Paying apprentices could 
demand this dispensation as a matter of course; they were to be 
employed only at their master’s trade. This privilege, however, 
began to extend to those who were being trained without charge. 
This is implicit in the indentures which list the apprentice’s duties 
outside the master’s craft. If such obligations had been taken for 
granted it would not have been necessary to list them. 

An ‘apprenti serviteur’ was expected to assist in the daily tasks 
of the household as well as in the workshop. Some of the external 
duties were listed because they were exceptional. The apprentices 
of a shoemaker who was also the church beadle, for example, 
were required to assist him in his latter capacity. The customary 


50 AQ, Gnrf, C. Barolet, 21 octobre 


1754. 
51 AQ, Gnrf, J. E. Dubreuil, 21 mai 
1726. 
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duties of Canadian apprentices, in addition to kindling the morning 
fire, sweeping out the shop and fetching food and tools, seem to 
have included the gathering of firewood and bringing water to 
the house. A toolmaker’s apprentice at Quebec was only to carry 
water from the river ‘pour Le Service de la forge, et de la maison 
a la Reserve de Celle pour faire La Lessive’.5? The additional duties 
imposed on apprentices in the Montreal region had a strong rural 
flavour: digging during planting, sowing, harvesting crops, 
threshing grain, cutting cordwood, burning charcoal for the forge 
and general farm labour. Such work might have its compensation; 
a miller’s apprentice was to cut wood at fifteen sols a cord when 
business was dull. When apprentices were exempted from certain 
tasks in the Montreal region, they were of much the same nature: 
carrying water, bolting grain, sifting flour and caring for cows 
and pigs. 

Apprenticeship indentures in the eighteenth century were 
more likely to reduce the mundane tasks than to add to them. The 
resulting impression is that the living conditions of Canadian 
apprentices improved even as their material rewards increased. 
The privilege of paying apprentices, to be employed at the 
master’s trade alone, was given to a few non-paying apprentices. 
In 1717 a mature ‘serviteur apprenty menuizier’ to be trained 
without charge in two years was excused from ‘aucunes Devoirs 
Viles et basses’.5* The idea that an unpaid apprentice was obliged 
to serve his master only in tasks related to his craft appeared in a 
1734 court case at Montreal. The wife of a shoemaker, who was 
then absent on a ‘voyage’, put her son into apprenticeship for 
eighteen months with a tailor. The tailor promised, by verbal 
agreement before a soldier and a tailor, to give the apprentice a 
vest and a hooded coat (capot) of mazamet cloth at the end of that 
time. The master tailor also assured the mother that her son 


52 AQ, Gnrf, L. Chambalon, 23 
juillet 1696. 
53 AQ (Montréal), Gnrf, M. Le 


Pallieur, 13 juin 1717. 
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would not be asked to sift flour or carry water. When, after two 
and a half months, the boy’s father returned and the agreement 
was to be put into writing, the mother said ‘qu’elle ne voulloit 
point que Son fils fit d’autre Besogne que Celle de son Metier’ 
and, if this were not put into the contract, she would place her son 
elsewhere on better terms. The tailor, whose only recompense 
was the boy’s labour, said ‘qu’en Calitté d’apprentif Il devoit 
Entrer Du Bois’, presumably to cut or gather firewood that 
winter. To her demand, the tailor replied ‘qu’il Ne Le prendroit 
pas Sur Ce pied La [et] qu’il ne vouloit point Etre son valet’. The 
court then dismissed the case and the father’s request that the 
tailor be compelled to train his son.54 

This case illustrates the reversal of traditional roles in Canada: 
the master craftsman was making concessions and on the defensive, 
and the parents were demanding further concessions and threaten- 
ing to seek better terms elsewhere. One could not say that the 
leave Canadian masters gave their apprentices represented a further 
retreat. Since unauthorized departures from the master’s home 
were strictly forbidden, it was sensible to make advance provision 
for temporary absences. French apprenticeships did so and 
Canadian indentures granted leave to apprentices to take care of 
their lands, to assist their parents when they were ill or in need of 
the child’s help or, simply, to see them once a year. In colonial 
New York leave was commonly given to attend school. 

Unfavourable contrasts have been made between the imperson- 
ality of education in an industrial society and the intimacy of 
apprenticeship in an earlier age. Was apprenticeship in New 
France similar to a father and son relationship? It had the potential 
to be so. In the summer of 1745 René Michel Levasseur, the son of 
a sculptor and joiner at Quebec, showed up in Montreal. He had 
evidently left his father’s home after a disagreement and for three 
or four months he had worked in the fields of his uncle’s farm. 


54 AQ, NF 21 [Documents de la vs. Pierre Perast, 19 & 26 février 
juridiction de Montréal], iv.117-118, 1734]. 
127¥.-128; viii.6-7v. [Joseph DeSéve 
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When he reached Montreal, he was destitute and in rags. He went 
to the home of a joiner known to his father and was taken in out 
of charity. The boy asked the joiner to teach him what he would 
not learn from his own father. The joiner agreed to accept him 
as an apprentice and wrote to the father in Quebec to obtain his 
consent. He offered to train the boy in two years if the sculptor 
provided all of his son’s clothing; if not, the boy would have to 
serve for four years and the joiner would dress him ‘Comme La 
raison Et l’umanité le demande’.55 The father approved the latter 
arrangement and wrote: ‘je souhaite quil soit Constan dan la 
volonté quil a daprendre la minuiserie avec vous [. . .]; que vous 
le treterez et lentretiendrez en bon pére de famille, [. . .] je Compte 
que vous luy donnerez quelque momans pour lire et ecrire et 
dessiner et que vous veillerez sur sa conduite Comme sil vous 
apartenoit afin quil fréquante les Eglises et les sacremens et quil 
ne ante point les hivrognes et Les libertins, sil a besoint de papier 
pour Ecrire et designer, je luy en envoyeré [. . .], je vous prie de 
vous metre a ma place en Cette occasion, de luy parler en pére, 
[. . .] il na jamais voulue profité de mes Conseilles non plus que de 
ceux de sa mère.[. . .] je vous prie de luy Cacher les bontés que 
jai encorre pour luy et dene luy faire Connoitre que du resentiment 
pour sa mauvaise Conduite à mon Egard’.* 

The circumstances of apprenticeship in New France favoured 
a closer relationship with the master than would have been the 
case in France. Journeymen were rarely present to interpose 
themselves between apprentice and master and the apprentice 
usually had no other learners to compete with for the craftsman’s 
attention. With the exception of Quebec’s masonry builders and 
coopers and Montreal’s shoemakers, artisans in Canada tended 
to train one apprentice at a time. Those with more than one 
apprentice never had more than three at any one time and the 
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terms were staggered so that the apprentices were at different 
stages of training. The average apprentice in New France learned 
his trade directly from the craftsman ‘sous sa main’. He lived in his 
master’s home and ate the same food and worked with him for 
three or more years. 

If, however, we look at the provisions for care of the apprentice 
in sickness, we can see that the analogy of father and son had 
limits. When an apprentice fell ill he was not treated like a member 
of the family. Care ‘Comme son propre Enfant tant sain que 
Malade’ was limited to the apprentice-foster child. The other 
extreme, that provision of food and shelter was conditional upon 
the apprentice’s good health, was too harsh for most masters. 
Rather they limited their obligation to look after the sick appren- 
tice to eight days or, less frequently, a longer period. One inden- 
ture stipulated ‘sy il arrive quelle que maladie il sera En lieu d’aller 
se faire Guerir Chez Son per[e] et apres il Continuera son Engage- 
ment’. As a second thought the master added that if the boy 
were injured ‘dans des gros travaus hors de la Boutique’ he would 
care for him.5? 

Master craftsmen were, on the whole, anxious to limit their 
responsibility to an apprentice when he became a liability rather 
than an asset. When the attention of a surgeon or hospital care 
was required, two masters said that they would only pay half of 
the costs.58 Most gave no assurance of medical care during sickness. 
By contrast, the law required apprentices to make up any time 
lost through illness or other causes®® and the majority of masters 
insisted on that right. 

With this exacting approach to the service due from an appren- 
tice in mind, the provisions for leave to attend catechism and 
school cannot be seen as a manifestation of the master’s fatherly 
concern for the moral welfare of his apprentice. They were 

57 AO (Montréal), Gnrf, F. Com- 59 Claude de Ferriére, Corps et 
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necessary limits to the master’s claim on the apprentice’s time. In 
the 1720s the pledge to raise the child in the Catholic, Apostolic 
and Roman religion was borrowed by some apprenticeship 
contracts from the indentures of foster children. By the 1730s, 
explicit leave to attend mass and holy offices on Sundays and feast 
days was given. Children under sixteen were allowed additional 
time to attend catechism until they had made their first com- 
munion. Only one notary put the onus for moral instruction on 
the master: a gunsmith promised his apprentice ‘luy donner bon 
Exemple Et Education l’envoyer au Service divin les Jours 
Commandé [et] avoir soin de luy faire frequanter les sacrement’. 

Parents were entitled to complain when their child was exposed 
to vices in the master craftsman’s home. In November 1739 a 
Quebec toolmaker had accepted an apprentice with the promise 
‘de Le traiter humainement Comme un de ses Enfants, Veiller sur 
sa Conduite, Et le faire assister au service Divin Les jours de festes 
Et Dimanches, Et Le faire instruire aux Devoirs de La Religion 
Chretienne Et Catholique pour parvenir a Luy faire sa premiere 
Communion’. In the following May the boy’s father petitioned 
the judge of the local court to have the contract voided because his 
seventeen year old son ‘a Enduré [. . .] Tous les mauvais Traitte- 
ments Imaginables’ and since the toolmaker and his wife ‘ont une 
conduitte si peu Reglées par l’abuz de boisson dont Ils n’usent que 
trop Journellement, que Leur menage Est un desordre, Et deregle- 
ment continuel, ce qui n’Inspire point a un Jeune homme des 
Sentiments Et Impressions convenables’. For good measure, the 
father added that the toolmaker ‘Est tellement addonné au jeu 
qui nest presque Jamais a sa boutique pendant Lequel tems un 
apprentif ne peut Rien apprendre’ and that the man was a brute 
who had threatened to strike the boy with red-hot bar of iron.® 
A neighbour and other witnesses testified that the master cursed 
the boy while drinking, had struck him several times and had 
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behaved like a tyrant. The neighbour had seen the apprentice 
weeping and a second witness said that the boy had begged him 
to take him back to his father’s house and to report what the son 
had suffered. The account of physical abuse persuaded the Quebec 
court to annul the indenture. The master, however, was only 
ordered to surrender the clothes belonging to the apprentice; 
the father’s claim for the boy’s wages was dismissed.** 

Neglect and abuse were the most common complaints of parents 
or guardians of apprentices against master craftsmen. As the ward 
of his master, the apprentice was under the artisan’s ‘puissance & 
[. . .] autorité’** and subject to correction. Indentures therefore 
entreated the master to treat his charge with humanity and 
gentleness. Maltreatment was, with chronic infirmity and a 
religious vocation, a major reason for voiding an indenture.® 
As far as the Canadiens were concerned, it was the principal argu- 
ment against continuation of an apprenticeship. A few deeds 
stated that the parents could withdraw their child if he were 
physically abused. In a letter authorizing the apprenticing of her 
son, a mother advised the recipient “faite bien son marché car si 
il est mal trétee je le faire sorti.’55 When parents petitioned the 
courts for nullification of an agreement, they invariably included 
maltreatment among the charges against the master. The supple- 
mentary charges included inadequate training, employment 
outside the craft ‘En Œuvre Basse et Vile’, prolonged absence 
of the master, and giving a bad example.f® If relations were bad 
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before, they were worse after an inconclusive court action. An 
apprentice who claimed that his indenture ought to be voided 
‘n’estant point Duement Engagé [c’était] sans sa participation 
Etant [a]Lors tres Jeune’ and without any intention ‘contracter 
acte quelconque Surtout de sa liberté’, lost his first appeal. He 
said he was later forced to seek refuge with neighbours ‘ne pouvant 
suporter Les Bisar[rer]ies Et Maltraittem[en]t’ of his master.% 
The magistrates were evidently reluctant to nullify any apprentice- 
ship unless cruelty to a child were proven. Appeal on those 
grounds carried weight. 

Any lesser complaint, unless it be the departure of the master, 
did not excite the sympathy of the court. In 1732, the mother of 
a fugitive apprentice presented a written appeal to the intendant 
from her son. In it the apprentice complained that his master ‘ne 
le fait pas travailler au metier de forgeron, et ne luy donne point 
ses besoins conformement a l’acte d’engagement fait entre eux 
pardevant Notaire Ce qui l’auroit obligé de quitter la maison de 
Son Maistre’. Intendant Hocquart ordered him to return with an 
injunction ‘de faire Son devoir et d’obéir a son d[it] maitre en tout 
ce qui luy sera par Luy commandé sur le fait dud[it] metier, et de 
tenir une conduite plus reguliére’. The blacksmith was ordered 
to receive the apprentice and to treat him humanely while instruct- 
ing him fully in his craft and providing ‘ses besoins’ in conformity 
with the contract.” In this and other cases the intendant and the 
lieutenants-généraux issued orders against any who might shelter 
or employ the runaway apprentice.”! 

The complaints of masters against their apprentices reinforced 
the impression that they had greater need of the apprentices as 
workers than the apprentices had for them. Master craftsmen 
rarely initiated an action to end a contract; they invariably voiced 
their grievances after the apprentice had departed and usually in 
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response to charges made by the parents or guardian. They were 
by no means indulgent, but they tolerated a great deal rather than 
lose an apprentice. After all, an apprentice represented an invest- 
ment by the master in maintenance or wages, and the return on the 
investment only came after the apprentice became capable of 
skilled work. On the other hand, the decline of the master’s fee in 
Canada reduced the deterrent to flight. It is true that contractual 
obligations bound sponsors or mature apprentices to pay the 
expenses of recovery, to make restitution for workdays lost and, 
at times, to pay for a replacement. The master’s fee, which was 
usually half paid at the beginning and due even in the apprentice’s 
absence, had acted as a further bond for his fidelity. A runaway 
who could evade capture in Canada usually forfeited only the 
future prospect of clothes or wages and not a payment deposited 
with the master. In New France there was less restraint against 
flight and a greater incentive to masters to regain or hold onto 
their apprentices. 

The troubles that affected master-apprentice relations were 
evident in the conflicts between Jean Devin, a Quebec cooper, and 
his apprentice Jean Clément Dupont. Dupont, then twenty, was 
indentured to Devin in April 1720. His father backed up his son’s 
vow of constancy and obedience with the customary promise that 
‘En Cas de fuitte ou dabsence [il . . .] sest obligé de la Chercher 
ou faire chercher et Le Ramener sil Le peut trouver pour achever 
Le téms de Sondit aprantisage’.”* The first sign of trouble came 
in December when the apprentice, claiming to be ill, stayed at his 
father’s house for ten days. The master was sceptical and went 
before the conseil supérieur to demand the return of his apprentice. 
The Council, however, awarded the apprentice’s father ten /ivres 
for feeding the boy and for the surgeon’s expenses.’? In the 
following March the apprentice fled upriver to Batiscan for a 
fortnight and when he returned ‘il n’a rien voulu faire [sic] de 
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tout ceque led[it] devin luy 4 commandé’. The cooper then 
appealed to the intendant for nullification of the contract. The 
intendant gave the apprentice a period of grace to satisfy his 
master, who would rather have seen Dupont put in prison. The 
contract was finally voided four days later when, despite the 
threats of his father, he persisted in his ‘mauvais volonté’.74 

Devin’s suspicion that his apprentice’s illness was feigned was 
shared, with good reason, by a blacksmith in Montreal. His 
apprentice, ‘se Disant Malade’, left him. Before taking legal action, 
the blacksmith obtained a surgeon’s sworn statement that the 
apprentice had no fever. Another apprentice and journeyman 
swore that when they asked the first apprentice what ailed him ‘Il 
ne leur a fait autre Reponce que la Maladie quil avoit Cest quil 
vouloit Sortir’.75 

In their anxiety to recover partially-trained apprentices, some 
masters voiced their private suspicion that the fugitive had been 
encouraged and aided by his family. Family partisanship was 
present when a joiner asked a widow for the return of her son 
under their verbal apprenticeship. She retorted with accusations 
of neglect, abuse and the charge that the boy had been ejected 
and had not fled. Her claims were not proven and the court 
inclined to the master’s suspicion that the boy ‘Le veut quitter a 
present quil se sent En Etat de travailler sans Luy’. An order was 
given to the mother to return the apprentice or pay damages.”® 
The conseil supérieur twice assessed such damages at fifty Livres. 
Parents frequently had to be coerced to help in recovering their 
runaway child. A mother was only released from liability when 
she said that she had sought her son herself and had paid another 
person five livres to fetch him in Quebec.77 

There is no complete record of all the unsuccessful apprentice- 
ships. Those that were brought to court left no indication of being 
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voided on the notarized contract. A few score of the contracts 
bear a simple footnote that by mutual agreement at a later date ‘le 
dit acte d’apprentissage [. . .] demeure de nul effet et comme non 
fait’. Sometimes no record was made of nullification. Some com- 
pensation might be paid but the cause of incompatibility is rarely 
given. A few deeds in late seventeenth-century Quebec noted the 
reasons: infirmity of the apprentice, simple disagreement, in- 
adequate instruction and the departure of the apprentice for 
France. 

To avert the conflicts that arose from incompatibility, a growing 
number of masters and apprentices worked together for a trial 
period before signing a notarized contract. In only one case, 
when an apprentice at the signing described himself as being ‘trés 
content’ with his master after serving him for three months’® is 
the purpose of putting off the signing acknowledged. Elsewhere, 
the existence of a trial period is implicit in retroactive indentures. 
The delay before making out the contract could be a few days or 
several months but the usual trial period was one or two months. 
The percentage of retroactive apprenticeship contracts in New 
France increased from around 20% to 30% in the seventeenth 
century to 45 % in the file of Jean-Etienne Dubreuil (1708-1734) 
and later 62% in the file of Claude Barolet (1731-1761), who was 
also a Quebec notary. 

The flexibility of apprenticeship in New France that permitted 
a dramatic improvement in the condition of the apprentice also 
made the institution more responsive to the economy. There was 
no statutory limit on the number of apprentices per master though 
Canadian artisans kept to a limit of three at any one time. Appren- 
tices were taken on where an extra hand was needed but the 
workshop remained a small family enterprise. The only artisans 
to employ a workforce of a dozen or more men were the master 
builders of the eighteenth century who undertook fortification 
contracts. Those other craftsmen, the joiners and coopers of 
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Quebec in the eighteenth century, were also encouraged by the 
volume of their business to take on apprentices. They, however, 
limited themselves to two apprentices at a time. Craftsmen 
responded in a restrained fashion to the demands of the market 
and they would accept apprentices as long as they enjoyed good 
health and an active trade. 

Apprentices and their sponsors would naturally favour trades 
that offered employment and security. Few would be witless 
enough to choose a trade that would not earn their daily bread. 
Financially-independent young men were quick to apprentice 
themselves in the most active trades in the colony. Even craftsmen 
did not hesitate to put younger sons under the instruction of other 
artisans if it seemed advantageous. The oldest son of Jean Badeau, 
a carpenter of Quebec, continued in the allied trade of ship- 
building and the younger sons were apprenticed to a locksmith, a 
masonry builder, and again, a shipbuilder.’® Cultural prejudices 
may have been present in the choice of trades but, in general, 
consideration of the apprentice’s future and the willingness of 
masters to accept learners were ultimately influenced by the 
needs of the economy. The trades that seemed most promising 
and which needed the apprentices’ labour were those that were 
satisfying a need in the colony. 

The obvious weakness of apprenticeship was that it could only 
perpetuate and diffuse existing skills. It was also true that a small 
and thinly-populated colony could only sustain a limited range 
of specialists. For any new enterprise New France was forced to 
draw on outsiders for the technology and skills that did not exist 
in the colony. The primitive circumstances of the colony at its 
beginnings and the existence of informal training meant that 
there would be many jacks-of-all-trades with limited proficiency 
in one trade. These people were, however, unlikely to take 
apprentices. Those who had several apprentices had customarily 
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served an apprenticeship themselves, and the length of Canadian 
indentures, as well as the closer contact between master and 
apprentice in the colony, resulted in a more intensive training 
than might be obtained in France. This would offset the reduction 
in skill that would occur in colonial conditions and in the absence 
of institutional supervision. 

Apprenticeship, because of the motivation of the apprentices, 
of their sponsors, and of the artisans became a barometer of the 
economy. Each had their own reasons for responding to the 
demands of the market. The flexibility and open nature of appren- 
ticeship in Canada gave freedom to either party to pick and 
choose as the circumstances suggested. The needs of the labour 
market supplied the internal logic in the choice of trades. Each 
notary may have had a different clientele but the distribution of 
crafts among apprenticeship indentures passed by notaries in the 
same region in a related period is similar. Joinery is the most 
important craft in the apprenticeships of Jacques David (1719- 
1726) and Frangois Comparet (1736-1755) of Montreal Island. 
Eleven trades are represented in the apprenticeship indentures 
of the Quebec notary Gilles Rageot (1666-1692) as opposed to 
twelve for Francois Genaple (1682-1709) of the same city. Yet 
ten of these trades are common to both groups of documents. 
Joinery and shoemaking provide a common thread in the Montreal 
apprenticeships and the growth of Quebec’s trade in staves and 
casks can be traced through the apprenticeships in coopering of 
Louis Chambalon, Jacques Barbel, Jean-Etienne Dubreuil and 
Claude Barolet. The unifying factor was provided by the demands 
of the economy, and apprenticeship was answering those demands. 

Not only was the institution responding to the labour needs of 
the economy, but it was also satisfying those needs. A glance back 
at the salaries paid to apprentices reveals that these salaries were 
cyclic and concentrated in a few trades. This would not have 
been the case if there had been a chronic and universal shortage of 
skilled labour in the colony as has often been alleged. The ceiling 
on the salaries paid to apprentices at Quebec was gradually lowered 
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in the eighteenth century from around one hundred /ivres to sixty 
livres. The decline in the wage-scale suggests that the supply of 
skilled hands had increased. Note also that, without the help of a 
large number of immigrants, the average age of the apprentices 
in Montreal and Quebec rose in the eighteenth century froma little 
over sixteen to seventeen and a half years old. While the volume of 
indentures was increasing, craftsmen were able to raise their 
standards. There was less urgency in their recruiting. All of these 
trends point to an increase in the domestic supply of skilled labour. 

What the apprenticeships reveal about the economy of the St 
Lawrence valley is that the colony was polarized between two 
very different towns, Quebec and Montreal. Unfortunately, 
there are no indentures from Detroit and those made at Trois- 
Riviéres and Louisbourg were too few to enter into any major 
generalization. For a block comparison, a sample of 641 appren- 
ticeships made at Quebec and in the Montreal area has been 
divided by trades into percentages for either region in table 11. 
Quebec and Montreal were market towns that experienced a 
regular influx of rural folk who sold their produce and bought 
drygoods. This permitted a concentration of artisan activities in 
Quebec while Montreal shared its hegemony as a crafts centre 
with such outlying villages as Boucherville and Pointe-aux- 
Trembles. Both major towns provided for the countryside as well 
as for their internal needs. 

As one might expect, Quebec’s role as seaport, seat of the 
government, and religious centre was imprinted on the apprentice- 
ships. Over a fifth of Quebec’s apprentices were in barrel making. 
The town’s export trade in staves, barrel hoops, flour, seabiscuits 
and peas during the 1720s and 1730s increased the demand for 
apprentice-coopers in the same period. Of the eighty-seven 
apprentices indentured before Claude Barolet in 1731-1759 
fifty-two were apprenticed to coopers on advantageous terms. The 
maintenance of ships occupied metal and woodworkers, but ship- 
building itself was poorly represented. The children of ship- 
wrights were entering other trades and there was only one appren- 
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tice to a shipwright. We are, however, looking at the private 
economy and the royal shipyards made up the deficiency by 
importing and training shipwrights, sailmakers, woodborers, 
caulkers and pulleymakers. Intendant Gilles Hocquart, who gave 
the greater part of his energies to the development of the timber 
and shipbuilding industries in Canada, was impatient with the 
quality of Canadian workmanship and the speed of training by 
apprenticeship. ‘J’ay fait faire le recensement des charpentiers 
etablis a Québec’, he wrote in 1739, ‘il s’en est trouvé environ 50; 
et dans ce nombre, il y en a 20 de fort bons . . . je les ay prevenus 
qu’ils doivent former des ouvriers, ils comptent le faire. Il con- 
viendra aussi au service d’en former au chantier du Roy, jespere 
qu’il sera aisé d’y parvenir, les Canadiens estant la pluspart gens 
de hache’.® He nonetheless ordered a dozen carpenters and two 
woodborers from the arsenals in France at once and such requests 
continued throughout the 1740s.81 The Crown paid dearly for 
importing artisans, for those from France cost 600 livres a year 
with food and bed at the employer’s expense.f? 

Masons and stonecutters were important to Quebec, where one 
apprentice in ten entered their ranks. Since the popularity of the 
masons rose when that of the carpenters declined, it appears that 
in Quebec there was a growing preference for stone construction 
in the late seventeenth century, long before intendant Claude 
Thomas Dupuy’s ordinance of June 1727 made it mandatory in 
the towns. The law was followed by a jump in the number of 
apprenticeships to masonry builders at Quebec in 1728. A prefer- 
ence for masonry work had been evident at Montreal in the early 
eighteenth century. The threat of fire was undoubtedly a factor 
but the construction of stone fortifications at Quebec, Montreal 
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and Crown Point also visibly encouraged apprenticeships in 
masonrywork. 

Quebec, as befitted a capital, was more receptive to specialists 
and artisans in luxury trades. Here one finds a goldsmith-jeweller 
among the masters. Montreal and Trois-Riviéres, however, 
could take pride in their apprentice-sculptors. In Quebec it seems 
that the family system or, more particularly, the Levasseur family 
provided most of the woodcarvers. Fashion was great stimulus 
to wigmakers in eighteenth-century New France and they no 
longer had to double as barbers and surgeons. 

Montreal was decidedly less urbane. The rhythm in the in- 
denturing of apprentices in this town was strongly marked by the 
agricultural seasons whereas Quebec had a more stable pattern 
that was also marked by the farming cycle and the seasonal arrival 
and departure of the ships. Apprenticeships in Montreal declined 
during ploughing and sowing, the grain harvest, and threshing. 
The crafts in which apprentices were being trained had a strong 
rural flavour: weaver, miller, sabotier, carpenter-cartwright and 
tanner. Montreal depended less on imported clothing and a third 
of the apprentices in that region went into leather and clothing 
trades. In both regions the vogue for shoemaking lasted from 
1680 to 1720 with a slight prolongation in Montreal. 

Certain patterns need further explanation. The building trades 
were more prominent in Canada than in France because of the 
rapidly-growing population. The rural population of New 
France contained amateur carpenters who built the pzéces-sur- 
pièces or wood-filled, frame houses of the countryside. Cabinet- 
makers or éenistes did not exist as such in Canada. Joiners, who 
accounted for 9% of the apprentices at Quebec and 17% of those 
at Montreal, extended their traditional range from window frames, 
doors, panelling and inset cupboards to include furniture. Turners 
too, might be classed among the furniture makers. The patronage 
of the Roman Catholic church in Canada encouraged the applied 
and fine arts such as silverwork, painting and sculpture. The high 
proportion of apprentice blacksmiths and gunsmiths at Montreal 
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was due to more than the needs of farmers or the proximity to the 
military frontier of the colony. Trade with the Amerindians 
created a large market for firearms, hatchets, and ‘cassetétes’. 
Nailsmiths were of little importance because nails were primarily 
used for roofing; house frames and furniture were held together 
by hardwood pegs. It is difficult to justify the preponderance of 
locksmiths in Quebec; were the Québécois more wealthy or less 
trusting than the Montréalais? Such an explanation would be 
more interesting than, say, a reference to the security needs of the 
merchants and functionaries of the capital. 

A study of the apprenticeship indentures in New France brings 
to light a neglected aspect of education in the colony. The vitality 
and responsiveness of private apprenticeship indicates that the 
supply of craftsmen in the colony was greater than has been 
suggested by historians who relied on the official correspondence 
for their information®®. A closer reading of the requests for artisans 
or the complaints about the cost and scarcity of craftsmen reveals 
their close relationship with the new enterprises in which the 
crown had an interest. In contrast with the claim that the colony 
had an endemic deficiency of skilled tradesmen, the apprenticeship 
indentures show that New France was moving towards self- 
sufficiency in essential skills. The system was visibly answering 
the needs of the colony in the building trades, woodworking, 
leatherwork, toolmaking, food processing and, eventually, cloth- 
ing as well as certain luxury trades. Apprenticeship multiplied 
the coopers of Quebec who produced an exportable commodity 
for trade. The same might be said of the Montreal blacksmiths 
serving the western trade with the Amerindians. In the early 
eighteenth century, the internal economy of New France had 
gone beyond the primitive stage. The native artisan community 
no longer depended on immigrants; it was nourished by a vigorous 


83 Joseph-Noél Fauteux, Essai sur en Nouvelle-France (Quebec 1960), 
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apprenticeship system, of its own. Perhaps it was here, rather than 
in the schools, that we should look for colony’s greatest achieve- 
ment in education. 
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German universities in the 
eighteenth century: 
crisis and renewal 


by Charles E. McClelland 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


In the German states, as in most other parts of Europe in the 
eighteenth century, universities were under frequent attack. At 
the beginning of the century, many outstanding German thinkers, 
Leibniz among them, considered the universities hopelessly 
wedded to the past and suggested the establishment of other paths 
to higher knowledge and science, notably scientific academies. At 
the other end of the century, just before the French revolution, 
literati of the German Enlightenment mounted sweeping attacks 
on the universities, and many called for their outright abolition. 
In the course of the reforms and reorganization attendant upon the 
French revolutionary invasions and wars, many of them were 
indeed repressed. Literary attacks and actual closings have left a 
dark image of German universities during the ‘century of light’. 
This survey will argue that the traditional picture is, however, 
imprecise. 

Nineteenth-century scholars, to whom we owe much of our 
knowledge of eighteenth-century universities, were not pre- 
disposed to admire the forerunners of the brilliantly ‘scientific’ 
universities in which they had received their training and, quite 
often, taught. From the vantage point of the universities of Berlin 
or Heidelberg in the 1890s, for example, eighteenth-century 
universities looked pitiful indeed. Admittedly, many eighteenth- 
century German universities were experiencing low points in their 
fortunes. But the contrast of their condition to that of the late 
nineteenth and twentieth-century institutions in which students 
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of their history worked has misled the latter. In fact, many impor- 
tant changes and innovations took place quietly in a number of 
German universities of the eighteenth century, and it was upon 
the traditions of these reforms that the glories of the German 
universities in the nineteenth century were built. 

In 1700 there were twenty-eight universities in the German 
states other than Austria. Many of these had such tiny enrolments 
that they were barely able to function. Heidelberg, for example, 
had only about eighty students per year on the average (1701- 
1705), while twenty others had fewer than 300 students. The 
most popular universities were Cologne, Leipzig, Wittenberg, 
and Halle (all with over 500 students), but only Halle, less than 
ten years old in 1700, had anything resembling an innovative 
curriculum. These twenty-eight universities divided around 9000 
students among them about 1700, whereas just before the Thirty 
years’ war, when there had been only twenty universities, they 
had enrolled nearly 8000 students. Whereas each university had 
had an average of 400 students then, by 1700 each one had an 
average of under 290. This situation, bad enough in 1700, was 
worse by the mid-eighteenth century. In the late 1760s, enrol- 
ments dropped to slightly over 7000, and three new universities 
(Breslau, Gottingen, and Erlangen) had joined in the competition, 
giving each university a median student body of about 220. Some 
in fact were much larger (Göttingen, Halle and Leipzig), but a 
few were struggling along with impossibly low average enrolments 
—for example, Rostock (74), Greifswald (82), Duisburg (70), 
and Paderborn (45).1 By the last five years of the eighteenth 
century, despite an intervening slight recovery in student numbers, 
total enrolments at German universities had sunk to about 6000 
per year’. A few of the universities had already closed in the 
1790s (Cologne, Trier, and Strasburg), but this reduction of the 
fierce and debilitating competition among too many universities, 


1 Franz Eulenburg, Die Frequenz der 
deutschen Universitäten von ihrer Griin- 
dung bis zur Gegenwart (Leipzig 1906), 
PP-164-165, 102-103. 
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rather than rejuvenating the survivors, filled them with dread 
that they might be next. 

Yet it must be recalled that German higher education suffered, 
not just an insufficiency of students, but from an overabundance 
of universities. The upheavals of the revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars reduced their number to twenty again, and these institutions 
were able to operate much more effectively, with virtually the 
same number of students as a century before, than the nearly 
thirty universities at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
beginnings of university growth and greatness in nineteenth 
century Germany lay in the concentration in numbers and quality 
that took place between 1790 and 1820. 

Certain German universities had already discovered this equa- 
tion for survival in the eighteenth century. Four new universities 
were founded between 1690 and 1750: Halle (1694), Breslau 
(1702), Gottingen (1737), and Erlangen (1742). Three of these 
conformed to a new pattern (Breslau was started mostly as a 
seminary). To a considerably stronger degree than previous 
universities, they were state institutions, backed by the increasing 
financial resources of the enlightened bureaucratic administrations 
emerging at the time. Because they were new, relatively unencum- 
bered by tradition, and directed less by corporative, privileged 
and often corrupt faculties than by rationalist bureaucrats (‘cura- 
tors’ representing state ministries), they were able to shed much 
of the dead weight of orthodoxy governing curriculum, faculty 
appointments, and other important matters. At the same time, 
in order to compete with all the other, already overnumerous 
German and foreign universities, they had to offer something 
different in the curriculum and attempt to attract a type of student 
who had not been coming to universities. 

The new universities were moderately prosperous, but their 
success was bought to some extent at the price of the decline of 
competing institutions, since total university enrolments had 
declined since 1700. The disruptions caused by the wars and 
recovery from them in the quarter-century 1740-1763 were not 
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conducive to the well-being of the universities: state funds were 
needed elsewhere, and young men turned to military careers. Only 
in the last third of the century was it possible once again to devote 
much time and energy to the question of university reform. By the 
1770s, a second reform movement was well under way, but it was 
more embroiled in controversy than the first, torn between reshap- 
ing universities and replacing them with specialized higher 
schools, and in any case overtaken by a generation of renewed 
war and turmoil in the wake of the French revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars. 


1. The situation about 2700 


One part of the traditional image of German universities cannot 
be disputed: at the beginning of the century, their condition was 
sombre indeed. Theological discussion, which had fired intellectual 
excitement and provoked the founding of new universities in the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, had degenerated into 
sterile orthodoxy in virtually all German universities, Catholic 
and Protestant alike. The arts or philosophical faculties had 
deteriorated badly in many places. They served chiefly as remedial 
preparatory schools for those whose secondary education was not 
adequate for them to matriculate directly into the ‘higher’ pro- 
fessional faculties of theology, law, and medicine. Many universi- 
ties’ philosophical faculties were not even very successful at this 
task and were receiving stiff competition in the seventeenth 
century from Latin schools run by Jesuits or by ‘academies’ 
operated primarily for the offspring of the well-born. These 
Ritterakademien offered a curriculum that was more limited, but 
at the same time more fashionable and practically useful than the 
universities. They stressed mathematics, modern languages, 
social graces, a smattering of science, and martial arts. The late 
seventeenth century had also bought the grand tour into vogue 
for the German noblemen’s sons, even if, for financial reasons, it 
was often limited to a semester or two abroad. It was in such 
countries as Holland that one could learn the most about science 
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and even natural law, two of the subjects increasingly fashionable 
among the upper classes. 

The law faculties at German universities, while relatively less 
ossified than the theological faculties, and incomparably more 
popular than the philosophical faculties, were nevertheless caught 
in a decline compared to previous generations. The traditional 
Roman law that had served since the late fifteenth century as the 
basis of instruction and had had some relevance to the law of the 
Holy Roman empire was now becoming comparatively useless 
as the new enlightened despots created their own legal traditions 
and needs. Whereas a doctorate in the laws had been regarded as 
almost tantamount to a title of nobility in the mid-seventeenth 
century, it had slipped somewhat in prestige thanks to the lack of 
adaptability of the law faculties to new political realities. 

Finally, medical schools in most German universities were in 
low repute, caught still in a reliance on medical observations going 
back to Aristotle in some areas, and not yet in a position to incor- 
porate some of the scientific discoveries of the age. As one Han- 
overian official remarked acidly about 1730, the purpose of medical 
schools was to ‘create ten or fifteen young angels of death [ Wärg- 
engel| so that the people may be buried methodically’.? Anatomical 
theatres were all but unknown or wretchedly inadequate at 
German institutions of higher learning. 

What scientific research there was tended to be carried on at 
the new royal academies of science. These academies, inspired by 
the French royal academies, were beginning to spring up in the 
German states after 1700, the year of the founding of the Prussian 
Academy of sciences. Similar academies followed at Gottingen 
(1742), Munich (1759), and elsewhere. They were a sign of royal 
patronage of the rapidly developing arts and sciences of the 
modern age: but they were also implicitly a slap at the universities 


and a testimony to their torpor in the pursuit of new knowledge. 
2 J. G. von Meiern, quoted in Götz 
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The academies were expected to produce useful knowledge, not 
the sort of scholastic subtleties that were widely considered to be 
the very heart of university work, particularly in the ‘disputations’ 
that were regarded as the highest form of university intellectual 
creativity. It is no wonder that representatives of the early German 
Enlightenment sneered at the universities as hopelessly ‘mediaeval’ 
institutions that should be ignored at best. With a few exceptions, 
university professors around 1700 did not produce new know- 
ledge. The publications flowing sparsely from their pens were in 
large part textbooks which merely repeated old knowledge. As 
long as theology was regarded as the ‘queen science’ of the 
universities, and as long as theology was dominated by a static 
orthodoxy, significant changes in the arts and sciences were 
blocked from the German institutions of higher learning. 


11. The first university reform movement 


The first major alteration to this situation was brought about 
through the new Prussian university of Halle. The new university 
came into being and took on a model character for later university 
reformers mostly by a set of accidents and the interaction of 
several strong personalities, but the response of German students 
to the new institution was tellingly positive. Halle was initially 
based upon a previously-existing Aitterakademie, upon which was 
grafted a pietistically-oriented theological faculty and a compara- 
tively progressive law faculty. Pietism was at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century a dynamic force in Germany, a religious 
doctrine stressing active faith and emotional commitment more 
than scholastic subtlety. Part of this activism was reflected in the 
reform of pedagogical training by the theologian and head of the 
Halle orphanage, August Hermann Francke. Just as important 
was the rather worldly engagement of the pietists; their members 
in the teaching staff were not implacably opposed to the vita 
activa and thus did not place major obstacles in the way of other 
faculties. Thus it was possible to modernize the arts curriculum 
somewhat. One of the leading educational modernizers of early 
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eighteenth-century Germany, Christian Thomasius, sought to 
combine the educational desiderata of a gentleman (including 
riding, fencing, foreign languages, and the new sciences) with the 
formal requirements of civil service education being raised by the 
state. Thanks to this clever mixture of cosmopolitan spirit and 
modern legal training, Halle began attracting law students from 
the wealthier classes from all over Germany. It had, in the first 
decades of its existence, a much higher proportion of noble students 
than other German institutions, indicating for the first time that 
a university which attempted to adopt some of the new goals and 
methods of the time could compete successfully for the most desir- 
able students. Nobles were among these, since they paid consider- 
ably higher fees than commoners and brought a certain prestige to 
the university. At the same time, Halle’s Pietism exercised a 
considerable attraction on would-be pastors and schoolteachers. 

Only when these two rather different traditions—the worldly- 
noble and the pietistic—came into conflict did Halle’s fortunes 
decline. Pietism grew more conservative and orthodox at Halle, 
while the Enlightenment became more radical. The expulsion of 
Christian Wolff from Halle in 1723 was a sign that the pietistic 
theologians were still in control and that they would not tolerate 
the most advanced philosophical conclusions of the Enlighten- 
ment. Even though Wolff was reinstated upon the accession to the 
throne of Frederick 11 in 1740, the damage to Halle’s leadership 
had been done. Nevertheless, its example had not been lost on 
others who hoped to assume that leadership. 

One of the keenest rivals of the Hohenzollern kings, who had 
founded Halle, was the house of Hanover, recently elevated to 
the throne of Great Britain, but still keenly interested in its standing 
among the other German princely houses. Even before the 
accession, Hanover had nurtured great-power ambitions. For the 
Prussians to have the most prestigious university in Germany 
when Hanover had none was a constant goad to pride. Con- 
sequently the elector George Augustus, George 11 of England, 
supported the creation of a new university. 
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Even more important was the need to build the Hanoverian 
state on a well-educated bureaucratic class. In the judgment of 
leading members of that class, particularly in that of G. A. von 
Miinchhausen, such an education was not being provided by the 
German and foreign universities which Hanoverian subjects were 
attending (when they attended any at all). Hanover had to accept 
the mediocre results of training in institutions it could not control, 
and Hanoverian money flowed out of the country to pay for 
these results. Hanoverian officials had discussed the desirability 
of founding their own university on various occasions since the 
beginning of the century. The major problem was how to make it 
flourish and pay for itself. No state of the eighteenth century was 
after all wealthy enough to provide more than a modest subsidy 
to education, so a new institution had largely to generate its own 
income. 

The planners of Göttingen were the first university reformers 
to calculate what sort of institution would succeed and to tailor 
the curriculum, faculty, and facilities to the needs of the kind of 
student they hoped to attract. A large number of wealthy students, 
‘nobles and notables’, would be essential because of their high 
fees, social visibility, and symbolic approval of the new institution. 
In order to attract this sort of student, every effort was made to 
provide the most fashionable subjects in the curriculum, the most 
lavish facilities for the learning and exercise of such social graces 
as riding and fencing, and—significantly—the most noted faculty 
members in their subjects that money could lure. Miinchhausen 
and his educational advisers arranged to have a considerable 
degree of control over the curriculum, the appointment of faculty 
members, and the fiscal affairs of the university—all traditionally 
prerogatives of the self-governing faculty corporations. Miinch- 
hausen sought to prevent the sort of ideological control over the 


curriculum which had damaged Halle’s reputation in the struggle 
3 for a fuller description of the 18th century Germany’, in Lawrence 
motives surrounding the foundation Stone, ed. Schooling and society (Balti- 
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over Wolff and Enlightenment philosophy. He reduced the theo- 
logical faculty’s traditional prerogatives over censorship: Göttin- 
gen throughout the eighteenth century had the freest intellectual 
life of any German university. In addition to blunting the statutory 
weapons of censorship by the theologians, the Göttingen reformers 
took special care in the appointment of theology professors—only 
those known for moderation were appointed, since Münchhausen 
wished to avoid theological squabbling.‘ 

One should not conclude from this protective attitude toward 
the freedom of thought and scholarly publication that Münchhau- 
sen was himself a proponent of the ideas of the Enlightenment. It 
would not be until much later in the century that one would find 
in German chancelleries political leaders imbued with the prin- 
ciples of Aufklärung. But Münchhausen did have the shtrewdness 
to repress his own distaste for “Wolffian philosophy’ because he 
recognized its fashionable appeal to the upper classes that he 
wished to attract to the university. It was to teach a modernized 
law favourable to the nobility and the smallest states of the 
empire, in contrast to the ‘regalistic’ law of Prussia. For though 
George 11 was the reigning sovereign and patron of Göttingen, 
the nobility of Hanover was the real ruler of the state. It did not 
wish to see law taught in a manner favourable to the suppression 
of noble privilege (as at Halle) and banked upon keeping the 
‘private’ and common-law traditions alive in the German empire 
as a counterweight to the Romanistic centralism of the enlightened 
absolutist princes. 

The prominence of the Gôttingen philosophical faculty in the 
history of German thought in the later eighteenth century was 
also prepared by the planners of the new university. Arguing that 
the upper classes were repelled by the antiquated curriculum of the 
‘arts and sciences’, Miinchhausen and his aides stressed all the 

4 Gerlach Adolf von Miinchhausen, 5 Gerlach Adolf von Miinchhausen, 
‘Nachträgliches Votum’, reprinted in letter to professor Gebauer, dated 
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subjects currently fashionable with the European elites—mathe- 
matics, science, history, and the skills of the courtly man, both 
physical (riding, fencing) and mental (e. g. modern languages). 
While the classical languages and such subjects as logic and 
rhetoric were by no means ignored in the philosophical faculty, 
Géttingen’s approach to the humanistic underpinnings of educa- 
tion was far more fashionable than traditional. Even the classical 
language of instruction, Latin, gave way over the years to German, 
and it was more important for a Göttingen student to master 
French or English than Greek. 

The Göttingen reformers especially contributed to the high 
value that came gradually to be attached to scholarly discovery 
and publication of scientific study. Although it would be going 
too far to claim that Göttingen demanded scholarly research from 
all its faculty members, it did seek out those professors who had 
made a name for themselves through publication and innovation. 
The purpose originally was not to further knowledge per se, but 
rather the visibility of the new university. Professors with literary 
and scientific reputations, Miinchhausen reasoned, would attract 
more students than unknown lecturers, no matter how good the 
latter might be at teaching. As Steven Turner has pointed out, 
the scientific precision of German scholarship would have to 
await the nineteenth century, when a sufficiently large body of 
scholars of the same discipline formed a critical community that 
stimulated and controlled scientific inquiry; but even the insistence 
that Göttingen faculty members, or at least some of them, should 
be familiar to the rapidly growing German reading public un- 
doubtedly stimulated scholarly research and publication. In order 
to offer some basis for discipline-oriented criticism of Göttingen 
scholarship, the Hanoverian scientific academy was located in the 
university town, not the capital city of the country. No other 
state of Europe at the time had so clearly recognized the potentially 


6 ‘The Prussian universities and the 
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fruitful interaction of university and academy, partly because 
none other had regarded universities as part of the enterprise of 
research and discovery. 

Göttingen succeeded well in its purpose; within a decade of its 
opening in 1737, it had established a comfortable enrolment and 
remained one of the best-attended German universities from then 
on’. Furthermore, a sample taken from the matriculation records 
indicates that it also succeeded in attracting a disproportionate 
number of well-born students (up to fifteen per cent of them 
were nobles by birth)’. Finally, within a generation of the opening 
of Gottingen, the educational qualifications of the Hanoverian 
civil service had improved markedly (see McClelland, table 6.2). 
In virtually every respect, Göttingen fulfilled the hopes of those 
who had planned it and did so against enormous odds. It 
demonstrated that a new university could open and prosper in 
an already over-crowded educational market by offering a modern- 
ized, fashionable curriculum, prominent staff, and a secular atmos- 
phere of aristocratic cosmopolitanism in both intellectual and 
mundane pursuits. The success of this new institution stood as a 
challenge and goad to both German and foreign universities. 

Other German universities were not, however, very fortunate 
in matching Gôüttingen’s success, no matter how much they might 
emulate its example. In the immediate wake of the founding of 
Göttingen, another university opened its doors. Erlangen, the 
new university of the Franconian principalities of Ansbach and 
Bayreuth, openly copied many of the innovations of Göttingen, 
including a modernized curriculum that was designed to appeal 
in particular to the nobility. But these souih German principalities 
were not as wealthy as Hanover, the faculty body was neither as 
large nor as distinguished as Géttingen’s, and very few students 
came. Erlangen survived, but it did not flourish. It would appear 

7 Eulenburg, Frequenz, p.165, indi- 8 for more information on the social 
cates that the student body at Göttingen origins of Gôttingem students, see 
rose from an annual average of 416 McClelland, ‘Aristocracy and univer- 
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from other evidence (e. g. the depopulation of the ranks of noble 
students at Halle after the opening of Gottingen) that wealthy, 
upper-class students were a relatively fixed quantity in the German 
states, and that expensive revamping of the faculty and curriculum 
was therefore risky, at least from the financial viewpoint. A final 
and not unimportant factor in the generation of stagnation after 
the opening of Erlangen lay in the military upheavals of the mid- 
century wars in central Europe. 

The new universities, Halle, Göttingen, and Erlangen, not to 
mention some other new types of schools such as the Carolineum 
in Brunswick, founded in the 1740s as an early technical college, 
were not exactly typical of German higher education of the mid- 
eighteenth century: indeed, much of their success rested upon 
their deviation from the model of the traditional German univer- 
sities. It is thus hardly surprising that heated criticism of the 
German universities as a group began despite the first reform 
movement’s limited success and mounted in volume and shrillness 
as the century progressed. Let us now turn to that final reform 
movement, one that threatened the traditional concept of the 
German university model much more seriously than anything 


which had preceded it. 


it. The second reform movement 


Criticism and reform efforts emanated from three major quarters 
in the late eighteenth century. First, and most feebly, they came 
from within the universities themselves. Some professors were 
aware of a ‘crisis’ in higher education and contributed their ideas 
both in private memos and in published works. There was no lack 
of insight about the problems of the German universities: back- 
ward curriculum, lazy and corrupt professors, students interested 
only in a quick degree as a passport to jobs, student dissoluteness, 
lack ofmoney, a multiplicity of self-duplicating institutions—these 
complaints recur again and again in the ritual incantations of what 
was wrong. But professors also wrote to defend the universities 
against attack; these were notable among the ranks of the pro- 
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fessors at such intellectually leading institutions as Géttingen. A 
second source of criticisms was the official bureaucracy, either 
civil or ecclesiastical, charged with responsibility for the universi- 
ties. The increasing flow of rescripts and orders aimed at reforming 
abuses in the universities attests both to government awareness of 
problems and the lack of impact on the abuses by previous govern- 
ment decrees. A third, and most vocal, group of critics was increas- 
ingly to be found among pedagogical reformers and other intellec- 
tuals outside the universities who used the rapidly-expanding 
public market in pamphlets and books to raise the issues of 
educational policy that had begun to sweep Europe, particularly 
after the appearance of Rousseau’s Emile (1762), a book that 
excited the public imagination in Germany even more than it had 
in France. 

In studying the efforts of university professors themselves to 
effect reforms one encounters many frustrating examples of good 
ideas held back by the vested interests of the university communi- 
ties themselves. The relative ease with which Göttingen and 
Erlangen were able to teach a modern curriculum and attract good 
professors had much to do with the very lack of these vested 
interests—z. e. a hide-bound faculty jealously guarding its preroga- 
tives—at the new universities. The professorial critiques were not 
often published, but rather found their way into university and 
state archives. One of the most extensive published works, and 
one that began a tradition of similar public critiques by professors, 
was the fairly moderate examination by the Göttingen professor 
Johann D. Michaelis® More common were the Denkschriften 
composed by professors, read by other professors and sometimes 
state officials, and then forgotten. A good example of this genre 
is the lengthy memorandum of the poet Christoph Martin Wie- 
land, who spent a few frustrating years as a professor at the univer- 
sity of Erfurt (1769-1772). In addition to the usual complaints 


9 Johann D. Michaelis, Raisonne- 10 Christoph Martin Wieland, ‘Denk- 
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about the financial condition of the corporation, the laziness and 
immorality of students, and the irregularity of classroom teaching, 
this already well-known author proposed reforms to increase the 
scholarly seriousness of the faculty members themselves. Despite 
expressions of concern from the officials of the Archbishopric of 
Mainz (who supervised the university), lack of money and pro- 
fessorial opposition frustrated this and other Erfurt reform 
proposals. 

What limited success professors had in persuading their univer- 
sities to carry out needed reforms almost always came as a result 
of their good connections with state education ministries or with 
the rulers themselves. In this context, a good example might be 
that of professor A. Schmid of Jena. When the professors of that 
university had been asked by the governmental authorities to 
propose desired changes in 1751, they had been unable to propose 
any beyond the enforcement of the old regulations. In practice 
their ‘reform’ proposals tended in the direction of limiting com- 
petition to the incomes and prerogatives of the full professors by 
such measures as enforcement of religious orthodoxy, prohibiting 
students from the Thiiringian states from studying anywhere else, 
and reducing the number of lower-ranking professors, who lured 
fee-paying students from their classrooms. Schmid, one of the 
few Jena professors to see the need for reform, was appointed 
to a government commission in 1766. He drew up the first com- 
prehensive budget in the history of the university, raised faculty 
salaries as an inducement to reduce their time-consuming depen- 
dence on outside sources of income (e. g. giving legal opinions 
or teaching school), and tried to break the notorious nepotism of 
the senior professors (one of his ‘radical’ proposals was to count 
the votes of faculty members belonging to the same family as only 
one vote). These were modest reforms, but even they would 
have probably been defeated had it not been for the support from 


schriften der Akademie gemeinnütziger 11 Fritz Hartung, Das Grossherzog- 
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powers outside the university in the state bureaucracy. Let us 
now turn to this second source of reform thinking in the late 
eighteenth century. 

In many German states, the crowned heads and their advisers 
took on the role of radical reformers, not only of education, 
but in every matter of public interest. Some of the most dramatic 
attempts at reform took place in Catholic states which had 
for generations allowed their universities to vegetate in peace. 
But in and after the 1760s, many Catholic princes began to 
press for reforms. They were inspired by the example of the 
largest Catholic state, Austria, which began serious university 
reforms after Joseph 11 became co-regent with his mother in 1765 
and continued until his death in 1790. The reformed Protestant 
universities, but most notably Göttingen, served as a model for 
many of these reforms, and many of the reformers and the new 
teaching staff were Göttingen alumni. 

Consider, for example, the university of Trier. It was opened 
to reform in the 1760s by Nicholas von Hontheim, the suffragan 
bishop of Trier and prochancellor of its university. Hontheim 
was also the author, under the pen name ‘Febronius’, of one of 
the century’s most lethal attacks against papal authority. Hontheim 
also introduced the philosophy of the Enlightenment into the 
curriculum and placed Gottingen graduates on the faculty.” 

The university of Mainz, also in the Rhineland, witnessed 
several reform attempts in the period 1760-1790, particularly 
under the influence of the leading spirit of the educational bureauc- 
racy, baron A. F. von Benzel, who eventually became chancellor 
of the archbishopric. Like many other servants of Catholic princes 
of the time, Benzel was an enemy of the Jesuits, who had con- 
trolled Catholic university education up to then. In addition to 
supporting the dissolution of the order in the German states in 
1773, Benzel hired Protestant professors and allowed Jews and 

12 see Robert Haass, Die geistige 
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Protestants to take degrees (pp.48-53). 

Other moderately successful reforms in Catholic universities 
could be mentioned briefly. Würzburg, perhaps academically the 
best German Catholic university, was constantly being modern- 
ized by the ruling Schénborn family and was considerably re- 
formed under the influence of F. L. von Erthal, a leading minister, 
in the 1780s and 1790s (pp.75-80). Baron Franz von Furstenberg, 
the chief minister in Miinster, put his stamp on the newly created 
university of Miinster in 1773, significantly the year of the demise 
of the Jesuits. Miinster’s curriculum tried to combine the ideas of 
the Enlightenment with Catholic faith, and for a time it was 
considered one of the best universities in Catholic Germany 
(pp.59-60). The first curator of the new university of Bonn, 
baron F. W. von Spiegel, was not only a Göttingen graduate but 
a freemason, empowered to introduce Enlightenment philosophy 
by his patron, elector Max Francis, youngest brother of Joseph 
11 (pp-32-34). 

Yet for each university that attempted reform in the decades 
just before the French revolution, there were as many others that 
experienced no profound changes, or where conservative resistance 
by professors prevented full reform. Good examples of the first 
type include the universities of Heidelberg, Marburg, Giessen, 
and Tübingen; of the second, Leipzig and Jena. The frustration 
of the government of Weimar in dealing with Jena might illustrate 
the dilemma of reform-minded bureaucracies elsewhere. Goethe, 
who advised the Saxe-Weimar government on educational 
matters, also mocked and laughed at the backward usages and 
corruptions of Jena. Goethe’s patron, grand duke Charles August, 
called upon friends in the university such as professor Loder to 
keep him informed of the true state of the university and to carry 
out the government’s will as far as possible. The formal channels 
of university governance were ignored insofar as possible by the 
officials in Weimar. Despite the good will of the government and 
the brilliance of its ministers such as Goethe, the dead hand of 
tradition could only be bent, not broken, at Jena. The older 
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professors continued to defend their privileges. New appoint- 
ments, especially brilliant younger men, only undermined their 
already tenuous hold on the limited fees of their students, who 
would surely abandon these second-rate teachers to follow a real 
star with their notebooks and lecture-fee purses. In the end 
reform at Jena resulted in a sort of cold war between the Weimar 
government and the Jena faculty members. The latter blocked 
much change, but the former increasingly ignored the faculty. 
In order to get around the faculty’s right to nominate full pro- 
fessors, the government appointed mostly Æxtraordinarien or 
associate professors, positions the government funded and there- 
fore controlled. Thanks to this unremitting pressure from the 
enlightened ministry of Saxe-Weimar, Jena improved and became 
for a short time at the end of the eighteenth century one of the 
intellectually leading universities of Europe, particularly in 
philosophy. But the university was not thoroughly reformed. 
Professors feared the loss of their income and power and even 
resisted government efforts to improve discipline and the moral 
tenor of student life, which was dissolute and sometimes violent, 
because they feared that discipline would drive the students (and 
their fees) away to other more easy-going schools. 

The reforms emanating from the bureaucracy were very often 
motivated by practical considerations, no matter how fashionably 
enlightened their tone might be. A very strong utilitarian current 
was perceptible in the thinking of most ‘enlightened’ bureaucrats 
by the 1780s, and the drift of their thinking was toward change or 
even abolition of the traditional university model in favour of 
the specialty school. Technological advances had brought about 
the foundation of the first technical schools in the eighteenth 
century, and much of the reforming effort directed at the univer- 
sities strove to upgrade the specialized education in medicine and 
law. With the decline of theology as the ‘queen science’ holding 
together a scholastic curriculum, reformers could seriously ques- 
tion whether there was any point in the unity of knowledge which 
gave the universities their organizational form and raison d'être. 
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While the state officials pondered the traditional form of the 
German university and weighed other ways of transmitting a 
modern higher education, some German publicists went even 
further in their demands, especially in the last decades before the 
French revolution. So great was the interest in pedagogical reform 
that entire journals sprang up to service the public’s interest. One 
of the most interesting of these was the Allgemeine Revision des 
gesammten Schul-und Erziehungswesens, published in Hamburg 
from 1785 onward. The contributors, who included Johann 
Heinrich Campe, were mostly students of the new pedagogy 
exemplified by the reformer Basedow, whose Philanthropinum 
school had provided a controversial model for radical pedagogical 
reform. Most of the efforts of the reformers and critics associated 
with Campe dwelt on the elementary and secondary schools, but 
they did take time to denounce roundly the abuses of the univer- 

sities and often called for their abolition. 
= Mockery of the traditional German universities became almost 
a staple of the budding German literature of the period, from such 
long-winded early novels as Salzmann’s obscure academic epic, 
Karl von Karlsberg, to such world-renowned pieces as Goethe’s 
Faust. Added to the traditional denunciations of abuses catalogued 
by earlier critics, however, the reader finds suggestions for alterna- 
tive forms of higher education that would liberate the student soul 
from the purgatory of a meaningless pedantic curriculum and 
train the mind for the practical tasks of later life. Aware of the 
difficulty of reforming the universities, and seeing virtually no 
good in them, the reformers of the 1780s urged their dissolution. 
The most eloquent defenders of the university idea were, signifi- 
cantly, professors and alumni of the new, reformed universities, 
notably Géttingen.!* Their influence was not insignificant, con- 
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sidering that many later university reformers (such as the Hum- 
boldt brothers) had been strongly impressed with the viability of 
modernized universities during student years at Göttingen. Those 
who tried to explain and justify the university as a type of educa- 
tional institution were to be sure, on the defensive in the late 
eighteenth century; but in contrast to the beginning of the century, 
the universities had at least some defenders. 

Perhaps even more important to the fate of the universities 
than the intellectual attacks and defences were the events attendant 
on the French revolution. While the revolution swept away all 
universities in France in the name of reason, in Germany it 
indirectly helped protect the university system. Merely by pruning 
away many marginal and sterile smaller institutions, the French 
invaders and their German allies infused new life into the remaining 
parts of the system. Furthermore, conservative reaction to the 
revolution tended to generate a new respect for such ‘historic’ 
institutions as the universities. It was with a direct appeal to 
German national pride that king Frederick William 111 of Prussia 
authorized the opening of the university of Berlin, ‘to replace on 
the intellectual plane what we have lost [after the battle of Jena] 
on the physical’. The very thought of equating a new university 
for a lost province would have been almost totally unthinkable 
as recently as the reign of Frederick 11. 

Within the two decades beginning with the French revolution, 
the second great crisis of the German universities within a century 
had comeand gone. Those who urged the abolition of the universi- 
ties were as much foiled by the outcome as those who wished to 
preserve all the hoary and meaningless traditions of past centuries. 
While a large number of universities did close, this number was 
restricted to those institutions unable to make the reforms neces- 
sary to give themselves a modern face and thus be able to compete 
with such universities as Göttingen. Most of the universities 
underwent significant further reforms and a strengthening of 
their ‘scientific’ curriculum and an emphasis upon original dis- 
covery during the generation of revolutionary upheavals. Usually 
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the reforms came from above, from state ministries which had 
been too weak or distracted or poor before to revise the privileges 
of the moribund universities: examples abound in the cases of 
Bavaria, Baden, and the various Prussian universities. The reforms 
forced the old universities, frightened by the spectre of extinction, 
to yield much of their traditional budgetary, personnel and 
curriculum-control privileges; but in return, they received a 
secure financial base, a more direct connection with the professional 
classes through qualifying examinations based on their curriculum 
(and thereby a guarantee of a steady flow of career-bound stu- 
dents), and considerable support for scientific research and 
productivity. These changes were not in themselves enough to 
produce the kind of rejuvenated university that would become 
the envy of the world in the late nineteenth century, but they were 
sufficient to lay the groundwork for that greatness. 

Neither of the significant university reform movements of the 
eighteenth century had completely succeeded in transforming and 
reviving the universities. But without the partial successes of 
these movements, proponents of the dissolution of the university 
system (as in France) might have succeeded in persuading govern- 
ments to push aside such ‘medieval’ institutions. Where govern- 
ment authority was strong, where the bureaucracy was moved by 
a combination of enlightened theory and ‘reform conservatism’, 
where the leading social classes backed curricular and other reform 
(as in Hanover), the hidebound traditions of the scholastic univer- 
sities were broken or at least bent enough so that a process of 
evolution could begin. Where such governmental and social 
forces were too weak to overcome resistance by the university 
corporations themselvex (and the university of Erfurt is a good 
example), reform failed and, not infrequently, the university 
collapsed. 

Thus the eighteenth century in most German states witnessed 
the preservation of the university system through the process of 
gradual reform carried out with pressure and support from state 
and society. It was the presence of a strong bureaucracy using 
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ideas of enlightened change and appealing to a responsible 
governing class of university-trained nobles and burghers that 
made Germany’s situation so very different from that of France 
at the same period and accounted in large part for the different 
fates of the French and German university systems during the 
nineteenth century. 
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The Development of Hungarian 
formal education in the 
eighteenth century 


by Matyas Bajké 
UNIVERSITY OF DEBRECEN 


The history of public education, and of educational culture, con- 
stitutes a very important chapter in the cultural history of eighteenth 
century Hungary. For with the literature, art and science of the 
period, education in general and school instruction in particular 
gained an ever increasing importance in the progress of Hungarian 
culture. This was not an accidental phenomenon, for the civilizing 
efforts of the bourgeoisie that had penetrated earlier the various 
fields of culture in the more developed western European countries 
were also exerting a profound influence on matters of education 
and schooling in Hungary. This occurred mostly in the second 
half of the century, under the impact of the philosophical and 
educational theory of the Enlightenment. However even in the 
first part of the century, with the spreading spirit of rationalism, 
ideas emerged that aimed at the renewal of the content of education 
and instruction. Thus historians of eighteenth century Hungarian 
education accept in essence the view that ‘this century is the 
century of pedagogy’ (Ernö Finaczy). However, before discussing 
the ideas and reform plans relevant to public education, we have 
to examine the organization and structural set-up of formal edu- 
cation itself. 


1. The structure of the Hungarian school system of the period 


The structural outlines of the eighteenth-century Hungarian 
school system emerged at the period of the rise and spread of 
Protestantism in Europe. The first Protestant schools in Hungary 
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were established in the 1530’s. At first they were built upon the 
Catholic institutions of the late middle ages and early modern 
times, by discontinuing some of these, replacing them and creating 
new types of schools. However, during the seventeenth century 
counter reformation many Protestant schools were occupied, 
among them even ones that had never been in the possession of the 
Catholic church. Especially the Jesuits, noted for their religious 
fanaticism, seized numerous schools, among them some well- 
known ones. Nevertheless, the Hungarian school system attained 
a medium level of development in central Europe. For the illustra- 
tion of this, let us examine the particular levels of the Hungarian 
school system at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

1. The elementary school. At the beginning of the century 
primary instruction was hardly different from the medieval parish 
school system. At any rate, as far as the level of education was 
concerned, few changes occurred at the beginning of modern 
times. This is true at least for the village schools where still only 
reading, writing and religion had been taught, mostly to the 
children of serfs, poorer noblemen and peasantry. This ‘curricu- 
lum’ was eventually supplemented with some Latin grammar for 
those pupils who wanted to continue with their studies. These 
village elementary schools had been independent public educa- 
tional institutions maintained by the Catholic or Protestant 
church and, to a lesser extent, by the council, or sometimes by a 
rich benefactor. Some of the stronger guilds also maintained 
schools where the pupils, apart from the aforementioned elemen- 
tary knowledge, acquired the theoretical and practical know-how 
of their respective trades. 

At this time, the urban elementary schools represented a more 
advanced educational level. They were supposed above all to 
satisfy the needs of the various bourgeois strata. Schools for 
the children of artisans, merchants and professionals had been 
established and maintained by the urban executive bodies (city 
councils). The educational material of these schools was 
generally more secular than that of the clerical institutions, 
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and their level of instruction well exceeded the standard of the 
village schools. 

The beginning of the century witnessed the spread of the so- 
called schools for girls in the larger rural communities and cities. 
These educational institutions provided a very rudimentary 
training, since the main aim of instruction here was the teaching 
of reading and catechism as well as the acquisition of skills in 
needle-craft and home economics. The latter subjects of instruc- 
tion prepared the girls for family life and work; thus the schools 
for girls as a type of institution acquired in the course of their 
developmenta certain practical colouration which they maintained 
throughout the eighteenth century. 

However, regarding the whole of the elementary school system, 
it could satisfy only to some extent the demands set for public 
education of the period for, as the Ernö Findczy stated, “The 
material and spiritual conditions of instruction were insufficient. 
There was no compulsory schooling; the schools were disorgan- 
ised. There were hundreds of schools where the number of pupils 
did not exceed ten, and there were thousands where the school-year 
lasted only four to five months at the most because the serfs sent 
their children to work in the fields for the greatest part of the year. 
In many places the teaching was discontinued for years because 
there was no school master or school building or there were no 
pupils’.t On the other hand, the situation was better in larger 
settlements, cities and diocesan centres. This was due not only to 
the more developed social conditions but also to the presence of 
higher schools exerting a positive influence, and to more direct 
inspiration by the world of science, literature and the arts. 

2. Secondary instruction. The elementary school system in 
Hungary was also unable to satisfy completely the contemporary 
expectations and requirements of the secondary schools. The 
main reason was that the development of the elementary 

1 Ernö Finaczy, Az ujkori nevelés 
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educational institutions did not coincide with the development 
and great transformation of the secondary schools in seventeenth 
century Hungary. Thus the more exacting churches and denomi- 
nations that maintained schools, organized primary sections 
within their secondary institutions. These functioned as a kind of 
preparatory courses in the setting of the gymnasium. At the end 
of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century the 
Jesuits, Calvinists and Piarists, who were the most exacting and 
had the largest number of schools, organized more and more 
gymnasia establishing first their primary, then gradually their 
secondary classes. 

Characteristic of this system was the Hungarian Protestant 
secondary school embracing both the primary and secondary 
sections. In some cases, as will be seen in the discussion of the 
higher educational system, even the academy section was included. 
Thus, discounting the rural separate schools of the Calvinists, 
and their colleges that operated in religious centres and had been 
raised to the rank of academies, the characteristic form of Protes- 
tant secondary schools in eighteenth century Hungary was the 
ten-grade institution. The following representation of the organ- 
isational structure of the contemporary Lutheran school of Eperjes 
provides a good illustration for the Protestant secondary school 
in eighteenth-century Hungary: 


Lower level 


Grade 1 in three groups: pupils of alphabet, syllabling and reading. 


Medium level 

Grade 2. Class of the elements of Latin. Apart from the grammar 
of medieval origin, Comenius’s grammar for beginners 
was also used. 

Grade 3. Class of Latin grammar. Comenius’s advanced grammar 
was used; also, instruction in Greek began. 

Grade 4. Class of Latin syntax. Already a Latin classic was read 
for practice. 

Grade 5. Class of Latin poetry. Horace and Virgil were read for 
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practice. Efforts were made to teach the better students 
the art of Latin poetry. Arithmetic was also taught. 

Grade 6. Class of Latin rhetoric. Cicero was taken as a model. The 
aim was to learn oration in Latin. History, too, was 
taught. 


Higher level 
Grade 7. Class of logic. Religious disputation was also taught. 
Grade 8. Class of practical philosophy (ethics). Religious dis- 
putation was continued. History and geography were 
also taught. 

Grade 9. Class of physics and metaphysics. Religious disputation 
was further continued. 

Grade 10. Class of theology. Hebrew and other oriental languages 

i were also taught.? 

This system of secondary schooling was obviously a Hungarian 
version of Sturm’s German Protestant gymnasium that was 
characteristic primarily of Lutheran, Calvinist and Unitarian 
formal education. However at the medium level, the gymnasium 
section only corresponded to the original German system in its 
organizational structure and in the content of instruction. More- 
over, regarding the latter, in teaching Latin antiquity the system 
surpassed the German one. Credit should be given to this type of 
school for its adaptability to local conditions. In more advanced 
bourgeois settlements the teaching of sciences, arithmetic, physics, 
geometry, as well as arts subjects such as history, philosophy, 
geography was more accentuated. 

In the lower grades of the Calvinist secondary schools the 
so-called publicus praeceptors (public teachers) gave instruction. 
In some institutions they were called ‘collaborators’ for having 
been selected from the best students by professors teaching in 


2 Janos Ravasz-Laszl6 Felkai-Béla in the periods of feudalism and capitalism] 
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higher grades; the ‘collaborators’ were entrusted with the educa- 
tion of the younger children. Thus the idea of ‘learning by teach- 
ing’ became widely adopted in Hungary, and this was an interesting 
practical feature of the Protestant school system of that time. This 
practice of teaching also indicated the great emphasis that was laid 
upon the free unfolding of the pupil’s personality. The same pur- 
pose was served by study-discussions called collatio or, in some 
places, disputatio, arranged by the students themselves, in smaller 
groups chaired by a professor. The discussion centred on some 
part of the syllabus or on the readings in a detailed, professional 
manner. The establishment of the collatio promoted the dissemina- 
tion among the students of the various scientific, literary and 
philosophical trends of the eighteenth century, for instance the 
literature and ideas of the Enlightenment. 

The coetus, the self-governing body of the students, played an 
important role at that time in the Hungarian Calvinist educational 
system. It originated from Frotzendorf’s school structure in 
Goldberg in Germany via the University of Wittenberg from 
which Hungarian Protestant students imported it. The coerus 
was, in fact, an autonomous body allowing college students to 
exercise their rights for self-government in the following three 
areas: a. Maintaining order and discipline in the school. Discipline 
was not enforced by the teachers from above but was accepted 
voluntarily and adhered to strictly by the students. b. Assisting in 
the educational work of the institute. The student office-holders 
participated actively in directing and supervising the life of the 
school. c. Participating in the financial management of the institu- 
tion. The coetus was intended to help the principal and professors 
of the school by looking after the catering of the students, by 
arranging their accommodation in and outside the college, and 
by taking charge of the heating. 

The office-holders of the coetus, having the most active role in 
the above-mentioned three fields as well as organizing and leading 
the autonomous life of the students, were the following: the 
senior, the head of the self-government, the most excellent among 
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the excellents; the contrascriba, the deputy to the senior, who was 
the strictest supervisor of school discipline; the economus, the 
treasurer, who was the manager of the material and financial 
affairs; the collega, who was the inspector of the students’ behaviour 
outside the college; the vigil, guarding peace and silence at night; 
the apparitor, watching over the order of classrooms and living 
quarters; the calaefactor, distributor of firewood and heater of the 
stoves. Apart from these we know of other important student 
functions as well, such as the fire marshal, the strongest of the 
fire-fighting students, and the fore-singer, the student with the 
finest voice of the members of the choir. The bearers of the 
different functions had been elected, and at the inauguration they 
had to take a public oath in front of the members of the 
coetus. Thus the internal life of the school obtained a democratic 
character.’ 

As far as the eighteenth-century Catholic secondary public 
education is concerned, gymnasia were maintained by the Society 
of Jesus (up to its dissolution in 1773), the Piarist order, as well as 
the Pauline order. Of the smaller orders the Dominicans, the 
Franciscans, the Minorites, the Promontors and the Benedictines 
maintained the better known secondary schools in Hungary. The 
Jesuits operated at that time more than thirty gymnasia, in addition 
to which they maintained nine boarding schools for children of the 
nobility. They had more renowned gymnasia, combined with 
boarding schools in Nagyszombat, Eperjes, Gyulafehérvár, 
Marosvásárhely, Nagyvárad, Pozsony and Kolozsvar. Their 
instructional system, based upon the widely known Ratio stu- 
diorum (1599), influenced the Hungarian Catholic educational 
system in its conceptual elements as well as organizational and 
methodical structure. This system became rigid by the middle- 
eighteenth century. Although in the Jesuit gymnasia the level of 
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instruction well surpassed that of the other orders, the one- 
sidedness of classical culture, the extremely rigid interpretation of 
religious dogmas, the rejection of various philosophical trends 
(rationalism, empiricism) made the spirit of instruction in their 
schools aristocratic and obsolete. Moreover, the Jesuits neglected 
the cause of popular education; apart from the primary classes of 
some gymnasia, they did not organize elementary schools. 

The Piarist order played a far more positive role in the history 
of eighteenth century Hungarian secondary education. This 
teaching order had moved from Poland to Hungary where it 
established about twenty gymnasia by the middle of the century. 
While the Jesuits in Hungary belonged to the joint Austro- 
Hungarian province and thus had less understanding of the 
Hungarian national aspirations, the Piarists organized an indepen- 
dent Hungarian province. This enabled them to adapt themselves 
more flexibly to the spirit of Hungarian education. The most 
famous Piarist gymnasia were in Pest, Szeged, Vac, Kecskemét, 
Nagykároly, Tata and Debrecen. Attached to their gymnasia, they 
established elementary classes everywhere: reading, writing, and 
counting. Their teaching concept was relatively more balanced 
than that of the other Catholic teaching orders, emphasizing 
besides the antique Latin culture the teaching of the Greek culture 
as well. Similarly instruction in the humanities was balanced with 
the teaching of elements of science. Moreover, they laid a great 
stress on the teaching of scientific discoveries. Thus Galileo and 
Newton occupied a very distinguished place in the teaching of 
physics. They disseminated the newest philosophical doctrines 
as well. At that time students of the Piarists’ gymnasia regularly 
read the authors of the Enlightenment, especially Rousseau when, 
with the exception of Protestant schools, he had been excluded 
from the libraries of all the other teaching orders. This was so in 
the so-called Royal Catholic gymnasia even though they had been 
placed under secular supervision. 

3. Higher education. The eighteenth century structure of Hun- 
garian higher education was very simple. Namely, contrary to the 
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European countries possessing a widespread university network, 
Hungary had but one university situated in Buda. This is, to be 
sure, characteristic of central Europe since Bohemia and Poland 
had to be satisfied also with one university each. But, if we consider 
the Netherlands or Switzerland, let alone Germany, England and 
France with several universities of world fame, Hungary belonged 
to the typically under-developed countries. True, a significant 
part of the east European and Balkan countries did not have even 
one single university. Moscow university itself was established in 
the middle of the century, on the initiative of Lomonosov. Hun- 
garian higher education could boast more universities in the middle 
ages than in the first half of modern times. In the middle ages the 
universitas in Pécs established by Ludovic the great, the studium 
generale in Buda established by king Sigismund, and the academia 
istropalitana organized by the initiative of king Mathias stood at a 
high scientific and educational level relative to the period. How- 
ever, the Turkish oppression of 150 years, the protracted religious 
wars, and the slowness of bourgeois transformation retarded the 
evolution of the structure of university education in Hungary. 
The Jesuit university had been established in 1635 in Nagy- 
szombat by the Hungarian archbishop Péter Pazmany and trans- 
ferred by Maria Theresa to Buda. In 1769 a faculty of medicine 
was added to its faculties of philosophy, theology and law. Thus 
it became a fully qualified higher educational institution teaching 
in four faculties. Since the university of Nagyszombat did not 
provide teachers’ training, the Society of Jesus maintained in 
Szakolcza a teacher training institution named Collegium repeten- 
tium. This was not a university but rather a college. ‘The majority 
of teachers in both Nagyszombat and Szakolcza were Jesuit 
priests and as a consequence scholastic philosophy became overly 
emphasized in teaching, not only in the faculty of philosophy but 
in the other faculties as well. The faculties of law and medicine 
employed secular teachers too. However, they could naturally 
not disseminate ideas contradictory to Jesuit doctrine. Neverthe- 
less, the activity of secular professors was of great significance, for 
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in the faculty of law Hungarian civil and public law were also 
taught in courses of high standard, besides canon and Roman law. 
Also, in medical training, the secular professors strived for 
practicality and reality. In addition the Jesuits maintained three 
schools of law, in Buda, Györ and Kassa (Finäczy, p.282). 

The Protestant colleges, operating academic sections, were for 
centuries of outstanding significance in the history of Hungarian 
higher education. As has been mentioned in connection with 
secondary education, in the Protestant schools the particular 
levels did not operate as separate institutions, but constituted 
lower, medium and higher sections within the same college. By 
the second half of the seventeenth century in some larger colleges 
outlines of sections of higher level, academic instruction began to 
emerge. As a result of this development at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the colleges of Sárospatak, Debrecen, Nagye- 
nyed, Pozsony, Papa and Kecskemét were offering special higher 
training by academic sections that were similar in structure to the 
academia but formed an integral part of the college. 

Hungary had no Protestant university at that time. Thus, the 
Protestant congregations in cultural centres that had a favourable 
location as far as settlement and geographic conditions were 
concerned, tried to satisfy both local and national societal needs 
by providing a supply of experts. These colleges trained mostly 
priests, lawyers and teachers. The length of study was five years. 
In the first year logic; in the second, metaphysics; in the third, 
jurisprudence; in the fourth and fifth, theology was the dominant 
subject. However, important subjects, such as mathematics, 
algebra, world and Hungarian history, Latin and Greek literature, 
geography, physics, pedagogy, etc. just to name the more import- 
tant courses, were taught in various years. Rhetoric, ethics and 
chronology were also successfully taught. 

This system of study had the great disadvantage that even at 

4 Sandor Nagy, A debrecenireformätus 
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higher levels each college student had to study every subject. 
Thus, they had to learn not only the subjects needed for the chosen 
profession but all the knowledge included in the curriculum from 
the first year on up to the fifth year, from logic through philosophy 
and jurisprudence to courses in rhetoric and theology, as if 
lawyers and teachers needed to have as much knowledge of 
theology as ministers, and vice versa. This practice of higher 
education was haunted by the pan-sophic ideas of Comenius 
elaborated in Sárospatak (1650-1654). However, the pan-sophic 
theory of ‘teaching all knowledge at all levels’ had become obsolete 
and Hungarian higher education of the eighteenth century needed 
specialized training. That is why this century gave birth to so many 
proposals for reform and curriculum plans. 

As a matter of fact, neither the ruling political power nor the 
leadership of the churches was satisfied with the existing structure 
of instruction. However, they did not want to ‘introduce’ major 
changes into it. The more comprehensive endeavours towards 
reform originated elsewhere, in the intellectual movements. This, 
however, aimed at the modernization and modification of the 
lower, medium and higher levels of educational culture alike and 
in a certain way influenced the educational ideas of political power 
as well as of the church government. 


11. The educational ideas of rationalism in Hungary 


The periodization of intellectual trends in historical disciplines 
is a very important, indeed fundamental task. It is at the same 
time one of the most difficult. It is fundamental since in the various 
periods of historical development intellectual trends come to the 
fore, their importance is increased and they gain an influence 
upon the course of history superseding all other factors. This is 
the case with the two great cultural trends of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century, rationalism and the Enlightenment. 

It is also the case with other important trends, such as empiri- 
cism, philanthropism, neo-humanism, etc.—to mention only the 
ones that exerted a marked influence upon the educational culture 
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and public education in the first part of modern times. All these 
spiritual trends escape schematisation in time and space alike. 
All endeavours to do so are ‘arbitrary’, especially as far as the 
duration or aftermath of the effects of an intellectual trend are 
concerned. Nevertheless, it is at the same time ‘indispensable’ 
as proven in the last one or two decades by both the international 
and Hungarian literature on periodization.® 

As far as the periodization of rationalism is concerned, we do 
not wish to go into the details of its initial emergence, development 
and spread; we want merely to point out that inrespect to Hungary, 
there is a shift in timing. Thus, it is necessary to speak of a late 
period of rationalism in Hungary. To specify, while from a broader 
point of view this intellectual trend, from Descartes to Rollin, had 
been substantially ‘achieved’ in the seventeenth century, in 
Hungary it had powerful representatives even in the first half of 
the eighteenth century. Moreover, the second half of this century 
still had rationalist thinkers and pedagogues, especially as far as 
religious rationalism was concerned. 

At the same time this late Hungarian period of rationalism 
adjoined the Enlightenment and some of its representatives, and 
even became mixed with it. Thus in Hungary one cannot strictly 
tell apart the late period of rationalism and the early period of 


Enlightenment. In the case of 
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rationalism appeared together with Enlightenment. The two 
trends complemented one another in their views, works, theoretical 
and practical activity in a way that can be delimited difficult though 
it may be. This is not a matter of chance if we take into account 
that the variety of rationalism that faded away and was ‘corrected’ 
by religious schooling in Hungary could be easily accommodated 
with the yet ‘less radical’, not yet accomplished variety of En- 
lightenment. Above all, in the joint effect of the two trends lies 
the moving force of the appearance and evolution of encyclopaedic 
pedagogues. Namely, it was in the second half of the seventeenth 
and the first half of the eighteenth century that the noted Hungarian 
teachers had begun to cultivate from a rationalist conviction the 
various branches of philosophy, and to enrich the specialized 
disciplines of science with enlightened thinking. Philosophical 
rationalism on the one hand, naturalist thought on the other: this 
is, as we see it, the ‘secret’ of the comprehensiveness of the Hun- 
garian encyclopaedic pedagogues. Let us now glance at the more 
important of them, mostly the ones who played an outstanding 
role in the history of Hungarian educational culture of the period 
under review and assisted the development of Hungarian public 
education in their epoch. 

1. Mátyás Bél (1684-1749). He was one of the most powerful 
forerunners of the rationalization and reformation of Hungarian 
public education in the eighteenth century. A student of Francke 
at the university of Halle, he was a follower of Pietism. After his 
return to Hungary rationalist endeavours appear in his thoughts. 
Later the ideas of the early Enlightenment, too, are reflected in 
some of his works. In 1710, in the gymnasium of Besztercebanya 
he began to realise the spirit of the university of Halle which, 
at that time, did not follow Francke unanimously. However, the 
real domain of his activity was the /yceum of Pozsony where his 
manifold scientific interests and several of his instructional and 
educational reform ideas unfolded. Pozsony was at that time the 
most developed Hungarian bourgeois city whose institution of 
higher education, the lyceum, however, was characterized in its 
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substance and methods by Hungarian feudalist traits. Thus, Bél 
propounded the idea of rationalization in the lyceum of Pozsony. 
This already well-known encyclopaedic scholar, who was the 
principal of that institution between 1714 and 1721, had the 
opportunity of realizing his ideas. The most important result of 
Bél’s activity there was that the lyceum of Pozsony became the 
leading educational institution of the period in northern Hungary. 

Above all Mátyás Bél modernized the curriculum of the /yceum. 
It was he who introduced to that school and to Hungarian public 
education in general, the teaching of geography of Hungary. 
Also, he was the first who initiated the teaching of the history of 
Hungary, connected with geography. By this, he made an impor- 
tant step toward the formation of curricular elements for a public 
education in the national spirit. However, he did not lose sight 
of the demand of universality either; within the framework of his 
course ‘history of European states’ he taught the detailed political 
history of his epoch. In spite of the initial aversion and objections 
of his ecclesiastic superiors, his colleagues also accepted Bél’s 
methodological reforms, namely the abolition of dictation, the 
introduction of French, of demonstration classes and regular 
meetings, the establishment of study records, organization of 
schools for individual streets, etc. 

This encyclopaedic teacher was a scientist, too; he was a creative 
person who served public education by his manifold research. 
Thus his scientific work has been closely linked with his teaching 
activity. Bél carried out large-scale research in order to complete 
a general description of Hungary. His intention was realized in 
his work Hungariae antiquae et novae prodomus (Nuremberg 1723), 
in which Bél took account of the economy, politics, geography, 
history, health, natural history, demography and linguistic history 
of the country. In this respect Bél continued the endeavours of 
Janos Apaczai Csere (1625-1660), the great Hungarian rationalist 
pedagogue by publishing his major encyclopaedic work, Notitia 
Hungariae novae historico-geografica (Vienna 1735-1742, 4 vols.). 
Though one volume of this gigantic work remained in manu- 
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script, nonetheless, it became a basic source of further research as 
well as of higher education. 

Bél wrote several textbooks, manuals and lecture notes in 
Latin, German, Hungarian and Czech. The most important of 
those is Der ungarische Sprechmeister (Pozsony 1729), a textbook 
of Hungarian written in German. He also published the first 
pedagogical weekly, Nova Posoniensis that appeared regularly in 
1721 and 1722, and served the purpose of the rational development 
of instruction and education. He involved his best disciples in 
the writing of the weekly and also in the collection of source 
materials for his other works. These students thus participated in 
his instructional and scientific endeavours in the spirit of rational- 
ism and Enlightenment. 

2. György Maróthi (1725-1744). He embodied the most typical 
encounter of the two intellectual trends, namely, when late 
rationalism and the early Enlightenment met in the work of a 
creative individual. He was the famous encyclopaedic teacher of 
the college of Debrecen. He studied, among other places, in 
Basel, Zurich, Bern and Utrecht. The development of his rationalis- 
tic conception was mostly inspired by the university of Utrecht 
since by that time the ideas of the large group of Cartesians has 
been accepted in the Netherlands. Maróthi became a professor of 
the college of Debrecen in 1738 where he taught, at first, arith- 
metic, history and Latin. His knowledge of languages even while he 
was a beginning teacher stunned his contemporaries, for Maróthi 
spoke, apart from Latin, French and Dutch, and also Hebrew, 
Greek and Italian. During his short career (Maróthi died at the age 
of 29) he carried out widespread theoretical and practical activities. 

On the basis of experiences acquired abroad, mostly in the 
Netherlands and Switzerland he attempted to rationalize the way 
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of instruction and education in colleges. In order to do this, he 
first of all aimed at the modernization of teaching and method- 
ology. Maróthi made a big step toward the realization of this by 
the textbook Arithmetica vagy a sydmvetésnek mestersége (Arith- 
metic or the art of calculus) published in 1743 in Debrecen. Mar6thi’s 
rationalist conviction was reflected in the most glaring way in this 
work. At the same time, by having written the book in Hungarian, 
he laid the basis for the teaching of mathematics in Hungarian. In 
the introduction to this work, Maróthi severely criticized previous 
Hungarian textbooks. He stated that some of the writers of text- 
books ‘had, themselves, not understood mathematics’. He especi- 
ally condemned authors who ‘sprinkled’ their works with “com- 
ments on the Bié/e’ and who ‘put into verses’ arithmetical exercises. 
He was of the opinion that neither the holy scriptures nor poetry 
had a place in textbooks. The introduction to the textbook con- 
tained a special instruction on the systematic training of teachers 
and included separate paragraphs on recommended methods for 
students. Maróthi called the teachers’ attention to continuity and 
systematic method, whereas students were admonished to learn 
the material gradually. 

Some important mathematical notions in Hungarian stem from 
Maróthi, such as számlálás (counting), összeadás (addition), 
kivonás (subtraction), osztás (division), osztó (dividend), maradék 
(remainder), kerület (perimeter); the notion of szorzás (multiplica- 
tion), as has been shown by the Hungarian literature on the history 
of mathematics, developed from his notion of sokszorozds (factor- 
ing).” The so-called ‘peasant-arithmetic’ part of this textbook (i. e. 
counting by abacus or calculi) greatly contributed to its three 
reprintings (1743, 1763, 1782); this, indeed, was a success in the 
history of Hungarian textbook publishing in the eighteenth 
century. 
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Marôthÿs two famous curriculum proposals, the Zdea (1740) 
and Opiniones (1741), reflect rather the spirit of the early Enlighten- 
ment. The first deals with the reforms of higher education while 
the latter discussed the problems related to the modernization of 
lower and medium level instruction. In both proposals Maróthi 
urged raising the level of teaching by focusing on scientific training 
and more secular instruction. At the practical level he initiated the 
introduction and expansion of musical and choral culture in the 
institutions of higher education. Maróthi was opposed to the 
order of his superiors that “students should not sing from score’. 
He also organized the college choir that became the first four-part 
choir, the forerunner of the so-called Musicum collegium. With 
his initiative Maróthi opened up a new path for the development of 
the musical and singing culture in schools that hitherto had served 
exclusively ecclesiastical purposes. His pioneering work enabled 
Csokonai, the greatest poet of the Hungarian Enlightenment ‘to 
grow up on the musical compositions of Lavotta and others’. 

In his proposal of 1743 submitted to the senate (city council) of 
Debrecen, Maróthi urged the establishment of ‘national schools’ 
in each street. Thus emerged ‘the six schools in six streets’ that were 
thefirst harbingers of secular popular schools. In hiscorrespondence, 
which remained in manuscript, he dealt extensively with the every- 
day problems of teaching: visual aids in school, collections of vari- 
ous branches of science (physics, mathematics, botany, geography), 
supply of school equipment and text books, the extension of the 
college library, etc. His letters shed light on Mardthi’s extended 
contacts in Hungary and abroad. Maréthis correspondence with 
Beck (Switzerland), lately discovered by philological research, could 
still bring valuable scientific and pedagogical surprises. But by even 
the already known aspects of his activity he rendered a great service 
to the cause of progressive education in the eighteenth century.’ 

8 Béla Jausz, Maróthi György, a iii.1: Imre Lengyel, Közelebb Maróthi- 
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3. István Hatvani (1718-1786). While Maróthi was closer to 
rationalism, Hatvani came nearer to the ideas of the Enlightenment. 
A common characteristic feature of both is, however, that they 
lived in a period when the old spirit still had held on in the 
Hungarian education but the new educational idea began to 
make its influence felt. This was a transitory period in the 
history of Hungarian education, exemplified also by Hatvani’s 
career. 

Hatvani, too, was an outstanding teacher, a famous encyclo- 
paedic professor of the college of Debrecen. He acquired his 
secondary education in Rimaszombat, Kecskemét and Debrecen, 
i. e. in cities where schools were bastions of Protestant puritanism. 
In Debrecen he was strongly influenced by Maróthi. From 
1746 on, as a student of the university of Basel he studied mostly 
science. Of his teachers, Bernouilli and Zwinger exerted a strong 
influence on him; the former by his lectures on physiology, 
the latter in practical medicine. After having studied three years 
abroad, Hatvani became a professor of the college of Debrecen 
in 1749. 

His inaugural lecture bore the title: “The use of mathematics in 
other sciences’. This lecture already exemplified the manifold 
theoretical and practical interests of the future encyclopaedic 
scientist that were directed towards rationalisation and the 
Enlightenment. Departing from the Cartesian rationalism, Hat- 
vani attached the greatest importance to method. Correspond- 
ingly, he attributed the underdevelopment of contemporary 
Hungarian school conditions to the lack of development of 
methodical, 7. e. scientific thought. Hatvani’s inaugural speech 
terminates the rationalist period of the higher education in 
Debrecen but at the same time it opens up the period of Enlighten- 
ment in the intellectual history of the institution. 

Hatvani’s teaching activity unfolded in the chair of philosophy. 
His lectures embraced a wide variety of disciplines; his more 
important studies were in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, geography, astronomy, philosophy, and natural law. 
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However, he paid special attention to practical exercises, too. The 
exercises in physics and experiments in chemistry conducted by 
him constituted important milestones in the history of scientific 
instruction in the eighteenth century. In these exercises his 
disciples were not only acquainted with the latest results of the 
contemporary sciences but were also inspired to their creative 
application. However, Hatvani’s physical and chemical experi- 
ments have been surrounded by a certain ‘mystery’. Hence, some 
college-students not familiar with those branches of science, as 
well as the peasant city-dwellers of Debrecen susceptible to 
superstitions, attributed a ‘magic’ force to those procedures. Thus 
emerged the so-called ‘Hatvani legends’ under the influence of 
which persons jealous of the then already famous professor spread 
the rumour that Hatvani ‘had a pact with the devil’. 

Hatvani wrote his works in Latin for he did not regard the 
Hungarian language sufficiently developed for use in scientific 
works or books for higher education. His writings, which have 
been linked to the ideas of enlightened rationalism in Europe, 
characteristically represent the national colouration of the endeav- 
ours to reforms in Hungary. Of Hatvani’s works, three—Oratio 
de philosophiae utilitate in theologia (Basel 1757), Introductio ad 
principia philosophiae (Debrecen 1757) and Modesta disquisitio 
(Vienna 1785 )—played an equally important role in theology and 
philosophy, in changing the views on college education of the 
period as well as in arousing interest in scientific thought outside 
the school system. In this respect Hatvani established a school 
whose main pedagogical importance was that he started the career 
of a whole group of disciples trained in sciences and imbued with 
the philosophical ideas of the Enlightenment. His idea of naturalism 
equally enriched the scientific thought as well as philosophical 
interests and theological views. Among his numerous disciples 
worth mentioning were Samuel Tessedik, the greatest figure of 
the pedagogy of the Hungarian Enlightenment; Pal Sarvari, the 
noted textbook writer, who wasa teacher of drawing and engraving 
at the end of the eighteenth century; and Istvan Veszprémi, the 
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famous physician and naturalist who wrote a textbook on mid- 
wifery.® 

4. György Bárány (2682-1757). Until now we have mentioned 
pedagogues who, even though teaching in ecclesiastic schools, 
attempted to enrich Hungarian education by their ideas and 
reformatory views developed in a secular spirit. In contradiction 
to them, Bárány, who also was a famous instructor of an ecclesiastic 
school, namely of the Lutheran institute of Györ, was a typical 
pastor-teacher. Bárány represented a tendency in Hungarian 
education of the first half of the eighteenth century which attempted 
to utilize enlightened rationalism for the interests, improvement 
and enhanced effectiveness of religious education. 

After having finished his studies in Hungary, György Bárány 
initially spent three years at the university of Jena, than read for 
two years at the university of Halle. In this latter the lectures of 
Francke made a lasting impression on him. Like Mátyás Bél, he, 
too, returned to Hungary as a follower of Pietism. In the formation 
of his world-view, the educational practice and the teaching of 
religious dogmas imposed upon him the recognition of the 
importance of reason. Thus Bárány is considered one of the 
outstanding representatives of religious rationalism in Hungary 
in the fields of instruction and education. 

At first, for years, he was an instructor of boys of rich families. 
After that Barany became a teacher, later vice-principal of the 
Lutheran school in Györ. He had greatly contributed to this 
school’s becoming, together with the /yceum in Pozsony, one of 
the best educational institutions of western Hungary by the middle 
of the century. For his merits, as pastor-teacher and vice-director 
he was promoted to dean, but despite his extensive service in the 
church, he did not give up his activity geared to the development 
of education. True, his reformatory attempts were very moderate; 
Barany considered teaching and education a field of more subtle 


° Ede Lésy Schmidt, Hatvani Istvan Mátyás Bajké, ‘Hatvani Istvan’, Ma- 
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and gentle innovations, and refrained from any decisive, let alone 
more radical reform proposals. His religious rationalism, pastor- 
teacher enlightenment was characterized by sound moderation 
and prudence. 

Barany’s enlightened rationalism, motivated by Pietist prin- 
ciples, suggested the expansion of scientific instruction, in order 
to balance the one-sided humanistic education. His pursuit was 
the realization of a more satisfactory division between humanistic 
and scientific instruction. Similarly, he wanted to balance the 
teaching of classical languages with that of the national language. 

His main work, Augustus Herman Franckénekoktatäsaa gyermek- 
nevelésrél (The teachings of Augustus Herman Francke on child 
education, Halle 1711), also attests to these balanced views, the 
commitment to moderate reform-thoughts. Bárány was a typical 
representative of the religious rationalism of the period which 
played a remarkable role in the history of the Hungarian school- 
system in the eighteenth century.” 


ul. The pedagogy of the Hungarian Enlightenment 


In the above discussion we hope we have substantiated our view 
that the eighteenth century history of Hungarian education is 
broader in temporal and spatial respects than the pedagogy of the 
Enlightenment. This is equally characteristic of the Hungarian as 
well as of the central European Enlightenment. In fact the latest 
scholarship does not equate the thought of the age with the west 
European Enlightenment. Mortier’s study has clearly shown that 
‘the eighteenth century and the “Enlightenment” are not inter- 
changeable’. True, Mortier bases this statement on literary 
phenomena but, to my mind, this view is approximately valid also 
for the phenomena of public education and instruction. 


10 József Szinnyei, Magyar írók lagosodas, preromantika és romantika’ 
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As far as the periodisation of the Enlightenment and of its 
pedagogy is concerned, in relation to Hungary we can speak of 
its unfolding in the second half of the eighteenth century, and of 
its decline and termination at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Thus, in this sense, the pedagogy of the Enlightenment 
has three periods in Hungary: 1. The early period lasting from the 
last third of the seventeenth century to the forties of the eighteenth 
century and, as we have seen, is mixed with the educational ideas 
of rationalism; 2. The period of blossoming between the middle 
to the nineties of the eighteenth century that appears purely, 
devoid of any other intellectual trends, both in the enlightened 
absolutism and the national trend of the Enlightenment; 3. The 
late period that begins at the end of the eighteenth century and 
lasts to the beginning of the nineteenth, signalizing the decline 
and cessation of the Enlightenment in this period. Since we have 
already touched upon the first of the three periods, the one con- 
nected with the enlightened rationalism, in the following section 
we wish to deal with the period of blossoming of the Enlighten- 
ment and respectively with two of its important trends. 

1. The educational policy of enlightened absolutism. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century in Europe some important statesmen 
and rulers, e. g. Frederick 11 of Prussia, Catherine 1, Russian 
tsarina, and Maria Theresa, Austrian empress and queen of 
Hungary, accepted certain ideas of the French Enlightenment and 
decided in favour of the reform and development of the educational 
system of their respective countries. These rulers were basically 
dissatisfied with the school network and education of their realms. 
Thus, they laid a great emphasis in their stated political goals on 
their concern about public education and its unified organization. 

Maria Theresa, the ruler of Hungary who dallied with the ideas 
of the Enlightenment but exercised an absolute political power, 
was also dissatisfied with the state of affairs of Hungarian public 
education. She was dissatisfied with the acts Lxxiv of 1715 and 
Lxx of 1723 for those did not fulfil her expectations and did not 
accomplish the objectives of the suprema inspectio which was 
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intended to unify all schools and educational institutions of the 
country and assure the right of supervision to the ruler. The 
queen was dissatisfied with the so-called Carolina resolutio of 1731 
as well, which, in its essence, had been directed against the Prot- 
estant school system by blocking the establishment of further 
Protestant institutions of higher education, by closing some of 
their secondary schools viz. demoting several institutions of 
higher education from the rank of college. These measures, 
without doubt, did not do much credit to the court of Vienna 
and raised up many enemies of the dynasty. Not only were the 
Protestant school supporters antagonized, but also those circles, 
be they Calvinist, Catholic or secular, that cared for the national 
interests of Hungarian public education. 

With the ascent to the throne of Maria Theresa (1740) the 
educational conception of ‘school politics’ began which certainly 
brought new ideas to Hungarian public education. At first, the 
queen was still very cautious and undertook only minor measures 
for the nationwide reorganization of the school system. However, 
after the dissolution of the Jesuit order in Hungary (1773), she 
took more decisive steps toward the reformation of public educa- 
tion. In the course of this process, she edited in 1777 the system of 
studies called Ratio Educationis which opened up a new period in 
the history of official educational policy in Hungary. The full title 
of this important and voluminous work is Ratio educationis 
totiusque rei literariae per regnum Hungariae et provincias eidem 
adnexas? 

The persons who were commissioned by the queen with the 
elaboration of the Ratio, József Ürményi, Dániel Tersztyánszky 
and Ádám Kollár, were well-educated, loyal servants of the court. 
Bearing in mind the absolutist interests of the ruler, they worked 
out comprehensively the enlightened goal of developing a unified 
system for Hungarian public education. 


12 Ratio educationis totiusque rei 1777), i; Budapest 1913, in the edition 
literariae per regnum Hungariae et of the Association of Catholic high- 
provincias eidem adnexas (Vindobanae school teachers). 
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The Ratio is divided into three main parts. The first contains 
regulations on ‘the order of school administration’, on the trans- 
formation of the organizational life of schools; it then deals with 
the material, financial aspects of educational institutions, with the 
remuneration of teachers and professors; it also prescribes the 
establishment of a fund of study (fundus studiorum) and a pension 
fund (fundus pensionum). The second part contains the material 
for each type and level of the school system and provides detailed 
syllabi as well as methodological instructions for the curriculum. 
The third part includes the so-called school regulations (politia 
scholarum), defines the disciplinary sanctions, supervision and 
control. Of the three parts the first two are especially important. 
For in the first part the Ratio educationis intends to transform the 
hitherto divided school system into a unified one. In this organiza- 
tion the three-grade primary school, the three-grade grammar- 
school, the two-grade gymnasium, the academy consisting of 
courses in philosophy and law as well as the royal university are 
independent institutions that are, however, parts of the whole, i. e. 
of the unified system under secular (royal) control. The direction 
and supervision of the network of lower and medium level schools 
was carried out by regional superintendents of schools headed 
by secular persons appointed by the Court. 

The second part of the Ratio contains the teaching material and 
the syllabus. In this respect the authors of the Razio were influenced 
by the utilitarian principle of the Enlightenment. This principle, 
which stemmed from the Englishman Locke and captured the 
minds of all important educational theoreticians of the Enlighten- 
ment from the French Helvétius to the German Basedow, deter- 
mines the structure of the syllabus. This is demonstrated by the 
way subjects were ranked: 1. Generally necessary knowledge 
(studia, quae universe omnibus necessaria sunt). 2. Generally useful 
subjects (guae universe utilia sunt). 3. Studies necessary for some 
specialty (quae non omnibus, sed aliquibus solum juvenibus necessaria 
aut utilia sunt). This division corresponds to the main goal of the 
curriculum plans and subjects set by the Ratio for the whole 
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educational system: ‘In particular, above all those subjects ought 
to be identified which correspond to the Constitution of the 
country, to the needs of the nations and states living here, to the 
relationships and solidarity of the various regions, which thus 
seem to exert a beneficial influence upon the education of the 
youth.13 

Only some elements of the Rario educationis were transformed 
into practice. Concerning the administrative and organizational 
aspects of the school system, county school superintendencies, 
chief directorates of school districts, as well as organizations of 
primary and secondary schools under royal and Catholic control 
were established. Since, however, the Protestant denominations 
did not accept the Ratio, its educational policy measures did not 
embrace approximately forty per cent of the Hungarian school 
system. In many respects, in content and methodology alike, there 
were important changes in practice, for example the extension of 
the scope and material of science subjects; the introduction of 
history, literature, and geography as independent subjects; and 
the restriction of Latin classicism and the extension of instruction 
in the national language. 

The educational policy of enlightened absolutism brought 
separate measures for Transylvania. Emperor Joseph 11, who 
overstressed both the absolutist and enlightened efforts of his 
mother, empress Maria Theresa, and paid less attention to the 
national interests of Hungarian public education, issued his edict 
under the title Norma regia in 1781.14 The document had been 
prepared by József Martonfi, superintendent of the Transylvanian 
schools, who, with the involvement of some experts (József 
Kovacs, a teacher in the Piarist gymnasium in Kolozsvár; József 
Csere, a grammar teacher also from Kolozsvar; Istvan Polya, a 
professor in the Theresan academy, etc.), established a well- 
organized educational system for this region. 


13 Ratio educationis, transl. Aladar 14 Norma regia pro scholis magni 
Friml (Budapest 1913), p.84. principatus Transilvaniae Iosephi II. 
Caesar, Aug. Magni Principis, Trans. 

jussu edita (Cibinii 1781), p.74. 
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The most important difference between the Norma regia and the 
Ratio could be best seen in the principles concerning the adminis- 
tration and supervision of the educational system. The goal 
of the unification of the state educational system was formulated 
more decisively in the former. ‘Since the common good of the 
state, and the royal concern for good education and instruction 
of all growing youth without exception, which retains our 
attention, requires the public administration to pay careful 
attention to the educational matters, not only of the Catholic 
youth, but also of the youth of other religions, and that the 
political system of education be guided by equal and unified prin- 
ciples, we, therefore, graciously decree that this new system of 
instruction . . . should serve as a rule and guidance for those 
schools, too, whose supporters follow another creed than Catholic’ 
(quoted by Finaczy, p.365). 

In the content of instruction there is also a difference between 
the Ratio educationis and the Norma regia. While the Ratio is 
characterized by a multitude of subjects, the Norma advocates in 
the curriculum a restricted scope of knowledge. Exception is 
made for Greek language and literature, which the curriculum 
included in the Norma considers more important for the Transyl- 
vanian gymnasia, and prescribes them as regular subjects to be 
taught two hours per week. 

Otherwise the two systems of instruction that were intended to 
serve the educational policy of enlightened absolutism, did not 
introduce basic changes into the history of the Hungarian or 
Transylvanian educational culture. Their importance, however, 
was epochal for, even if in a moderate way, they fostered progress 
and determined the development of the Hungarian public educa- 
tion up to the publication of the second Ratio educationis (1806). 
The analysis of the latter, however, extends beyond the scope of 
our topic. 

2. Efforts towards the realization of the pedagogy of the Enlighten- 
ment. The enlightened absolutism in Hungary tended to realize 
the ideas of the Enlightenment only in so far as they corresponded 
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to the interests of the Austrian dynasty, the ruling Habsburg 
family. Thus, it excluded from education measures concerning 
instruction in the national spirit as well as the revolutionary ideas 
of the French Enlightenment. This is exemplified by the efforts 
to substitute not the Hungarian but rather the German language 
for instruction in Latin. The works of Diderot, Helvétius, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, etc., were banned in Hungary. This did not 
happen by chance, for the rulers of Europe, among them the 
Habsburgs, were frightened of the spread of the ideas propounded 
by the French revolution, and their educational policy, and thus 
they laid an ever stronger stress upon absolutist measures. By the 
end of the eighteenth century the idea of the ‘common empire’ 
came increasingly to the fore and the educational policy of unified 
instruction was transformed into the ‘political thought of amalga- 
mation’.1® 

However, avant-garde ideas and thoughts could not be kept 
within national boundaries in the field of instruction and education. 
Progressive ideas of the Enlightenment and the French Revolu- 
tion penetrated into Hungary, spread by teachers and professors 
who had visited foreign countries, by students who had studied 
in the universities of France, England, the Netherlands, through 
book parcels from intellectuals and scientists outwitting the 
border guards and their strict customs inspections. As a result, 
parallel with the Hungarian Jacobin movement, many Hungarian 
pedagogues, and theoretical and practical experts in education 
were imbued with the progressive ideas of the Enlightenment. A 
portion of them attempted to realize advanced pedagogical ideas, 
even though they received little or no material and moral support 
from the official educational administration. 

The most successful person who tried to establish the pedagogy 
of the Enlightenment, was Sámuel Tessedik (1742-1820). He 
organized an experimental school in Szarvas. Tessedik, a Lutheran 


15 Ernö Finaczy, A magyarországi education under Maria Theresa] (Buda- 
közoktatás története Mária Terézia pest 1899), p.336. 
korában [History of Hungarian public 
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minister, was initially a follower of enlightened absolutism but 
supported and spread progressive educational ideas by establishing 
in 1780 the so-called ‘school of studiousness’. This institution 
existed for two decades, with an interruption of a few years. In it 
Tessedik tried to realize Rousseau’s ideas of education when he 
made an effort to teach peasant children ‘to learn by work’. In 
applying this idea to Hungarian conditions, as Pestalozzi did in 
Switzerland, Tessedik stated: ‘one has to provide the peasantry 
with practical and economically oriented knowledge applied to its 
own life conditions and preparing them to their tasks in life’ 
(Ravasz etc., p.50). 

Tessedik, however, did not only want to extend economically 
and practically the culture of the people, but also wanted to 
enable the children of the people to obtain a higher education and 
acquire higher-level knowledge. This was his leading principle 
in writing his theoretical works, among others several reform 
plans. In his reformatory proposal Tizenkét paragrafus a magyar 
iskolaiigyrél (Twelve paragraphs on Hungarian educational 
affairs, 1791) Tessedik already criticized the concepts of en- 
lightened absolutism and suggested to the cultural committee of 
the national assembly that had been formed in 1790, the establish- 
ment of new schools and economic educational institutions. He 
also expounded some important reformatory ideas in the works 
Részletes felvilégositds (Detailed instructions, 1798) as well as 
Utasitdsok a dékán számára (Instructions for the dean, 1799) in 
which he included interesting methodological reforms.1* Tesse- 
dik’s theoretical works and practical activity for the realization of 
the ideas of the Enlightenment, extended beyond contemporary 
Hungarian conditions, and were instrumental in the educational 
affairs and pedagogical literature of the nineteenth century.” 

In Hungarian efforts towards the realization of the pedagogical 
ideas of the Enlightenment, an outstanding role is to be attributed 


16Imre Wellman, Tessedik Sámuel  lémäja’ [Some problems concerning 
(Budapest 195 4), pp-94-109. the 19th century history of education 

17 Matyas Bajk6, “A munkára nevelés for work], Acta Pedagogica Debrecina, 
XIX, századi történetének néhány prob- xxiv.ş 1-53. 
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to count Gyorgy Festetics who, by founding in 1797 the Georg- 
ikon in Keszthely, established one of the first training institutions 
for agricultural engineers in Europe. This rich and enlightened 
aristocrat, apart from desiring the economic development of his 
own estate, was led by the noble goal of training farm managers. 
For this, he bore not only significant expenses but did not shy 
away from withdrawing his sympathy from the contemporary 
Hungarian landed aristocracy, and did not mind falling into dis- 
favour at the court of Vienna either. In his attempts to organize 
schools, in the instruction of his serfs he also availed himself of 
the experiences accumulated by Tessedik. With the practical 
leadership of the Georgikon, Festetics commissioned János 
Nagyvathy, an enlightened teacher, who was also a noted pioneer 
of the agricultural sciences in Hungary.18 

The writers and philologists of the Hungarian Enlightenment 
also made successful attempts at the realization of progressive 
pedagogical thoughts. Their efforts were primarily reflected in 
their literary and theoretical works. Especially noteworthy are 
György Bessenyei (1747-1811) who both in his literary and 
theoretical works advocated the ‘enlightenment of reason’ and 
Ferenc Kazinczy (1759-1831) who served popular culture by his 
reformation of the language. In one of his speeches Kazinczy said: 
“The teacher who can handle a child as a child should be handled, 
who would not shun away from being a child; and who would 
shun away from those whom nature has endowed with power of 
judgment, with reflecting reason, since great people like Rousseau 
have sought delight in becoming children; the teacher who can 
teach children by letting them forget that they are in school and 
think that they lie on the laps of their mothers who tell them 
amusing tales;—the teacher who refines the minds and hearts of 
the pupils, who kindly teaches and improves them; this is the 
teacher to whom I desire to entrust my schools’.1? 


18 Sándor Süle, ‘Pethe Ferenc és a 1957), iii/iv.327-340. 
Georgikon’ [Ferenc Pethe and the 19 Ferenc Kazinczy, Hivatalba vezetö 
Georgicon], Agrártörténeti szemle [Re- beszéd [Inaugural speech] (Kassa 1789). 
view of agricultural history] (Budapest pp.20-21. 
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We have reviewed the history of Hungarian public education 
in the eighteenth century. We have attempted not only to provide 
an historical framework, an historical sketch of Hungarian educa- 
tional culture, but also to review the history of ideas. In this 
context we reviewed the efforts of the early enlightened period of 
rationalism directed to the transformation of school system, as 
well as the attempts to realize the ideas of the enlightened absolut- 
ism and of the Enlightenment. The temporal delineation of the 
educational ideas of the late Enlightenment has been deliberately 
left to the end of our essay. This period of the Hungarian school 
system extends into the nineteenth century, thus it is marginal 
to the topic of our investigations. 

However, in view of the fact that the late period of the pedagogy 
of the Hungarian Enlightenment lasts from 1795 to 1806, we 
cannot leave out of consideration this historical period either. 
We cannot do this, above all, because the collapse of the republican 
(Martinovics) movement organized by the Hungarian Jacobins 
did not mean the disappearance of the ideas of the Enlightenment, 
since the latter could not be sent to the gallows. Even if these ideas 
and their representatives did not present themselves at the turn of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as assertively and courage- 
ously as earlier, they still persisted and exercised influence in some 
important school centres, in narrower fields. In some colleges, in 
the Protestant institutions of higher education of Sérospatak, 
Debrecen, Nagyenyed, they even lived through the second Ratio 
educationis of 1806 and were connected with the national ideas 
and movements of the reform period. 

As the early Enlightenment has appeared in Hungarian educa- 
tional affairs mixed with rationalism, similarly, the pedagogical 
considerations of the late Enlightenment led into national endeav- 
ours and motivated the latter. Professors Sándor Kovy in the 
college of Sárospatak, Ézsaiás Budai in Debrecen, Sámuel Köteles 
at the college of Nagyenyed, to name a few, were characteristic 
personalities in the educational affairs of the late Enlightenment. 
The Ratio institutionis by Ézsaiás Budai (1807) did not measure up 
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to the progressiveness of the first Ratio; however, in certain 
respects, especially concerning the self-government of schools, 
it superseded the official educational policy conceptions of the 
second Ratio. True, the ideas of the late Enlightenment have been 
shaped by the conception of cautious, gradual progress as rep- 
resented by the views of the Ratio institutionis on moderate 
curriculum development.” 

The detailed analysis of this, however, belongs to the history 
of instruction in Hungary in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
This task will be carried out in another study where, in the analysis 
of the education of that period, attention will be focussed not on 
the ideas of the Enlightenment but rather on those of national 
education. 

20 Mátyás Bajké, ‘Budai Ézsaiás’, 
Magyar pedagógia [Hungarian peda- 
gogy] (1966), iii/iv.234-236. 
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Educational policies 
in eighteenth-century Italy* 


by Guiseppe Ricuperati and Marina Roggero 
UNIVERSITY OF TURIN 


Introduction 


In Italy the counter reformation meant the triumph of ecclesiastic 
monopoly over culture and education.! Although the great 
Catholic states (Spain, France, imperial Austria), inevitably 
experienced the models of the baroque pietas, they were to some 
extent able to counter the Church with the very weight of their 
own power and another cultural propensity, even when they 
entrusted to the Church, and indeed to the Jesuit order itself, the 
supervision of the schools. But in Italy there was no substantial 
power that could justify any form of alternative organization of 
culture. The hypothesis of a lay school, brought forward by 
humanism in opposition to both the medieval (or state) univer- 
sities and to the Catholic schools, had worked well as long as 
the political forms from which such a hypothesis was born 
survived: first the communes, then the regional states which were 
always mindful of at least a trace of the ancient /ibertas. The 
humanistic school had invented an educational model that Europe 
would revive, imitate and keep for centuries.? In itself, the choice 
of a secular education for the citizens, was destined to go into a 
state of crisis along with the crisis of the political institutions that 


* This study has been completed by 
a research group working for the Insti- 
tute of modern history of the university 
of Turin (Faculty of arts), under the di- 
rection of professor Franco Venturi and 
with the financial assistance of the 
National research council. The authors 
have used and organized collective 


research material on Italian culture 
during the eighteenth century. 


1L. Volpicelli, ed., ZZ Pensiero 
pedagogico della controriforma (Città di 
Castello 1960). 

2 E. Garin, L’ Educazione in Europa, 
2400-2600 (Bari 1957). 
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had created it. The Jesuits were extremely able in taking up all 
its didactic aspects and setting them within the cloistered walls 
of their colleges: they retained the form, not the substance, of an 
education that was now different. The Jesuit college adapted 
itself perfectly to a society threatened by the crisis of the seven- 
teenth century. In Italy the models of the counter reformation 
were applied more rigorously and coherently than in the other 
Catholic countries, and the crisis itself deeply transformed the 
civil society from which a humanistic school had emerged. 

In the towns there had been a slow transformation of the 
manufacturing and commercial classes which had continued to 
shift their investments towards unproductive goods, favouring 
activities that produced luxury items that were too exclusive and 
therefore increasingly less conducive to business. The Italian 
cities, which between the end of the fifteenth century and the 
first decades of the sixteenth century had made observers (even 
very keen ones who were not satisfied with only a superficial 
examination of the process of formation of the large unitary states) 
aware of the miracle of their solid and widespread wealth. But 
that which we would call today a proto-capitalistic hypothesis, 
with the passing of time had lost importance in relation to the 
rural areas. The increased value of the land and the industrial 
crisis, particularly in the most advanced industries (textiles), 
again shifted the social balance towards the classes that had always 
held the land and that had been momentarily (and only partially) 
considered of marginal importance due to the triumph of the 
renaissance town. The process that historians call refeudalization 
variously characterizes the crisis of seventeenth-century Europe, 
but it is especially evident in Italy, where the decline, within a 
century, of the productive activities, transferred new powers to 
the nobility. Even the cultural models, which had previously 
come from the bourgeois towns, were, provided once again by 
the Church and the aristocracy. The counter reformation was 
not simply a repressive operation by the Church, nor the starting 
point for the task of the Tridentine reorganization of the religious 
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reality. It was also and above all the ideological sign of a profound 
social change that saw the aristocracy and the Church emerge 
once more as traditional realities, realities which tended to stifle 
the institutions invented by the humanistic and secular culture of 
the Italian cities.® It is not by chance that at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century by ‘public education’ one commonly meant 
that given by the Jesuits in their colleges (it was, in fact, the only 
form of public education which took place in a social context), 
distinguishing it from ‘private education’, which was obtained 
through the figure of the tutor in aristocratic families. 

The universities were being increasingly dominated by the 
professional colleges, by now mere manufacturers of certificates 
that enabled the holder to qualify for certain professions that had 
survived intact, such as law and medicine. To these universities 
in crisis, the new scholastic reality rigidly and directly opposed 
not only private instruction, almost always given by priests, but 
more importantly the Jesuit colleges with their extremely refined 
educational theories that used and revived the humanistic models.5 
In social terms, this indicated a society in which the crisis of the 
city bourgeoisie was more evident than ever; a society in which 
the education of the ruling aristocratic class, that dominated all 
its institutions from the political to the ecclesiastical, could be 
obtained either through instruction within the family, perhaps 
enriched by the experience of travel under the tutor’s guidance, 
or prevalently, after an initiation within the family itself, through 
instruction in the colleges for noblemen, almost always run by 
the ever-present Jesuits. It was the sign of the fragility of the 


3 A. Asor Rosa, La Cultura della 
controriforma (Bari 1974). 

4B. Peroni, ‘La Politica scolastica 
dei principi riformatori in Italia’, 
Nuova rivista storica (1928), xii.264- 
300. Cf. p.280, a note that describes 
the small volume of the Jesuit Ottavio 
Piceno, J Vantaggi della scuola pubblica 
sopra la privata (Florence 1701), 
reprinted in Florence and Palermo in 
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middle classes that, while a professional education, such as that 
given in the universities survived, it was completely subordinate 
to the education of the noblemen, since the competence of the 
jurist or doctor did not give any real participation in political 
power, at least during part of the seventeenth century. It was not 
by chance that for a long time the academies in Italy did not 
become centres for the organization of culture or seats of scientific 
research, but were the fragile instruments of defence of a freedom 
that was disappearing—degraded institutions in which the existing . 
games and masquerades gave the illusion of still having some 
value. At the same time even apprentice training, which took 
place within the privacy of corporations, had assumed the repres- 
sive characteristics of a selection process imposed by the crisis 
of the labour market, rather than the structure for an advanced 
model that would provide efficient professional training in con- 
junction with production. 

To this world in crisis the monopolistic answer of the Church 
of the counter-reformation was perfectly adequate: if on the one 
hand, with the seminaries reorganized by Tridentine choice, the 
Church satisfied not only its own needs for lower and middle 
level cadres (priests and parish priests in the country villages), 
but also the limited needs of an upwardly mobile rural world, 
with the Jesuit colleges it was in a position to furnish a much more 
complex educational answer. The apologists of the order have 
stressed, mainly recently, the interclass nature of Jesuit education, 
open to all social groups,’ but their argument should be somewhat 
toned down. The society—through its pedagogical monument, 
the Ratio studiorum—had prepared itself to give in turn radically 
different educational answers, so as to run both the most exclusive 
colleges of the noblemen (those of Parma and Turin, to mention 
two of the best known) as well as other less exclusive institutions.’ 


6 A. Asor Rosa, La Cultura della 8L. Falco, RPlantamura, and. 


controriforma (Bari 1974). Ranzato, ‘Le Istituzioni per l’istruzione 
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The society’s own cadres, remained instead less exclusive in 
terms of those who were recruited, not merely to be educated, 
but to become in turn priests or teachers. Furthermore, the 
Jesuits, coming into conflict with all the other orders and in particu- 
lar with the Dominicans, had also attempted a massive penetration 
of the Italian universities, mainly into the faculties of theology, 
in their efforts to dominate those institutions as well, which 
survived to provide cultural answers to the demands of the 
professional classes. The disproportion between Jesuit educators 
and the others becomes evident with the figures. Still in 1768, the 
year of the expulsion of the Jesuits from Naples, while the state 
university employed barely some thirty lecturers, the colleges 
of Naples alone engaged more than five hundred Jesuits, who 
covered the areas of pre-university and university education.® 


The educational reforms in Piedmont during the first decades of 
the eighteenth century 


The fact that the first state to be concerned with an educational 
policy, placed in the context of economic reforms, happened to 
be Piedmont ruled by the house of Savoy, is always somewhat 
puzzling to the observer of the overall reality of early eighteenth- 
century Italian society. Indeed, the reality of the time was barely 
Italian, the society was completely dominated by the counter 
reformation, by the baroque ideas of the Jesuits, and by a culture 
that had had almost no ties with the most successful moments 
of Italian intellectual creativity: humanism and the renaissance. 
The very city of Turin about which had been reorganized the 
equilibrium of the state, now beginning to distinguish itself as 
an Italian civilization, bears traces of this fact in its urban organiza- 
tion. The town-planning scheme of the Chiaromonte brothers 
had established the model for a town structure in which the 
geometric choices of a post-baroque civilization clearly show the 


architettoniche. Il collegio dei nobili’, 9 E. Robertazzi Delle Donne, P’ Es- 
in Bollettino storico bibliografico Subal- pulsione dei gesuiti dal regno di Napoli 
pino (1973), Ixxviii.147-183. (Naples 1970). 
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surpassing of ancient, medieval and late-medieval vestiges, 
without passing through any manifestations of humanistic monu- 
mentality, but skilfully retrieving the pietas of the Jesuit baroque 
in the new rational space of the town-planning schemes. 

For whoever does not wish to solve every problem (as hap- 
pened with pro-Savoy authors) in terms of forecasting the 
risorgimento or with the personal power of a man like Vittorio 
Amedeo 11, the process of reform is clearly tied to a slow series 
of discrete changes. The first process concerns all of Italy and the 
very reality of European economy. It is a phase of recovery that 
begins with the second half of the seventeenth century and which 
characterizes the last decades in particular. In all the societies that 
were somehow marked by the above-mentioned process of 
refeudalization such a stimulus resulted in a greater vivacity among 
the business, artisan and professional classes, and a desire to revive 
the usefulness of the state by reconstructing its public role in 
opposition to the centrifugal forces of the church and the aristoc- 
racy. This attempt, which characterizes the last years of the 
seventeenth century, had an effect of its own, not only in regard 
to the legal sector with the emergence of the study of public 
law, but also in terms of culture, by outlining a new role for the 
intellectual. 

The end of the war of the Spanish succession represented 
furthermore for the Piedmont of the Savoys an important insti- 
tutional change, from duchy to monarchy, from vicar of the 
empire to an autonomous reality with the claim of supremacy 
over the Lombard world and from there over the rest of Italy. 
The change of role of the state, which had been compelled to face 
complex problems of political and administrative reorganization 
(among other things falling heir to an awkward jurisdictional 
involvement in Sicily) had further accentuated the need for the 
monarchy to build a more modern system, to recruit a new type 
of official, and to give life to a bureaucracy that was different from 
the aged nobility from which the old states drew their personnel 
Educational policy therefore was to be only one element in a 
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more general plan that attempted economic and social reorganiza- 
tion of the state, from late-mercantilist policies to protection of 
the textile industry, on a model similar to that of Colbert.” 

Taking note of the crisis of the aristocracy, the Piedmontese 
sovereign in essence forced that class to present proofs of owner- 
ship of their holdings, in this way regaining large portions of state 
land and more than anything humiliating the aristocracy as a 
social group. But, most importantly, in opposition to the aristoc- 
racy, he organized a ruling class of lawyers and bureaucrats, 
produced in the university and furnished with considerable pro- 
fessional competence, faithful to the state and capable of formulat- 
ing the necessary reforms. The other area that awakened interest 
in educational policy was the jurisdictional clash between Church 
and state. Its increasing embitterment had induced the Piedmontese 
sovereign to look to European culture for a line of reasoning that 
in terms of power was perfectly clear to him. In this respect the 
educational reforms began in the university, in order to meet 
some of the social needs of the Piedmontese state which required 
faithful jurists and theologians, and a reform programme which 
necessitated lawyers and bureaucrats accustomed to the exercise 
of power and relatively independent from the aristocracy. 

The question of the reorganization of the state also pointed 
out another series of less relevant but more complex needs which 
the university reorganization would attempt to solve effectively: 
the creation of secondary schools outside the Jesuit monopoly, 
and therefore the training of teachers; the reform of the health 
care systems and the training of civil and military doctors; the 
training of minor officials that were now linked to the expansion 
of the duties of the state, which no longer wished to recruit from 
outside its experts, in the fields of architecture, land-surveying, 
pharmacy or in the technical professions related to the protected 
industries. Such objectives are all minutely described in the code 
of university laws of 1729. 


10 on Piedmont during the reign of Le Riforme in Piemonte nella prima 
Vittorio Amedeo 11, cf. G. Quazza, metà del settecento (Modena 1957). 
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The plan for Piedmontese reforms, which starts in the univer- 
sity, has therefore its own inflexible logic. The first interventions 
got underway shortly after Utrecht and Rastadt with the recon- 
struction of the university building, the gathering of material on 
the practices of all the universities of Europe, the request for a 
reform project from both the Sicilian Francesco D’Aguirre™ 
and from Scipione Maffei,? the tedious elaboration of a first 
nucleus of university laws, and the recruitment of teachers. 

All these aspects were characteristic of the depth of change. 
D’Aguirre’s project, around which the Piedmontese university 
reform was to revolve, was the product of a jurist who had asserted 
himself in the struggle against Rome and had defended the view- 
point of the state. The recruitment of teachers, which for the 
science subjects was based mainly on the criterion of reputation 
and competence, for the literary, legal and theological disciplines 
was clearly oriented towards the jurisdictional and ‘gallican’ 
experiences revived in Italy, and especially in Naples, during the 
first years of the eighteenth century. Relations were established 
with all the centres that had maintained a certain academic creativity 
despite the crisis. As for the scientific sphere, the attempt was 
made, almost always unsuccessfully, to bring in lecturers from 
Padua and Bologna. For civil and canon law the model was 
the school of Gravina in Rome, from which D’Aguirre himself 
came, while for theology the ‘gallican’ tradition served as the 
model. 

The laws of 1720 (year of the actual reopening of the university) 
were to be integrated with the general constitutions of 1723. It 
was the most creative era of Piedmontese university culture: the 
professors, coming from all over Italy and even from France, for a 
moment hoped to be able to organize a great research centre, set 
within the framework of a modern absolute state, but relatively 

11 G. Ricuperati, “L’Universita di ristabilimento degli studi generali in 
Torino nel settecento. Ipotesi di Torino (Palermo 1901). 
ricerca e primi risultati’, in Quaderni 13 S. Maffei, Parere sul migliore 


storici (1973), xxiii.5 76-598. ordinamento per la r. università di 
12 F. D’Aguirre, Della fondazione e Torino (Verona 1871). 
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independent on the cultural level. It was not by chance that the 
first author of the reform project concentrated many powers in 
his own hands, including censorship and the defence of university 
autonomy, in order to be able to defend these areas of creativity. 

The first significant crisis was linked to the 1727 concordat with 
Rome supervised by Ormea. For D’Aguirre it meant the end of 
the relatively open policy followed up to that time. Clashes with 
the Jesuits and with the traditional culture, abating by the late 
Baroque on the scientific, literary, and religious levels, had 
brought considerable unity into the group of intellectuals of 
various origins that had convened in Turin to collaborate with 
D’ Aguirre. Now disillusion and fear of being abandoned to a 
reaction by a society which had to a large extent remained faithful 
to its own old masters, was strong enough to provoke the disper- 
sion of the group between 1727 and 1730, the flight of some 
members from Turin, or the adaptation of others to a perhaps 
more dignified, but no longer polemic and creative position from 
which to answer the needs of the society. In fact, there was more 
than a threat of a return to the former hegemony of the traditional 
forces. The areas of intellectual freedom organized by the lecturers, 
were always rigidly controlled by a state too jealous of its re- 
conquered prerogatives to risk losing them again. 

A basic weakness was to be found in the somewhat contrived 
nature of the operation of renewal, which had provoked reaction 
and polemic even among the group of lawyers and bureaucrats, 
who were awaiting an occasion such as the concordat to once 
again take over the organization of their education and rigidly 
maintain control of it. The transition took place in fact during the 
years following the concordat, when men like Caissotti, Mellaréde 
and Zoppi emerged as protectors of the university favouring a 
gradual ‘Piedmontesization’ of the institution. Every creative 
impulse was scrupulously stifled, but the machine was destined 
nevertheless to maintain its mediocre efficiency and to give 
concrete answers on the level of the creation of the new 
professions. 
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From this point of view the reforms of 1729, one of the last 
political acts of Vittorio Amedeo 11, were profoundly significant, 
if one goes beyond the temptation to judge them only in terms of 
the increasing restriction undoubtedly present, at least as far as 
cultural creativity is concerned. A radical change of institutional 
policy then induced the government to review carefully the first 
codification after six years, broadening it to include new elements 
and acquisitions. The capacity to intervene in the field of justice 
by offering a model of rational behaviour to the judges had in 
itself provoked considerable interest in Italy and elsewhere in 
Europe. The necessity for legislation that would replace the chaos 
of the existing habits was deeply felt in Neapolitan society, but 
there it had met obstacles in the ambiguous position of the jurists 
who, while they were aware of the legislative chaos, at the same 
time used it to establish their own power as a class. The Piedmon- 
tese example would be studied in detail by Ludovico Antonio 
Muratori, both in the more specific work on the failings of the 
judicial system and in the more general work that attempted to 
define the conditions of ‘public happiness’.14 

In relation to the codification of 1723, innovation was 
represented by the fullness and autonomy that educational laws 
had acquired: these were no longer a mere heading within the 
Constitutions, but an autonomous code, responding to needs 
that gradually became more clearly determined. From this point 
of view the worries expressed several times by D’Aguirre to 
Muratori, that removal from a position of authority would 
mean the rapid obliteration of his creation (the new university) 
had been not only excessive but substantially unfounded. In fact 
the constitution of 1729 opened a new line of argument that was 
to awaken the interest of all Italy and indeed of Europe. 


14 G. Ricuperati, ‘Ludovico Antonio 
Muratori e il Piemonte’, in La Fortuna 
di L. A. Muratori (Florence 1975). 

16 ibid., pp.30-37. 
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From the university to secondary education 

In the matter of higher education, the constitution distributed 
the power that had been concentrated in the figure of the fiscal 
lawyer and censor, increasing the weight of the political personnel 
and therefore to some extent rendering the already limited uni- 
versity autonomy still less extensive. This was accompanied by a 
few binding decisions on the more specifically cultural level, for 
example the request for Thomist orthodoxy in the field of theology, 
which limited even more the areas of intellectual freedom. The 
faculties of theology, medicine, law and arts were, however, 
better defined. The latter assumed the aspect of a true faculty by 
detaching itself from the faculty of medicine and acquiring its 
own specific character. While previously it had been considered 
a sort of pre-university course, necessary in order to register in 
the faculties of medicine, law and theology, from 1729 it became 
also the preparation course for secondary-school teachers. The 
faculty heads became responsible for state censorship, thereby 
actually broadening not only their competence, in relation to 
ecclesiastic censorship, but also their actual power of control. 
This power was exercised in fact in the name of the faculties of 
medicine, law, theology and arts by four distinctly competent 
persons who, while being able to delegate jobs to specialized 
lecturers, were personally responsible to the chancellor. Such a 
system would remain active until 1738, when a single censor was 
re-established. 

The most significant innovations of these constitutions, which 
reorganized the Piedmontese educational system after a decade of 
actual functioning, were however in another direction: in the 
creation of a network of secondary schools in all the provinces 
that abruptly replaced a long tradition of religious, mostly Jesuit 
schools; and in the creation of the college of the provinces which 
represented the first form of educational assistance for the able 
and the deserving. The college had about a hundred young 
boarders who had to be kept at their studies in a college purposely 
organized for them and at the expense of the state. The admission 
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policy of the college, among other things, tended to favour (or 
to offer the chance for an education to) the less well-to-do middle 
classes, since the conditions would certainly not tend to attract 
noble families, who still preferred to send their sons to the college 
for noblemen. In fact here was an environment that was at the 
same time military and monastic, an unhealthy situation where 
cases of sickness and death were not infrequent. But it was never- 
theless a first small opening on the struggle to find an alternative 
to the seminaries, and as such, the state showed an increasingly 
more complex will for intervention. 

Still more far-reaching was the innovation represented by the 
secondary schools. It was not only a matter of replacing the old 
religious schools, but of creating a new model of uniform culture, 
present in all the provinces. The innovative force of these schools 
was undeniable even though the operation was once again run 
in terms of compromise. Bernardo Andrea Lama, a Neapolitan 
who had been to the school of Gravina, had known the Paris of 
Fréret and Boulainvilliers and was a friend of Celestino Galiani 
and D’Aguirre, drafted the programmes for these new secondary 
schools, converting the Jesuit model into a lay form and trying 
to offer the new Piedmontese generations a decorous intermediate 
education based on the revival of the humanistic tradition.1¢ The 
schools of grammar, the humanities and rhetoric were still based 
on the models of the Ratio studiorum, but they adapted these 
models to a culture organized by the state and in keeping with the 
most dignified products of the Italian taste of the first half of the 
eighteenth century, from Gravina’s Ragion poetica to the Mura- 
torian “buon gusto’. Lama had insisted above all on a classical, 
that is Graeco-Latin education, trying to give the Piedmontese 
state a educational orientation that, while adopting the best of 
the Jesuit tradition, would be in essence different. His successor, 
Girolamo Tagliazucchi,!” was to force this choice towards Italian 


16 G. Ricuperati, ‘Bernardo Andrea (1968), Ixvi.11-101. 
Lama professore e storiografo nel 17 G. Ricuperati, ‘Ludovico Antonio 
Piemonte di Vittorio Amedeo 17’, in Muratori’, pp.43-56. 
Bollettino storico bibliografico Subalpino 
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eloquence and thus found the traditions of a language based on the 
classics of Tuscan literature, that would become the boast of the 
Piedmontese academies during the second half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Undoubtedly with the passing of time reality itself proved to 
be much more complex than the intention. In reality, Carlo 
Emanuele 111 had to labour a great deal in order to find suitable 
personnel for the secondary schools; in fact almost always he 
would end up using the old ecclesiastical personnel, ignoring the 
alternative sources for appointments implicit in his father’s plan.18 
The Savoy monarchy was therefore the first to bind educational 
reform organically to a policy of general reforms, to take up the 
challenge for a planned continuity between secondary and uni- 
versity education, to attempt to establish coherence and uniformity 
among all the provinces, while at the same time answering the 
need for providing adequate assistance that might replace the 
hegemony of the Church in this area. The limitations that emerged 
were those of a society not entirely prepared for these reforms 
and that had been more or less forced to accept them. This fact 
more than anything else impressed the keen and passionate 
observer Ludovico Antonio Muratori, who would take the Pied- 
montese experience into account when opening the question of 
state intervention in the field of higher education. 


Educational policy in the Italian states from the war of the 
Spanish succession to the Austrian war 


The war of the Spanish succession, which had plagued Italian 
territory several times, had been a motive for preventing the 
states from providing an answer to the new needs that had been 
maturing in the educational field. The viceroy of Naples, marquis 
De Villena, had outlined a proposal to reform the University of 
Naples, by introducing Cartesianism and especially a greater 

18 M. Roggero, ‘La Scuola seconda- involuzione di un modello innovativo’, 


ria nel Piemonte di Vittorio Amedeo in Bollettino storico bibliografico Subal- 
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concern for the organization of the curriculum, but the project had 
been stopped by the change of rule and the uncertainty of the last 
years of the Spanish government. Furthermore, at the beginning 
of the century, all the Italian universities were in a serious state of 
crisis which had shown its effects not only in a loss of prestige, 
but also in a drop in attendance and the collapse of scientific 
research. Even prestigious centres such as Padua and Bologna had 
seen their classrooms being slowly deserted by the university 
professors and by the foreign students who had for centuries 
considered an Italian education indispensable. The same could 
be said of the less famous institutions such as Turin, Naples, 
Pisa and Palermo, where only the professional diplomas were 
secured at the colleges, while the lectures themselves were en- 
trusted to private instructors, in open competition with the now 
discredited academies. The proliferation of private instructors 
took on a completely pathological aspect in Naples, where one 
registered in the university only to take the final exams, while 
instruction was left to individual arrangements with private 
teachers. The university professors themselves ended up preferring 
this type of lecture to the public ones, which were frequently held 
in unsuitable settings. 

The crisis of the university culture was to become increasingly 
evident to the extent that, at the beginning of the century, a few 
Italian intellectuals incited by the comparison with Europe, would 
try to meet the problem in terms of a reorganization of the culture. 
And while, for example Giambattista Vico, after a first phase of 
participation in Villena’s reforms, had instead enclosed himself 
in the regressive myth of the Antiguissima italorum sapientia," 
Ludovico Antonio Muratori in 1703 had launched a proposal for 
intellectual reorganization in terms of a literary republic to be 
built in five provinces around a still prestigious centre such as 
Rome.” In essence Italian intellectuals felt the need to find new 


9G. B. Vico, De antiquissima ita- tori], I primi disegni della repubblica 
lorum sapientia (Naples 1710). letteraria Italiana (Naples and Venice 
20 Lamindo Pritanio [L. A. Mura- 1703). 
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forms of intellectual reference that were derived neither from 
the Church of the counter reformation nor from Jesuit culture. 
The theme of cultural renewal (which implied educational 
reorganization at least at the university level) was the impulse 
that led from Bacchini’s undertaking to the work of Scipione 
Maffei, Apostolo Zeno and Antonio Vallisnieri. 

It is not by chance that the first demands for reform had been 
put forward immediately following the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion by the city of Naples in name of the ‘civil class’.24 The matter 
concerned a project originated by Pietro Contegna, one of the 
foremost Neapolitan jurists. The project was discussed for several 
years by the collateral council, but was finally subverted because 
of lack of determination on the part of the new Austrian ruler to 
put into effect substantial reforms. The project would be taken 
up again by Celestino Galiani in 1733, while the war of the Polish 
succession was beginning and Italy was preparing itself to be a 
battlefield once more. In Vienna both Pietro Giannone (who in 
turn wrote the text of a proposal of his own)? and Lama, who 
having taken refuge in Vienna had become a government official 
in the service of Austria, took action in defence of Galiani’s project. 
The depression of the thirties, the war, and the change of rule 
would however delay state intervention in the field of university 
education by many years. 

On the other hand, something new had taken place in Rome, 
where the reformism of Clement x1 had attracted men like 
Gravina,?* or again, the father of Francesco D’Aguirre, Diego. 
The interventions of these men in favour of the Roman university 
cannot be described in terms of reform, at least not in the overall 
sense, but rather they gave life to the renewal of single disciplines. 


21 M. Schipa, ‘Il Secolo decimottavo’, 
in Storia dell’universita di Napoli 
(Naples 1924). 

22 V, Guadagno, Un illustre avvocato 
riformatore  dell’università (Naples 
1956); cf. also G. Ricuperati, L’ Espe- 
rienza civile e religiosa di Pietro Giannone 


(Milan and Naples 1970). 

28on Gravina cf. A. Quondam, 
Cultura ed ideologia di Gianvincenzo 
Gravina (Milan 1968). On the Roman 
university, cf. F. M. Renazzi, Storia 
dell’ universita degli studi di Roma 
(Rome 1803-1806). 
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They were however the first signs of a new will, and it was not by 
chance that many of the most active lecturers of the Piedmontese 
reforms would mature in the environment of Gravina and be 
influenced by Diego D’Aguirre. Celestino Galiani was also 
acquiring his experience in the same Rome of Clement x1. A 
decade later, after his attempt to move to Turin had been frustrated 
by the opposition of the Roman Curia, he would play a leading 
role in the implementation of the cultural policies of the new 
Bourbon state. 

On the whole, the Piedmontese reformist episode was to remain 
isolated. Not even the change of rule and the formation of a 
kingdom under Charles 111 of Bourbon, despite the confirmation 
of Celestino Galiani as senior chaplain, resulted in that policy of 
university reforms which the city and civil class had awaited since 
1714. Among the reasons for the uncertainties and delays in the 
introduction of any reformist policies, the depression of the 
thirties, discussed by Franco Venturi in Settecento riformatore,” 
carried considerable weight. The depression was not only econ- 
omic and social, but also resulted in a cultural crisis that coincided 
with the decline of the vigorous intellectual creativity of the 
generation of Vico and Giannone. Obstinate in his reformist 
faith, only Muratori succeeded, despite the threat of the wars, in 
making progress with his projects of publication of the Rerum” 
and the Antigquitates.2® And although the war of the Austrian 
succession would hold back reforms for another decade, Muratori 
would then inaugurate the new political era by optimistically 
writing Della pubblica felicità, a robust programme for the future 
in which education, and above all education organized by the 
state, would be an essential element. 


24 F, Venturi, Settecento riformatore 
(Turin 1969). 

25 L. A. Muratori, Rerum italicarum 
scriptores (Milan 1723-1738). 

26 L. A. Muratori, Antiquitates itali- 
cae medii aevi (Milan 1738-1742). 
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Awareness of the educational problems and the 
first accomplishments of Hapsburg Reformism 

Despite the fame of Muratori’s works, educational reform still 
had to wait several years for the intervention of the sovereigns 
and the ruling classes of the various Italian states. Even the provi- 
sions adopted by Benedict x1v failed to go beyond a few elementary 
changes and were unable to awaken knowledge from its lethargy. 

The problem of educational reforms acquired new dimensions 
in the sixties, when reformist measures were introduced in almost 
all the Italian states. The impulses that led to this new, con- 
temporary and by now mature interest education were complex. 
One basic factor was to be found in the underlying changes that 
had finally brought the Piedmont to realize the need for reform: 
jurists, officials and the ruling classes were maturing more and 
more and were conscious of the fact that the state had not only 
the right, but above all, the duty to intervene in the matter of 
education. At the same time public opinion was becoming aware 
of the importance of study and of the inadequacies of the traditional 
educators, Church and family, in coping with the necessary 
innovations. It was not by chance that the sixties witnessed for 
Italy, as for the rest of Europe, the impressive development of 
the press whose aim was no longer the edification of scholars 
but the shaping of public opinion, in a society that was searching 
for new models of behaviour and morality. In this complex 
context, while the old journalistic forms such as the scholarly 
periodicals were disappearing and more accessible media such as 
the Gazetta veneta or the enlightened Café were being established, 
the new sciences (law, economics, agronomy, chemistry, electro- 
logy, etc.) were being discussed not only in scholarly journals, 
but also throughout the spectrum of the most varied popular 
magazines that reached an educated but not specialized public. 

Stimulated in this way, interest in education grew irresistibly. 
The sovereigns and the ruling classes fixed their attention on the 
reform of the universities, trying to improve and increase the 
efficiency of these institutions which created professions useful 
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to the new role of the state. The situation in Hapsburg Lombardy 
was typical and exemplary. Maria Theresa had dealt with the 
reorganization of the university of Vienna with a twofold plan 
for modernization and nationalization.2”? She also proposed the 
same intervention in Lombardy, removing the power of the local 
authorities and in particular of the Milanese senate (which had 
always had jurisdiction over it) over the university of Pavia. 
This exercise in power, which squeezed out local autonomy and 
reflected the hegemony of the Lombard oligarchy, had from the 
end of the fifties presented an organic plan of reform by renouncing 
the tradition of partial interventions and effectively grasping the 
seriousness of the inadequacies. The intervention of the Empress 
had been twofold: on the one hand it had stopped the local initia- 
tives developed in 1757, and on the other it had entrusted the 
entire area to a delegation which among its other duties would try 
to make the Lombard institutions correspond to those put into 
practice in the Austrian states. 

The new reform project, divided into two sections, the adminis- 
trative programme and the scientific programme,’ was presented 
in Vienna in 1767. Re-elaborated by Kaunitz, Maria Theresa’s 
state chancellor, so as to take into account the Lombard cultural 
tradition, the two programmes were published in 1771 and 1773 
respectively. Pavia was confirmed as the university centre and 
the professorial chairs were grouped into four faculties under the 
direction of a dean. The administrative programme was designed 
mainly to provide the university with a solid financial basis and 
a strong bureaucratic structure. The administration was entrusted 
to the general magistrate of studies by appointment to the queen, 
who—assisted by a committee and a legal councillor—exercised 
extensive power over all the Lombard schools through the 
choice of teachers, approval of textbooks, and control of discipline 
and teaching methods. The university was thus removed from 


27 R. Kink, Geschichte der Kais. 28 A.A.V.V., Statuti ed ordinamenti 
Universität von Wien (Vienna 185 4). dell’universita di Pavia dall’anno 1371 
all’anno 1859 (Pavia 1925). 
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any intrusion on the part of the senate, the bishop of Pavia or the 
professional colleges, which up till then had assumed the rights 
to administer the university, to confer academic appointments, 
and to judge the ability of the candidates. Only the university of 
Pavia, where courses were standard and exams rigorous, had the 
right to give higher instruction; the degrees obtained there were 
valued as a preferential title in obtaining appointments to public 
jobs. 

Still more significant and complex were the innovations intro- 
duced into teaching by the scientific programme. The project offered 
an organic outline for the old and new disciplines to be taught in 
the University, avoiding the limitations of the rigid and abstract 
codification customary in university statutes. The influence of the 
Enlightenment and of the opinions of the most advanced groups, 
such as those who had debated the same questions in the Cafe”, 
was evident. The theories of empiricism were introduced in the 
study of logic and metaphysics, and those of utilitarianism in the 
study of ethics; the experimental method was rigorously applied 
to the physical and bio-medical sciences; Roman law was inte- 
grated with natural law, while the relationship between Church 
and state became an essential component of theological and juridi- 
cal discussions. Finally, the teaching of history not only acquired 
an autonomy of its own, and was conceived in relation to a new 
‘national’ consciousness, but it also became the indispensable 
foundation of logic, metaphysics, and canon and natural law. 

This undeniable intellectual expansion was firmly establishing 
itself within the policies of a centralist and absolutist system which, 
while becoming aware of the necessity for a scientific and cultural 
updating of education retained, however, the right to control the 
method and quality of the doctrines taught. In order to be able to 
exercise such supervision to the full, the government replaced the 
traditional teaching methods, which allowed a certain degree of 
personal initiative, with the reading and explanation of textbooks 


29 cf. I] Caffé, ed. S. Romagnoli 
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approved by the magistrate of studies. Evidence of the deep-seated 
contradictions in eighteenth-century absolutism was the fact that, 
even when it encouraged the educational system to move towards 
the doctrines and criteria of modern research, it tended to keep it 
within pre-established tracks that in the long run ended up stifling 
its intellectual creativity. On the whole, however, Pavia would 
become a notable research centre in the medical and scientific 
fields and would transform the juridical and political-religious 
culture of Lombardy, always faithfully supporting the most 
daring policies of Joseph 11.%4 

In Tuscany Francesco d’Asburgo-Lorene also intervened 
to reform the structure of university education. The efforts 
toward modernization began laboriously back in 1733 by the 
new provveditore of the university of Pisa, Gaspare Cerati, who 
was as attentive to the intellectual debates of enlightened Europe 
as he was sensitive to the need for the renewal of religious custom 
that was growing in the ranks of the most advanced Catholicism; 
but this movement did not gain strength until the fifties when the 
task of propagating the ‘practical’ sciences and training new 
cadres of administrators and officials capable of supervising an 
‘enlightened’ policy was entrusted to the university.#? The uni- 
versity was then increasingly modernized in its administrative 
structures, study programmes and equipment: an observatory 
and a chemistry laboratory were built, the university library was 
created, and new professorial chairs in the sciences were instituted. 
With the introduction of a new and rigorous bureaucratic and 
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financial system the most blatant administrative malfunctions 
and disciplinary disorders were eliminated. 

The educational reforms put into effect in Tuscany and the 
province of Milan were subsequently used in the sixties as a model 
for the duchy of Modena, which also fell within the sphere of 
Hapsburg influence. The duchy had an old university that had 
developed under the influence of the educational system of 
Bologna.** During the second half of the seventeenth century, 
after a long period of crisis, the university was reopened and its 
economic supervision was entrusted to the congregation of St 
Charles, which invested a private legacy and contributions of 
the town council. The process of nationalization—or at least of 
an increasingly tighter control on the part of the state—began 
at the end of the seventeenth century and culminated in the 
reforms of Ferdinand 111 (1772), who was also the governor of 
Milan. His programmes along with the model of the Hapsburgs 
or of Piedmont, reflected the influence of a cultural and political 
tradition like the one expressed by Ludovico Antonio Muratori. 
Also in Modena the new constitution of the university entrusted 
the institution to a magistrate, appointed by the duchy, whose 
authority was analogous to the Piedmontese magistrature. When 
the old professorial chairs were regrouped into four faculties 
(law, medicine, theology, arts), special classes in chemistry, 
agriculture, eloquence and Greek were created, while next to the 
regular degree, specialized professional courses of shorter duration, 
such as pharmacy, surgery and phlebotomy, were instituted. The 
teaching of theology was set up on historical and philosophical 
bases, and in the juridical field new jurisdictional models were 
grafted onto the Muratorian tradition. Furthermore the university 
was furnished with a botanical garden, a public library, and, 
a few years later, with a boarding-school for poor students that 
was an obvious example of the Piedmontese influence. Further 
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provisions marked the organization of state secondary schools and 
considerably limited the teaching rights of religious bodies, which 
in practice could function only for the education of their own 
members. In the same year the house of Savoy also re-enacted its 
own university constitutions with few variations. 


The new reforms: from the expulsion to the suppression of 


the society of Jesus 


If university reforms still seemed to be moving under the 
increasingly strong domination of the state, in the sixties the 
expulsion of the Jesuits noisily introduced other problems in the 
educational sphere. Since 1758, when the Portugal of Pombal 
had begun to put into practice their threat against the Jesuit 
order, there had been an immediate effect on the educational field. 
In fact, after the Portuguese state had moved against the society, 
it found itself not only having to run their schools, but also faced 
with the problem of having to replace their cultural models. An 
interested observer of this process was the Piedmontese Giuseppe 
Baretti who registered the fact in his Lettere famuliari.%* He 
accused Pombal of having replaced the humanistic tradition, so 
subtly and discreetly presented by the Fathers, with a cheap little 
history of the state put into catechistic form and badly presented 
by the new substitutes. In fact this judgment, known in Milan 
before the work was published, brought about the intervention 
of the Portuguese embassy which succeeded in delaying the 
printing of the book and in forcing the Piedmontese traveller to 
return to Venice. 

Shortly afterwards, the anti-Jesuit struggle also exploded in 
France and extensively affected the educational system there. It 
was not by chance that Caradeuc de la Chalotais, the Breton 
magistrate who had instigated the first interventions against the 
Jesuit order, outlined the first great proposal for public education 
that drew inspiration from science, the concept of the historicity 
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of nature, and the Baconian philosophy of the Encyclopédie in 
complete opposition to the Jesuit model.%5 A few decades before, 
when secondary schools in Piedmont were freed from the religious 
and in particular from the Jesuit monopoly, government officials 
had found themselves in the impossible position of having to 
invent a new educational model and had, in essence, simply adapted 
the Jesuit model to the service of the state. But, in the sixties, the 
situation had changed considerably. Caradeuc de la Chalotais not 
only made use of the Encyclopédie and of the whole European 
enlightened debate which went as far back as the great masters of 
the new philosophical and scientific methodology (Locke and 
Newton), but was perfectly aware of the need for public education 
in any modern society. The new role for public education should 
not be the casual manipulation of existing social structures by 
means of their implicit or involuntary paternalism. It had to be 
able to serve adequately the country’s needs for technical and 
economic development. 

Few colleges were necessary, but they had to be efficient and 
rigorously controlled, able to supervise the development of 
secular and scientific cultural models. There was no concession 
therefore to the myth, still prevalent in eighteenth century phil- 
anthropism that it was necessary (or even desirable) to educate 
everyone. These aspects were applauded by people such as 
Voltaire, himself strongly opposed to a system of popular educa- 
tion that would attract peasants and lower class citizens and 
effectively remove them from more humble but necessary jobs. 

The work of Caradeuc de la Chalotais, which aroused consider- 
able interest in Europe and was discussed in the most important 
European periodicals, stimulated perhaps one of the most creative 
aspects of the educational debate. Naturally the Italian states did 
not approach the problem with open minds, since the area of 
secondary education was a battleground rather than the object 
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of true reforms. For this reason, it was easy to refer to the Pied- 
montese example which was looked upon as the first episode in 
the struggle against the Jesuits, and which had been experienced 
as such by its most aware leaders, such as Francesco D’Aguirre 
and Bernardo Andrea Lama. While Piedmont was able to produce 
its own educational model (thanks to the efforts of Vittorio 
Amedeo 11), Parma and Naples found themselves having to face 
the problem of reforming secondary education at the same time 
as the Bourbon strategy decided to expel the Jesuits. 

In Parma the reformist policies of the minister Du Tillot found 
an enthusiastic supporter and indeed their more faithful executor 
in the person of father Paciaudi, a Theatine priest of pro-Jansenist 
sympathies who, by going back to the example of Piedmont,’ 
renewed the ties with the world where he had completed his early 
training under the guidance of Bernardo Lama. The problem of 
replacing the Jesuits was thus temporarily solved by entrusting 
their schools to other orders (Summists, Barnabites, etc.) who 
were more sympathetic to the authority of the state, while govern- 
ment intervention certainly improved university education by 
the introduction of modern teaching methods that favoured a 
new critical (although cautious) discussion of traditional material. 

The Naples of Tanucci also found itself faced with considerable 
problems because the removal of more than five hundred Jesuits 
from that city alone left a space difficult to fill. Antonio Genovesi 
in his programme of 1767, published in G. M. Galanti’s Elogio,37 
made an attempt to reorganize the whole educational system by 
discarding the old traditional models. Genovesi, who since 175 438 
had emphasized the importance of the scientific, technological and 
professional bases of culture, divided the process into three 
phases: the study of the arts, the study of reasoning and pro- 
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fessional training. The first phase revived the humanistic tradition, 
but not its pedantic and repetitive approach. The aim was to 
educate young men of good taste through the study of the 
classical Languages, history, geography, eloquence and poetry. 
The study of reasoning included arithmetic, geometry, physics, 
astronomy and dialectics. The third phase, at the university level, 
was aimed at the preparation of theologians, lawyers, doctors and 
teachers. In outlining more precisely the single disciplines, 
Genovesi proposed that the intermediate level should include 
courses in geography, chronology and universal history to be 
taught by reference to de Condillac’s Cours d’études and Millot’s 
general history. Science studies after the secondary level were 
conceived in sucha way that the most rigorous theories were never 
studied in isolation from actual practice. For example, it was 
necessary not only to introduce the study of trigonometry, which 
was still lacking in the university level, but to do so in such a way 
that through this innovation the geographical knowledge of the 
country be improved, thereby making the innovation profitable 
to the study of military and commercial navigation. 

Thus the professional aspects of the third (university) phase were 
emphasized. A more rigorous training for lawyers was to include 
from the beginning complex theoretical elements (philosophy, 
history, erudition), but also practical ones, such as practice in the 
interpretation and discussion of the laws. Genovesi was mainly 
concerned with the opening of a school of mechanics and design 
that would be related to the manufacturing needs of the country, 
and with the institution of a chair of architecture and agriculture 
that would specify that, among other duties, the professor had 
to tour one of the provinces of the kingdom each year, and 
communicate to the public in small and easy lessons the principal 
doctrines, and the most useful practical discoveries of the newly- 
invented or improved machines.*® 

Condensed in this plan was all the pedagogical activity and 
experience of a man who sincerely believed in his role as an 
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educational reformer and had himself on various occasions taken 
up the task of writing textbooks for young people, not only during 
the period that preceded his transformation from ‘metaphysician 
to merchant’, but throughout his entire life, as demonstrated by 
his ‘logic’ for the young and the diceosina.” Furthermore Genovesi 
had resolutely fought one of the misconceptions that had accom- 
panied educational debates, namely the fear that a higher level of 
culture would attract people away from manual work, thereby 
altering, in a dangerous and socially irreparable way, the traditional 
division of labour. Prompted by his profound and instinctive 
interest in professional education and in the technical and practical 
sciences, he had refuted this prejudice several times during his lec- 
tures on commerce, passionately maintaining that the morecultured 
craftsmen were also the finer ones. 

In actual fact Genovesi’s project was destined not to become a 
reality for the time being. The reform, postponed until 1777, was 
finally put into effect by the marquis della Sambuca, Tanucci’s 
successor, who managed to modernize the university to a con- 
siderable extent by doubling its endowment. But while Genovesi 
had proposed a radical organic change, the intervention of the 
Bourbon state, although referring explicitly to his lesson, consisted 
merely of a series of improvements which did not change the 
substance of the professional culture that was being offered. At 
any rate a professorial chair in natural and international law was 
instituted. This along with the chairs in architecture, and practical 
and mechanical geometry, natural history, and agriculture joined 
with other existing chairs and gave origin to the faculty of natural 
sciences. The teaching of literature, which had been neglected 
until then, was noticeably strengthened by the creation of classes 
in Italian eloquence, art, poetry, sacred and profane history and 
Latin language and grammar. 

An effective intervention in the area of secondary education, 
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which from 1767 had been entrusted to the state, also became 
necessary. In fact, the very edict of Ferdinand 1v confessed between 
the lines that the most important Jesuit monastery, that of St 
Salvatore in Naples, had remained closed for the entire decade. 
By a significant choice, the most important Jesuit college was 
then transformed into a boarding school for noblemen that 
covered the entire spectrum of pre-university instruction, from 
the schools for reading and writing to some of the now specialized 
disciplines. The cultural model was still that of the Ratio studiorum 
and followed a structure that was very quite similar to that of 
Piedmont. There was, however, a significant difference in their 
admission policies: the Neapolitan institution would have thirty 
free openings, eight of which were supported by the state and the 
rest by the revenues obtained from the Jesuit properties that had 
been confiscated; but the requisites for admission were noble 
birth and poverty. Therefore, while the system in Piedmont 
favoured the formation of an intellectual middle class faithful to 
the state, in Naples preferential admission to the foremost college 
(which was becoming the educational model for the provincial 
colleges) was given to the impoverished nobility." In fact the edict 
established that the principal towns of the kingdom should have 
secondary schools modelled after the college of St Salvatore, and 
that schools for reading, writing, elementary arithmetic, and the 
rudiments of Latin should be opened in all the ex-monasteries of 
the society and also in other places that in the past had lacked 
the facilities for public education. 


The pedagogical debate and the definition of a new educational model 


If in the sixties educational reforms in Naples and Parma had 
been in some way related to the extraordinary measure of the 
expulsion of the society of Jesus, during the following decade 
the suppression of the Order left a large vacuum in the old struc- 
tures of secondary and higher education, furnished the opportunity 
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to undertake reforms until then unthinkable, and forced those 
states that had still not faced the problem to prepare a plan for the 
replacement of the regular teachers within their own educational 
system. The pedagogical debate, faced with the immediacy of 
existing needs, acquired a more concrete character that developed 
along the path opened by the works of La Chalotais and Genovesi, 
welcomed the most daring advances of physiocratic thought, 
open-mindedly accepted the demands of reality and reflected, in 
the very variety of projects proposed, the complex spectrum of 
Italian civil and political life. To all those who were discussing 
(or were in some way interested in) educational problems, it 
seemed clear that the expulsion of the society signalled the triumph 
of a new educational concept. Traditional pedagogy, isolated 
young people in the fictitious world of a Latinism conditioned by 
rhetorical stereotypes, judged every form of intellectual curiosity 
to be dangerous, and taught the Latinistic tradition by means of 
a rigorously mnemonic system, backed by a rigid network of 
behavioural norms. In opposition to this concept, a new ideal 
was taking hold, an educational model open to the world and 
optimistically oriented towards the future, which intended to 
equip young people with the tools necessary for understanding 
and mastering reality. 

If the age of the counter reformation, due to the prevalent 
practice of awarding appointments on the basis of influence or 
heredity, had disdainfully ignored the needs for technical training, 
isolating it in the artisan shops and limiting itself by entrusting 
the education of the upper classes to the jealous cares of the pro- 
fessional colleges, the Enlightenment focused its interest on 
technology and the arts. Even the sovereigns, who had once 
favoured the education of the nobility through the creation of 
exclusive and luxurious colleges, now showed a new concern for 
the education of the bourgeoisie. The remarkable urbanization 
and economic development of the century had given new stability 
to the bourgeois groups, and the sovereigns now recognized in 
them the nucleus of the productive forces and the source of the 
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most vigorous support for their own absolute power. This 
fundamental relationship was recognized by the pedagogical 
debates of the sixties and was the basis of the attempts to use 
rational principles to establish state education, which could 
answer effectively the new socio-economic needs and facilitate 
the actions of an enlightened monarchy by establishing the bases 
of public happiness. 

In this area, the work of Giuseppe Gorani has a significant 
place because it bears witness to the intensity of public opinion 
aroused by the educational questions. His keen interest in these 
problems induced this curious traveller and adventurer in 1773 
to take up in his long Saggio sulla pubblica educazione* a theme 
completely foreign to his agitated existence, and thus to contribute 
to the popularization of the pedagogical theories of the Enlight- 
enment. Gorani’s cosmopolitan experience surfaced in his lively 
descriptions that compared the educational structures of the 
various European states and asked his own country to accept the 
standards of the most advanced foreign trends. In addition to the 
originality of his approach, Gorani’s work is considerably interest- 
ing because of his inflammatory tone, a long way from the quiet 
serenity of a Muratori or the contained fervour of a Genovesi. His 
tone recalls the open-mindedness of the late Enlightenment and, 
openly rejecting the tradition and authority of the past, imparts 
a fiery and intransigent note to the struggle for the diffusion of 
knowledge. 

A very different and more significant theoretical elaboration 
was achieved during the same years by Gaspare Gozzi, who 
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occupied an important position in the cultural world of eighteenth- 
century Venice through his role as an intense and active journalist 
and publisher. Gozzi also held several semi-official positions as 
supervisor of the press, inspector of public-school examinations, 
and contributor to the plans for the reform of the university of 
Padua. Gozzi’s pedagogical theories were collected in a series of 
writings sent by him to the Venetian government,*? and were 
influenced by his desire to deal concretely with the status quo 
although his proposals were always toned-down and to some 
extent conditioned by his awareness of the power on which he 
depended as an official. Given the task in 1773 of outlining a plan 
for a new system of education, Gozzi emphasized the new roles 
to be played by the university in society: on the one hand to 
shape the moral conscience of the citizens, and on the other to 
provide a practical and modern education that could produce able 
officials and technicians. For the secondary schools he supported 
a system that would prepare the students for future professional 
activities and proposed a course list that, in addition to the realities 
of economic demand, would insure the perpetuation of existing 
class divisions. On the basis of a programme where Genovesi’s 
suggestions were combined with Sarpi’s vigorous tradition, 
Gozzi finally sketched a plan for popular education that would be 
centred on a healthy code of morals and elementary practical 
notions. These last suggestions subsequently became the basis 
for the reform of the district schools: one of the few and most 
successful accomplishments of the Venetian senate, which mod- 
ernized their decrepit structures and abolished the teaching of 
Latin in favour of the first rudiments of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 

The work of the Milanese Gian Rinaldo Carli also reflected his 
twofold experience as a man of learning, active in the lively 
discussions that developed on the pages of the Caffé, and a royal 
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official, member first of the tribunal of studies and then of the 
board of the university of Pavia. But beyond this more than 
accidental similarity, his position and that of Gozzi reflect very 
different circumstances. For the Venetian pedagogue it had been 
a matter of shaping the rudimentary material available to him into 
a specific plan; Carli had to contend instead with a considerably 
more rigid status quo and with an established educational system 
complete in all its details and supported by the despotic will of 
Joseph 11. His reform programme, outlined in the Nuovo metodo | 
per le scuole pubbliche d'Italia“ borrowed extensively from the 
principles of the Lombard project, and it took from this model— 
which was considered applicable elsewhere—the basic points, 
from the inductive method to the extension of compulsory ele- 
mentary education. In Carli’s work the interests of the official 
undoubtedly predominated over the concerns of the theoretician: 
underlying his programme there is evidence of his desire to avoid 
every possible ideological controversy, which was feared and 
considered a threat to the unity of the state, and of his tendency to 
consider education as an instrument of social control, capable of 
ensuring the necessary uniformity ‘of principles, and sentiments’. 

On the other hand the work of the Neapolitan Gaetano Filan- 
gieri was to stand completely isolated in the cultural climate of 
the eighties. Since the most vigorous impulses of reform were by 
now spent and the process of planning and struggle had been 
abandoned, pedagogical activity returned to the tasks of spreading 
its influence through the publication of regulations and the printing 
of textbooks. The fourth volume of the Scienza della legislazione** 
was a systematic attempt to outline the ideals of a new society by 
means of a plan of national education based on perennial maxims 
and universal principles. In defining a structure capable of regu- 
lating the fundamental sectors of political and civil life, Filangieri, 
borrowed a well-known principle from Beccaria and emphasized 
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that if criminal laws were to some extent able to prevent crimes, 
education alone could give meaning to virtue. Education therefore 
should be not only public and government-controlled, but avail- 
able to the members of all social classes, since, when young people 
were taught to respect civil regulations, they would become the 
most solid supporters of authority. Although his proposal to 
reorganize education was based on the principle that the culture 
of the privileged groups should be different from that of the 
common people, individual recommendations were rationalized 
in terms of rigorous principles that were typical of the Enlighten- 
ment. The lengthy studies required for graduation into the 
independent professions and the most prestigious careers were 
reserved therefore for young men who had not only wealth, but 
intelligence and will-power. On the other hand, the education of 
the masses, although taking into account individual aptitudes, 
was essentially directed towards job training. The proposal for 
withdrawing children from family influence and educating them 
together according to a uniform programme of scientific instruc- 
tion and moral guidance, shows that Filangieri’s work was heir 
to the ideals of the Platonic republic, but his absolute faith in the 
potential renewal of society reflected in many ways the rationalistic 
optimism of the era and to some extent seemed to anticipate, in its 
abstractness, the crisis of the Neapolitan reformist model and the 
onset of the tragic revolutionary experience. 


Technical instruction and the education of the peasants 


The passionate way in which the questions of professional 
education had been debated by politicians and intellectuals 
reflected the new public awareness of the existing tensions and 
the need to increase productivity. The technical school was 
therefore a creation of the eighteenth century, of that age of 
enlightenment characterized, after the long seventeenth-century 
crisis, by a new movement of economic expansion. The process 
of urbanization and the productive revival and the emerging of 
new forces and fresh energies, had clashed with the existing order, 
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and made it realize the necessity for a general reform of the socio- 
economic structures. In this climate, the formal suppression or at 
least the internal disintegration of the corporative system had 
determined the collapse of those forms of technical training which 
had once been connected with apprenticeship. With the exception 
of Venice, whose highly unusual political constitution and sound 
economic situation had given birth toa series of distinctly technical 
institutions (schools of civil law and notarial institutes and courses 
in Greek and Turkish, practical mathematics, naval architecture 
and design), the Italian states had always delegated the problem of 
vocational training to the guilds or trade corporations. 

For the seventeenth century the decadence of these conservative 
institutions, which had become increasingly ruthless in the defence 
of their residual privileges, produced the definitive crisis in the 
system of apprenticeship, which had started to decay because of 
the length of time required and the excessive costs required to 
maintain a privileged few. Many different solutions were attempted 
in order to give even an empirical and provisional answer to the 
problem. Vocational training was no longer the responsibility of 
the old shop but was reorganized within the factories created by 
the new manufacturing industries. Industry accepted, in principle, 
the exterior forms and even the achievement levels of the old 
apprenticeships, but radically modified their significance and 
objectives by introducing a completely new spirit. In the 
course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, factory 
schools where vocational training blended with productive labour 
were opened everywhere in Europe, inside prisons, hospices 
and orphanages. Within these institutions, the mercantilistic will 
to strengthen local industry took precedence over the ‘moral’ 
concerns of the absolute state and did its utmost to isolate the 
people in the fringes of society—be they orphans, the poor or 
prisoners—from the community at large by means of consistent 
and methodical forms of confinement. 

But the adoption of increasingly complex techniques and pro- 
cedures, the growth of the production rate, the refinement of 
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consumer standards, would require of the worker a more richly 
articulated culture. The very structure of the factory schools, 
made it impossible to adopt quickly new work procedures. 
Bogged down by the presence of too many apprentices, unable 
to meet their production rates, they could not come up to the new 
standards. The separation of the training period from productive 
work was becoming indispensable. The technical school, coher- 
ently related to but not confused with the world of production, 
was one of the most innovative accomplishments of Hapsburg 
reformism,# and in Lombardy it was integrated with a complex 
and conscious undertaking of financial, fiscal and administrative 
reforms destined to transform the country’s economic and pro- 
ductive system. The intervention of the monarchy found support 
within enlightened circles and the Government was able to take 
advantage of the collaboration of men of learning in its propaganda 
campaigns and more concrete programmes. These enlightened 
men had become actively involved in public life because of the 
opportunity that it afforded them to turn their own aspirations 
for civil renewal into concrete realities. Within the modern tech- 
nical schools opened during the seventies resounded the liveliness 
of Lombardy’s intellectual climate, receptive to the many-faceted 
experiences of enlightened Europe, but able to relate them to a 
programme of its own, to translate them into an original language 
in accordance with its own reality. In fact, diverse experiences 
blended into the scheme adopted for the new technical schools. 
By means of a project for organizing an articulate and modern 
system of education that would recognize the importance of 
technology and the mechanical and graphic arts, set up in opposi- 
tion to the old culture imbedded in the theological and juridical 
tradition, the new schools seemed to give material form to the 
pedagogical ideal for which Genovesi had fought vigorously a 
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Other less enlightened elements, but bearing the valuable 
contribution of concrete experience, subsequently influenced the 
ultimate development of educational institutions. An important 
example would be the La Salle institutes which were founded in 
France at the end of the seventeenth century and had rapidly 
multiplied in all Europe during the following century. The Con- 
gregation had created schools for the education of poor children 
and Sunday schools for apprentices and workers and was encour- 
aged by the success of this enterprise and by the requests of the 
ecclesiastic and civil authorities to organize more advanced 
schools with distinct technical and scientific tendencies. The 
actual instruction given in the schools of the Christian brothers 
remained subordinate to the religious indoctrination of the 
children, but its undeniable progressive tendencies gave a decisive 
thrust to the struggle for replacing traditional pedagogy, by 
suggesting a new model of professional training based on practical 
lectures on subjects such as commercial arithmetic and design, 
presented in the national language by experienced teachers. The 
Prussian Realschulen, which had been born in a fervent Pietistic 
climate that was originally sensitive to the problems of popular 
education, were examples of the most modern European technical 
and scientific tendencies and exercised a considerable influence on 
the development of the Lombard technical school. In this case as 
in others, the suppression of the society of Jesus facilitated the 
intervention of reformers. Brought once again under state control, 
secondary education was totally renovated: the large space left by 
the old classics courses was filled with experimental subjects, and 
a new line of free public courses was created in order to teach 
applied sciences. 

With this operation the government planned to favour the 
development and rise of the lower and middle bourgeoisie, for 
whom the new schools were explicitly intended. By defining the 
role that this class was expected to play in the community, the 
technical institutes had to stimulate the social identification of 
classes which, for the first time even in the educational field, were 
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being isolated from the sons of commoners. The new system 
was ten years in the planning, a period of discussion in which 
intellectuals, public opinion, the courts, the government and 
educational administrators actively participated. The programmes 
were put into effect for the first time in 1775, almost on an experi- 
mental basis, in the territory of Lodi and Cremona, where ‘schools 
of design for art and industry’ and ‘schools of advanced arithmetic 
for merchants’ were opened under the direction of abbot Bovara— 
one of the greatest authors of educational reforms. The success of 
the new institutes was immediate, and the large number of pupils 
persuaded the government to extend the programme to the other 
provinces within a year. In the most important centres schools 
of German and French were being opened. By the end of the 
eighties the technical schools, and the new elementary courses, 
were finding a definite and organic identity: when basic education 
was completed, young men could choose between an essentially 
cultural course—Italian and Latin languages—and a strictly 
vocational one that included geography, geometry, mechanics, 
commercial arithmetic and artisan design, and where every crafts- 
man and small businessman could find the knowledge most useful 
to his respective position.*’ 

The technical and didactical supervision of the new schools was 
entrusted to an organization, the Patriotic society, which gathered 
in its ranks some of the foremost names among the Lombard 
intellectuals and had the delicate task of acting as mediator between 
the progress of scientific research and its application to the working 
world. The modernization of the structures of production and the 
updating of labour indeed required that constant attention and 
considerable effort be given to the diffusion of new techniques 
and procedures. But the problem, which the government had 
partially solved for the manufacturing and the commercial sectors, 
reappeared in far greater dimensions and perhaps with greater 
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urgency for the masses. In a still largely agricultural society, 
every attempt at economic improvement had been hampered 
and obstructed because of the conservative attitude and intellec- 
tual poverty of the peasants. The Lombard reformers had tried 
to organize a rural programme of free lectures given by itinerant 
teachers, who received state subsidies. But such a disjointed pro- 
gramme soon proved inadequate for the task of popularizing the 
most modern technical and agronomical standards. Later, an 
attempt was made to organize this complex educational programme 
around the figure of the parish priest, who in the Jansenistic 
tradition was considered to be not only a spiritual guide but also 
a social worker, and the community’s point of reference in 
questions of moral and civic virtues. 

The same problems and possible solutions were debated ardently 
almost everywhere in Italy. In Tuscany, the spreading of the 
physiocratic doctrines had contributed to the formation of a vast 
reform party which united the agrarian bourgeoisie, a considerable 
number of state officials and the most advanced groups of the big 
property owners. This party was aware of the fact that the strength- 
ening of the country’s productivity was to depend on the modern- 
ization of agricultural techniques and on the structural reform of 
the system. The Accademia dei georgofili, which was developed as 
the instrument of the interests of the great noble and bourgeois 
land-owners, addressed itself to these problems and, by means of 
journals and other publications, contributed to disseminate the 
awareness of the existence of close ties between economic develop- 
ment and the education of farm workers, and between the allotment 
of rural schools and the introduction of new production techniques 
in the country. The question of the necessity of providing the 
peasants with a minimum of agricultural knowledge, in order to 
improve the methods for the utilization of the land and increase 
the productive yield, was debated in the numerous studies that 
attempted the creation of new vocational schools, and the 
answers to the problems were popularized by the publication of 
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agrarian catechisms that illustrated the most adequate work 
techniques. 

An example of this type of publication was Francesco Pagnini’s 
work on the education of country youth. This work, which 
received a prize from the academy, reviewed and summarized the 
fundamental questions, and the most significant themes of the 
Tuscan physiocrats.t® On the basis of a school system rigidly 
differentiated along class lines, the author recommended that the 
rich farmers and landowners whose indifferent attitudes were 
recognized as a serious obstacle to economic development should 
receive instruction according to the most up-to-date technical 
and scientific methods, while the training reserved for the peasant 
masses, although based on some hygienic standards that would 
ensure the workers’ strength and resistance to fatigue, would be 
based on moral indoctrination designed to defeat their obstinate 
resistance to authority by bending them to the quiet acceptance 
of their role as subordinates. Not so much technical knowledge— 
a cultural patrimony reserved for the rich farmers and land- 
owners—as sermons on docility and obedience were to be offered 
to the young peasants, in order to ‘make them useful and happy... 
in their lot, which to men of different origin or condition appears 
miserable’.# In Pagnini’s work, therefore, the delegation of the 
instruction of the common people to the parish priest found its 
justification (over and above its evident organizational advantages) 
in the need to teach the masses to respect the established power by 
means of religious indoctrination. 

Also in the republic of Venice, the multiplication of agrarian 
academies during the seventies contributed to focus the attention 
of public opinion and of the most enlightened members of the 
oligarchy on the problem of the education of the common people. 
Men of such intellectual calibre as Querini or Griselini were 
aware of the need to promote the opening of vocational schools 
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not only in Venice but also in the mainland provinces. Therefore 
they supported the replacement of the old schools of rhetoric and 
the humanities, by a new type of school which, perhaps through 
the mediation of the parish priests, would succeed in spreading 
among the peasant masses the ability to read and write and some 
basic notions of design, commercial arithmetic and economics. 
While these plans denoted the existence, on the part of intellectuals 
and agrarian academies of a more mature sensitivity to the existence 
of rural problems and a desire to intervene more effectively, they 
remained bound toa paternalistic approach that lacked the firmness 
necessary to ensure their application. The eventual extinction of 
physiocratic enthusiasm, and the resistance of the ruling class, 
would therefore suffice to stifle their most innovative aspects, 
through the ineffectiveness of petty financial provisions and the 
occasional palliative quota. Education of the common people, 
intrinsically lacking in political prestige and with few jurisdictional 
implications, would be relegated to the fringes of every initiative, 
while those responsible for educational policy would welcome the 
opportunity of handing the more important concerns over to the 
university and to the schools that made up the ranks of the bureauc- 
racy and the army.” The attempt to delegate reform to the parish 
priests had been in vain, and the more general failure of such 
reform became sadly evident at the end of the seventies: the 
indifference of the clergy, and the lack of other alternatives in the 
secular world, had prevented the destruction of rural isolation 
and ignorance, and had frustrated the efforts of the academies and 
even of the government measures. 

Finally overcoming the difficulties of a policy of partial and 
provisionalinterventionsentrusted to thegood will ofcuratesand the 
ineffectiveness of agrarian catechisms to popularize the new meth- 
ods, it was again in Lombardy that the government managed to 
solve the problem in its roots. Education of the masses, a condition 
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on which the civil and economic development of the nation 
depended, came to be seen as a duty of the state, the only organ 
that had both the ability and the right to ensure its success and 
determine its criteria and objectives. Thus, the foundations of the 
first elementary schools were laid down in Milan. 


Popular education and the first elementary schools 


During the age of the Enlightenment, which passionately 
debated educational questions and fought for a radical moderniza- 
tion of the scholastic system, the problem of the education of the 
masses divided intellectuals and public opinion. The philanthropic 
impulse to extend the benefits of education to everyone contrasted 
with the fear, conscious or not, that the diffusion of knowledge 
might end up arousing dangerous agitation in the masses. These 
fears fed contradictory attitudes, so that many reformers would 
support the establishment of strictly vocational schools for the 
masses where social differences would be maintained and where 
they would learn to accept their own fate. On the other hand, the 
political and cultural background of the followers of the Enlighten- 
ment brought them to recognize the undeniable advantages of an 
expansion of education: social advantages inasmuch as expedient 
indoctrination could reinforce in the masses their duty toward the 
established authority; and economic advantages whose importance 
had been skilfully illustrated by Genovesi and reconfirmed by 
the physiocrats. Between fears and daring advances, the question 
of elementary teaching gradually made headway in public opinion. 
Finally, it was faced directly at the end of the seventies, when the 
problems of the renovation of university institutions and secondary 
schools had already been put forward and to some extent solved, 
and during a period in which a few short but violent crises had 
shaken the fragile prosperity of Italian economy, interrupting 
the positive trend of the century. The revelation, or more correctly, 
the confirmation of this substantial weakness imposed the necessity 
of making a new effort to improve the structures of production 
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and modify the rural mentality, whose deaf resistance to innova- 
tions had always frustrated the interventions of the state. 

In its first concrete realizations, the education of the masses in 
Milan, Florence and Naples developed as an extension of the 
principles of enlightened despotism. It was born in Prussia 
through the impulse of Frederick William, and it was propagated 
in Italy under the protection of sovereigns increasingly jealous 
of their own powers. The new interest of the monarchy in primary 
education was not born only from the desire to strengthen the 
productive system, but from the will to discipline and control the 
masses more effectively, thereby guaranteeing social peace through 
their orderly integration into the framework of the state. It was 
therefore a matter of seizing control of elementary education, 
until then in the hands of the Church, so as to impose the policies 
of the civil authorities more vigorously. The religions orders 
were to continue to exercise their teaching function—irreplaceable 
in the scholastic system of the ancien régime—but under the careful 
surveillance and according to the dictates of the state, so as to 
supply an intermediary between the charitable and religious aims 
that had dominated till then and the new social and political 
objectives. 

During the age of the counter reformation, the authorities had 
taken advantage of the parochial structure, the only organization 
that extended out into the country, for the teaching of Christian 
doctrine. But now, while the will to diffuse the rudiments of 
culture among the masses was taking precedence over the former 
concerns of orthodoxy, a much more ambitious project was taking 
shape, one that included the renovation of the education of a 
clergy destined to collaborate with the enlightened activities of 
the absolute monarchy. To counteract the disorder and indolence 
of the religious orders, the civil authorities and the progressive 
wing of the Catholic hierarchy tried to redefine the role of the 
secular clergy, which was supposed to be on the one hand the 
respectful executor of sovereign policies in the pursuit of public 
well-being, and at the same time the severe apostle of a religion 
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alien to fanaticism and capable of introducing concrete virtues 
into the Christian life of the faithful. This project, along with the 
establishment of a network for public education, was destined to 
fail miserably where—in Naples for example—the conservative 
resistance of the ecclesiastic authorities and the intellectual and 
material deprivation of the parish priests would thwart the 
attempt to improve the lower cadres of the Catholic hierarchy. 
The project would be more fruitful in those countries, such as 
Tuscany and the Milanese province, where the activities promoted 
by the absolute sovereigns would meet with the fervour of 
religious reformist groups, which tended to recognize in social 
virtues a form of concrete state of grace and did their utmost to 
educate the subjects in civil as well as religious virtues. 

At any rate, the intervention of the state in the sector of primary 
education seemed fairly complex and exacting. Unlike what had 
happened with higher education, where action had been taken on 
the basis of the already existing institutions, merely correcting 
the most serious insufficiencies and renewing the contents, here 
it was a matter of creating from nothing adequate basic structures 
to ensure mass education.* Up till the first decades of the eight- 
eenth century, elementary teaching, far from being conceived as 
an autonomous stage in education, had been seen only in relation 
to more advanced studies. Since elementary school constituted 
only a preparatory phase for those who intended to pursue 
further studies, it neglected the teaching of Italian language and 
arithmetic and emphasized the learning of Latin declensions and 
conjugations right after the alphabet. For those who did not have 
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the means of going to grammar school, that is the great 
majority of the people, the only possibility for further education 
was the schools of Christian doctrine, run by the religious 
congregations; but since their aim was not so much educational 
achievement as it was charitable assistance, teaching there was 
limited to the catechism and lectures on religious history designed 
to instil in young men feelings of fervour and religious compassion. 

When primary education was not entrusted to the charity of 
the Church, it came to depend on private beneficence, for the 
exhausted treasuries of the town councils were rarely able to 
provide for it on their own. The lack of organic planning and 
teaching methodology, the precariousness of salaries, the scarce 
or non-existent training of teachers who had to carry out many 
other duties at the same time, also contributed to the low standard 
of the few existing municipal schools. The distribution of the 
schools, which was determined by the geographic and agricultural 
structure and by the vocational needs of the various regions, also 
proved to be quite uneven. The villages situated in the vicinity of 
important communication arteries and open to commercial traffic 
were obviously favoured in relation to the farming and forest 
regions isolated by their dark and invincible poverty. In the rural 
areas the parents’ resistance to sending their offspring to school 
also contributed to keeping school attendance low. Indifferent to 
the incentive of social advancement through education—a 
possibility too remote to consider seriously—parents tended to 
use their children as a work-force that became indispensable in 
the periods of intense farm activity. In the country, therefore, 
school was necessarily seasonal, and that constituted a further 
disadvantage in relation to city education. 

As was stated before, the centralizing intervention of the state 
had the most promising results in Lombardy. Here, the Hapsburg 
monarchy which during the last decades of the eighteenth century 
seemed to be nearing the theoretical model of enlightened des- 
potism, increasingly identified the métier du roi with service to 
the state, and recognized that the reform of primary education 
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was one of the key factors in a general renovation of socio- 
political structures.5? However, it would require twenty years of 
struggle to create a network of elementary schools. The postulate— 
later partially abandoned—of the desirability of providing free 
elementary instruction, and the will to improve the quality of the 
teachers, involved a considerable financial burden; and since the 
initial plan of assigning to the schools a good part of the revenues 
obtained from the religious brotherhoods understandably en- 
countered the obstinate resistance of the clergy, the problem of 
finding funds ended up obstructing for some time the path of 
reform, which had already been experimentally applied in the 
territories of Lodi, Cremona and Casalmaggiore thanks to the 
tireless efforts of abbot Bovara. Not until the eighties would the 
great offensive unleashed by Joseph 11 against ecclesiastic power 
solve the problem abruptly, when he gave orders to confiscate the 
properties of those religious institutions that had not undertaken 
some charitable or cultural activity. 

During the reign of Joseph 11, a solution would be reached 
regarding not only the financial problems but also the difficulties 
connected with the modernization of teaching methods. In fact, 
the pedagogical method that had been developed by John Felbiger, 
head of public education since 1772, and already introduced in the 
Austrian states, was adopted, and the process of reform, after 
years of painstaking attempts, was finally under way.®? The new 
system was organized around the establishment of three edu- 
cational units: primary schools were to be opened in small com- 
munities, for the teaching of reading, writing, and the catechism; 
secondary schools designed for the larger districts would add 
to the preceding subjects the teaching of basic elements of Latin, 
geography, geometry and mechanics; in the provincial capitals 
there would be a normal school for the training of teachers. The 
technical training and moral education of teachers were to be 
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tested by a qualifying examination, and the homogeneity of 
instruction was to be guaranteed by imposing a uniform method 
and by using government-approved school texts. The action of 
the government, however, was destined to find a serious obstacle 
in the lack of properly trained personnel. The scarcity of good 
teachers made it necessary to resort to unqualified people, to a 
large extent still recruited from those religious orders that had 
already lost the respect of the public, and to use a hiring policy 
based more on honesty and moral conduct than on professional 
qualifications. | 
Furthermore, difficulties and resistance were encountered 
when it came to the application of the new pedagogical method. 
Although it certainly had the advantages of replacing private 
lessons with group instruction and offering a definite programme 
for teachers, it stifled the teachers’ zeal and the pupils’ attention in 
a thick tangle of mnemonic rules, and in the pedantic repetition of 
infinite series of lists and synoptic tables. As for discipline, the 
desire on the part of the authorities to account for every possible 
activity of the pupils and teachers produced a minutely detailed 
set of precepts that disciplined all the shortcomings and foresaw 
all the correctives. While a fairly significant step was being taken 
towards avoiding corporal punishment by advising the teachers 
to appeal to reason and honour rather than depend on repressive 
measures, on the other hand, the imposition of rigid obligations 
and sanctions was aimed, not only at the organization of a rigorous 
sequence of studies, but also at regulating the pupils’ mental atti- 
tudes and habits, thus introducing in the educational world that 
desire for total control so characteristic of absolute states. 
Because of their innovative character the new schools were 
destined to arouse lively interest and considerable curiosity almost 
everywhere in Italy; but despite all the open debates that took 
place in intellectual and public circles, few governments were 
willing or able to undertake the same task. In Tuscany, Leopold 11,51 
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far from resembling the rigidly deliberate nature and obstinate will 
of his brother, intended to move in the educational field with 
characteristic caution, requesting the help of expert opinion and, 
proceeding at first on an experimental basis. Since he also wished to 
strengthen primary education, a model normal school was created 
in Florence. Here, free distribution of good textbooks was pro- 
vided for and the school was to serve as the model for the develop- 
ment of all other similar institutions. However, the slowness of 
the process proved to be lethal. In 1790, when the duties of the 
study and co-ordination commission finally seemed to have 
reached an end and the plan was on its way to completion, the 
transference of Leopold to Vienna would interrupt and definitively 
shelve the great plan for the unification of the educational system. 

In the kingdom of Naples things were to advance further, but 
poor organization and inadequate financial support would end up 
by undermining the foundations of reform, whose fragility would 
offer further testimony of the casualness of Bourbon reformism.55 
The point of reference for the creation of elementary schools was 
once again the Austrian and Prussian models. A commission of 
study was sent to those countries to examine the organization 
and functioning of normal schools. On the return of the com- 
mission a satisfactory plan was drawn up, and in 1782 king 
Ferdinand could proclaim the opening of the new schools. At the 
head of the system, a committee was charged with the task of 
looking after the buildings, administering the property and super- 
vising the conduct of the teachers. The edict of proclamation, 
which celebrated the paternal benevolence of the sovereign, echoed 
the themes of political propaganda most typical of the times: from 
the existence of an intrinsic bond between the diffusion of knowl- 
edge and public happiness, to the relationship between the educa- 
tion of the masses and economic prosperity. But the real interest 
of the monarchy was focused on the function of the social and 
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religious control that public education was intended to carry out 
through the diffusion of a moral code faithful to the established 
authorities and able to avert unrest and rebellions. 

So as to guarantee a maximum of orthodoxy, instruction was 
delegated not to secular teachers but to the religious orders and 
monasteries, in this way allowing the government to reduce 
expenses by a considerable amount. In the nineties, the time of the 
greatest flowering of the programme, the number of elemen- 
tary schools seemed impressive, but the level of education 
remained seriously compromised by the negligence of the clergy, 
which kept trying in every way possible to free itself of the difficult 
task entrusted to it. Furthermore, the whole system was wavering 
under the weight of the debts of the board of education, whose 
income was decreasing from year to year. Finally, the ruin of the 
system was to coincide with the onset of the French revolution, 
and with a reactionary change in the monarchy. Then, while the 
control over the moral and political conduct of the teachers and 
the censorship of teaching disciplines and textbooks were becoming 
harsher, the same doctrines that had been considered useful to the 
preservation of order and the progress of society were denounced 
as the instruments of subversive principles dangerous to the 
Church and the state: in this manner, the true nature of Bourbon 
reformism, its arrogant disregard for education and culture, was 
finally exposed. 

56in 1791 there were forty ele- Æducazione e politica nel mezzogiorno 
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Influences on education and instruction 
in the Netherlands, 
especially 1750 to 1815 
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Introduction 


In the article “Holland in the eighteenth century, Verlichting 
(Enlightenment)’ published ten years ago in Paedagogica His- 
torica Nicholas Hans reviewed the then current ideas on education 
and instruction. Since this study is now being used by others to 
support certain views, the question must be asked whether Hans 
had sufficient data at his disposal to have his findings regarded 
as still valid today. We have the impression that this scholar, 
who made an exceptionally great contribution to the development 
of comparative education, indeed lacked important data. Without 
finding the least fault with his work, we feel that it is imperative 
to re-examine a number of his conceptions because, in the light 
of critical methodological ideas, we believe that corrections are 
necessary. Hans ascribed a particularly strong influence on 
thinking about education and instruction to freemasonry. 

He went so far as to regard the ‘Maatschappij tot Nut van het 
Algemeen’ (Society for the common good) as one of the most 
important of masonic societies. This contention raises questions 
needing further study. 

In the study of the history of education and instruction we 
must distinguish clearly between: 

1. What actually happened. On this considerable information 
is available, documents which can be studied quantitatively and 
qualitatively to deepen our knowledge of the past. 
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2. Ideas on education and instruction. These have tended to 
give an overly favourite picture of the existing situation. These 
ideas may contrast with the situation as it is which is seldom 
precisely described. This Rankian-Carlylian history of ideas 
approach has a strong utopian-literature character and is closely 
related to the history of philosophy. 

In this study the distinction made above is applied; we empha- 
size the factual historical aspect. 

There is, of course, a clear relationship between the factual 
situation and the utopian reflection on it. However, we cannot 
help feeling that, at least in Europe, in this reflection wishful 
thinking has had too much influence on some of the studies in 
the history of education. We must repeatedly ask what the long 
term effects of ideas on education and instruction actually were. 
This is, in essence, a methodological question that goes beyond 
the scope of this study. However, it is a problem which confronts 
us when the influence of idealistic organizations is discussed. We 
feel that we should in principle stick to the concrete facts and 
add psychological or sociological motives to deepen our insight 
into historical events. 

To understand the eighteenth-century situation in education 
and instruction in the Republic of the seven provinces a few 
general remarks must be made about life at that time. Then we 
will look at the influence of the church, especially that of the 
baptism-form, the influence of the ‘Society for the common good’, 
the influence of freemasonry and also at eighteenth-century 
educational practice. 


Life in the Netherlands in the eighteenth century 


The political climate 


In the eighteenth century men became aware that the important 
role that the Republic had played in European politics during the 
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previous century had come to an end. With the death of king- 
stadtholder Willem 111 strong rule ended and actual power fell 
into the hands of local regent groups. They helped each other 
to gain power through the so-called ‘correspondence contracts’ 
and to retain this power at all costs. This was a normal occurrence 
in the cities, the districts, and in the union itself. The aristocracy 
was clearly in control. 

It is often said that there was a great decline in all areas of life 
in the republic in the eighteenth century. This was not the case. 
One can speak more accurately of a stagnation. When other 
states, France, England, Prussia, developed rapidly, then such a 
standstill appeared to be a decline. First the house of Orange 
was blamed, and so for the time being there was no stadtholder. 
Then one sought the cause in mercantilism. That the roots of 
the decrease in power lay within the Republic itself was scarcely 
realized. There was a tendency to rest on attained laurels and no 
attempt to seek new glory. Enno van Gelder characterized the 
Republic in terms of the loss of its power and a retention of its 
wealth. 

The governors of the Republic gained great wealth by avoiding 
international involvement and profiting from all parties. In this 
way they sought to retain the appearance of a great power, but 
without success however. When the Republic was forced to join 
with England in the war of Austrian succession (1740-1748) 
against France, the weakness of the Republic was exposed. To 
somewhat ward off the threat of a French invasion of the Nether- 
lands a member of the house of Orange, Prince Willem 1v, was 
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again appointed stadtholder of all the districts in 1747, and a kind 
of civil guard, called ‘waardgelders’ was also instituted to guaran- 
tee the defence of the Republic. The states of Holland and 
Friesland decreed the registration of all able bodied males aged 
16 to 60 on 5 August of that year and approved the hiring of 
10,000 ‘waardgelders’. 

The internal political climate was tense. There was constant 
conflict between Orange supporters who desired a centralized 
monarchial state and the regents who preferred a confederation of 
autonomous provinces, which in turn constituted a confederation 
of autonomous city governments and, as we have seen, these 
were formed by families of regents who let each other exert 
power or supported one another. The latter could, by acquiring 
all kinds of privileges at the cost of citizens, enrich themselves 
without limit. This led to uprisings, to houses of patrician- 
taxgatherers and to measures by the stadtholder regarding post 
and tax matters. These measures were only partly carried out and 
really did nothing to curb the power of the aristocracy. The 
poverty-ridden lower class were squeezed to the utmost, with a 
rapid polarisation of the various classes as a result. The higher 
class consisted of nobility and patricians. They formed an unstable 
unity often with sharply contrasting political orientation, es- 
pecially on matters of state government. The nobility and army 
officers, for the most part, favoured the house of Orange. The 
patricians on the other hand, were ambivalent in their attitude 
to the house of Orange. They wished to remain in control at 
home and especially in control of their sources of income. 

The lower class was a remarkable mixture of, on the one hand, 
peddlers and shop-keepers, the people (Ze peuple) and on the 
other hand, the mass which reacted very directly in uprisings and 
whose source of income consisted of irregular menial labour 
especially in the harbour, the shipbuilding yards, and the rope 
yards. Often their income was limited to payments received from 
relief officers. This group, nicknamed the ‘Bijltjes’ (Axes) in 
Amsterdam, represented the little man, the rabble (/a populace). 
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This group like all masses, was easily influenced and very sensitive 
to gifts of money, no matter how corrupt. Most of the lower 
class members were fervent defenders of the house of Orange. 
Traditionally they were also orthodox believers. 

It is this group which participated in the 1748 plunderings and 
again in the uprisings in the eighteen eighties. However, those 
chiefly responsible, the brain behind these actions, must be sought 
elsewhere: the politicians. In his extensive study of the Dutch 
revolution of the eighteenth century, the struggle between 
oligarchy and proletariat, De Wit gives a fascinating description 
of plots set up by Orangists against the ruling regents and the 
patriots. 

And here a third group enters our picture: the patriots, who 
functioned somewhat as a middle-class. This fairly small group 
was composed mainly of professionals, including those with an 
academic background such as ministers, teachers of Latin schools, 
medical doctors and also manufacturers, merchants, entrepreneurs, 
such as printers, architects, artists, in short all who prized 
individual freedom and independence. They were internationally 
oriented, spoke besides their native language English and French 
and often more languages, such as Russian. (Commerce between 
Holland and the Baltic regions and Russia was significant). 

This group strove, as we have said, for independence. First 
they tended to oppose the oligarchic regents’ cliques and did not 
reject a centralized governmental system, for example, under 
member of the house of Orange. The events of the forties 
resulted, however, in a definite split between them and the sup- 
porters of the house of Orange, without their turning to the 
clique of regents. Quite the contrary. When, following up on the 
idea of ‘de waardgelders’, the able bodied men of 1747, patriots 
as well as Orangists established voluntary militia, the tension 
rose. And when in 1747 the Prussian army came to the aid of 
the Orange supporters, the patriotic movement was completely 
isolated and many fled to safer places, especially to France, the 
country which they admired. 
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In our country, these patriots were the bearers of the ideals 
of the Enlightenment. This group of intellectually well developed 
citizens supported a democratic state. They believed that especially 
the Orange supporters among the lower class, the rabble, could 
be brought to better insight, to maturity by the ideals of the 
Enlightenment. According to them education was the ideal means 
to this end. The words of Danton, ‘après le pain, l’instruction c’est 
le premier besoin du peuple’, expressed the core of their feelings. 
The patriots were the group that worked hard to improve 
education for the masses, not through technical changes, but by 
changes in content as we shall see. Over against this the regents 
clearly had the idea that the people needed no more than what 
was required to retain their standing within their class. An increase 
in knowledge and insight would tempt them to mutiny and 
stimulate them to break through the divinely established class 
order with all the disruptive consequences, and the people were 
difficult enough as is, so why make them still more troublesome. 

Fortunately, not all of the higher class felt this way, but they 
were the exceptions. One exception was Joan Derk von der 
Capellen tot de Poll, who with his Aan her Volk van Nederland 
[Zo the people of the Netherlands] clearly chose sides for a demo- 
cratic development. In this anonymous pamphlet he fervently 
advocated sovereignty of the people as he had seen appear in the 
United states of America after the war of independence and the 
declaration of independence of 1776.? 


The socio-economic climate 


Protectionist measures in foreign lands, the rapid development 
of foreign fleets, especially that of the English, had a particularly 
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disadvantageous influence on commerce and trade, and one can 
scarcely speak yet of industry. Numerous concerns experienced 
problems, especially the cloth industry, ship building, pottery 
and porcelain ovens, and beer breweries (export), all of which 
receded severely in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
The working class often had no work and had to rely on various 
forms of charity. 

This gave rise to a particularly difficult situation because the 
ideas on care of the poor and charity were also changing, especially 
under influence of the developments in the money market. Money 
was no longer possession as such but had become a means of 
production in itself. This caused a shift away from the traditional 
idea that god had sent the poor into the world to give the rich 
the opportunity of sharing his wealth. Only those who could in 
no case support themselves, namely, the aged, the sick, and the 
young should receive help for nothing. The youth and grown ups 
who could work, had to be put to work—in the household or on 
the farm (especially orphans suffered from this) or in the existing 
factories which were very primitive. This attitude originated in 
the idea that one had to be educated solely for the class in which 
one was born. 

All kinds of labour were reorganized, workers were brought 
together in large buildings and an industrial labour situation 
arose with all the ills that it occasioned: factory children, misuse 
of liquor, etc. There were idealistic attempts at a solution, but 
hard economic reality prevented the realization of such plans. It 
was not until the beginning of the nineteenth century that some 
forms of social welfare were instituted, such as the farming 
colony in Frederiksoord and the workcamp for youths in 
Feijenoord. It is not surprising that such circumstances led to 
almost criminal exploitation, although we must point out that 
the social distress in our country, great as it was, never reached 
the terrible depths it did in England, France and Germany. 

Another important aspect of the socio-economic situation was 
housing and hygiene. In general one can say that the deplorable 
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housing and slums that existed in the nineteenth century did not 
yet exist in the eighteenth century. One reason was that typical 
industrial migration had not yet begun. Another reason was 
that housing possibilities were fairly good and one can scarcely 
speak of a flight to the city. 

We should also point out something typical for the Dutch 
situation, something that did not hold for any other European 
country. If we look at a map of the Republic it is surprising to 
see that the distance between any two cities was no more than 
twenty-five kilometres. That is a three and a quarter hour walk 
or three quarters of an hour on horse. Moreover there were 
various towns and villages between the cities. A fine network of 
small population clusters covered Zeeland, Holland and West- 
Friesland, Utrecht, Friesland, a part of the Ommelanden, 
Overijassel and Geldre. Drenthe, the Veluwe and the Generali- 
teitslanden had larger mazes in their net and even had areas where 
scarcely anyone lived. As such the term country as opposed to 
the city was unknown in our country in the eighteenth century. 

The consequences of these socio-economic conditions were 
many. One we have already mentioned. Serious urban pauperiza- 
tion such as developed in England and France was hardly to be 
found in our country even in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Another consequence was the fairly rapid development 
of an extensive transportation net of reasonably good roads. At 
the end of the eighteenth century a trip from Amsterdam to 
Almelo by coach took less than ten hours. The barge and the 
coach were excellent means of travel. There was much travel, 
also on foot and by horse. A third consequence was that people 
were well informed on developments elsewhere. For example, that 
was one reason why applicants for vacant positions of school- 
master and teacher came from all over. One was reasonably well 
informed on instructional activities of others, as one can see in 
the minutes made of the public exams of applicants for the 
position of schoolmaster. Finally the fact that the population 
was interconnected made intensive migration possible. In an 
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extensive historical demographic study Noordam shows that in 
a village such as Maasland only twenty-five per cent of the able- 
bodied men who died there were also born there. Van Der Woude 
gives comparable figures for the Noorderkwartier (that is the 
area north of the IJ) and for the Zaanstreek (the region around 
the Zaan). At any rate there was, at least in the western Nether- 
lands, quite intensive travel with accompanying socio-cultural 
exchange.® 


The church 


Church membership in the Republic showed a varied picture. 
Calvinism as confessed in the Nederduits reformed church was 
accepted as the more or less official religion, but there were fairly 
large groups of other denominations. First, of course, there were 
the Catholics who could freely confess their belief in their so- 
called secret churches. Freely in the sense that this freedom had 
to be bought. This was a source of much income for the city 
administrators, the regents. The orders, secular and sacred, among 
them the Jesuits, could do their work freely and experienced a 
period of great growth. Education benefited especially from their 
abilities. Many a son of Protestant parents went to a papist school. 
Even W. Wittewael, a minister from Rotterdam, had no scruples 
about sending his son to Gouda where he attended a Latin school 
directed ‘secretly’ by Jesuits. 

The father was completely satisfied with the instruction given. 
Moreover there were various non-catholic groups: Remonstrants, 
Lutherans, Baptists, the Collegianten and the Moravian brothers, 
had more freedom than anywhere else in Europe. It was not for 
nothing that the Republic was known to be tolerant. The reason 
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was, however, purely matter of fact: live and let live. The ideo- 
logical justification for tolerance arose only toward the end of 
the eighteenth century. Business, making a living, united many. 
The comment made by Voltaire on his visit to an exchange in 
Amsterdam is remarkable, that quarrelling sectarians who cursed 
each other because of their beliefs could do business in harmony. 
The proportionate number of members in the various denomi- 
nations is interesting. Although no survey of the whole Republic 
exists, there are a number of case studies. These studies give a 
reliable picture of the proportions in general. The concentration 
of Calvinists on supply routes of the state fleet which had Helle- 
voetsluie as home basis is striking. Menting en Van der Woude 
traced the proportions in the city of Rotterdam. An analysis of 
various demographic data on the period 1670-1804 leads to the 
supposition that the following percentages are realistic. 


Amsterdam Rotterdam Holland 
Reformed (including 


Walloons) 38 65 48 
Remonstrant 15 7 12 
Catholic 27 23 26 
Lutheran 5 5 6 
Baptist 7 a 4 
Jewish 8 = = 
Other groups —- — — 


It is well known that at the beginning of the Reformation in 
the Netherlands a fierce ecclesiastical-political conflict arose 
between the orthodox, the precise Protestants, and the more 
liberal, the flexible believers, the Remonstrants. The orthodox 
regarded the Bible, the only and unchanging word of god, as 
eternal truth and the ‘three forms of unity’ as guidelines for 
practical daily life. These forms of unity were laid down as such 
at the synod of Dordt (1618-1619) and consisted of: 1. The Dutch 
confession of faith of Guide de Bres; 2. The Heidelberg cate- 
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chism; and 3. the canons of Dordrecht, the doctrines against the 
Remonstrants. 

Divine revelation and grace were central in orthodox belief. 
To them this was the only correct view (ortho-doxa). The Remon- 
strants, on the other hand, did not want to tie themselves down 
to such unchangeable starting points. They had a strong tendency 
to relativize truth and looked on knowledge and the faculty of 
thinking as other sources of truth. For them reason itself and 
perceivable nature were more important than accepted dogma. 
Remonstrant thinking, strengthened by Descartes’ deism and 
materialism, influenced reformed thinking and led to more flexi- 
bility in thinking about matters of belief. In principle the conflict 
ended in 1630 with the recognition of the Remonstrants, but in 
fact the conflict went on. 

Once again conflict arose between revelation and reason. The 
conflict was especially sharp between Gisbertus Bonnet, professor 
in Utrecht in 1761-1804 as defender of the teaching of the fathers 
and a vehement opponent of the philosophy of Enlightenment 
and his student Paulus van Hemert (1750-1828) who developed 
as a Kantian philosopher, came into conflict with the doctrine 
of predestination, joined the Remonstrants and became a pro- 
fessor at the Remonstrant seminary. What was involved was the 
mystery which can only be understood through revelation, and 
therefore is beyond reason and not against it, as Herman Mun- 
tinghe (1752-1824) so clearly expressed it. The meaning of the 
sacraments, especially that of baptism was also at stake as we will 
see later.* 


The question of the form of baptism 


The sharp differentiation between education and instruction, be- 
tween family and school, as we know it now in the Netherlands, 
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is the result of developments which originated in the very last 
years of the eighteenth century. These developments began 
to take shape in the beginning of the nineteenth century in the 
first education acts, and did not lead to a definitely accepted 
viewpoint until the beginning of this century: introduction of 
compulsory education act in 1900, and the elementary education 
act in 1920 in which public and private education were made 
completely equal, with the goal: ‘School education by teaching 
appropriate and useful skills is to develop the intellectual abilities 
of the children to exercise their bodies, and to train them in all 
christian and social virtues.’ It is clear that this act bears fully 
the stamp of Enlightenment ideas: the school, instruction as a 
focus for directing social developments. In the eighteenth century 
such views could scarcely be found in our country. 

Instruction, teaching, was completely imbedded in education. 
Parents who received their children as ‘gift and task’ educated 
their children to be able to take their place as adults in the appro- 
priate social level. To do so they had to teach their children not 
only to live a fruitful and virtuous life, but they had to instruct 
them to master the skills and abilities to survive. For this the 
parents alone were responsible. To be able to function as man, 
as citizen, one had to be recognized as such. The only means 
thereto—before the establishment of civil registration by Napo- 
leon—was to enter one’s name on the baptism register, after 
being baptized and having received the sacrament. 

The so-called parent question was part of the form for the 
baptism of children in Protestant churches, and in particular in 
Calvinistic churches. This parent question, accepted by the 
national synod of Dordrecht of 1618-1619 as authoritative, 
consisted of three parts. In the first two parts the parents professed 
the gospel of the grace of god as the only way to life, and the 
doctrine on the word of god, as confessed in the church where 
their child was to be baptized, as the only correct one. In the 
third part the minister addressed the parents of the children to 
be baptized in this way: ‘Do you promise and intend to instruct 
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these children, as soon as they are able to understand, in the 
aforesaid doctrine, and cause them to be instructed therein, to 
the utmost of your power?” 

Religious and thus moral instruction, whereby man could 
function as man and as member of society was clearly laid down 
in the ‘aforementioned doctrine’. The Calvinistic theocratic view 
of society played an important role in this. Parents were respon- 
sible for education and instruction and the church was the institu- 
tion which determined the content of this instruction. Religious 
and also moral education were thus formally guaranteed. 

In religious exercises, in church as well as in the home, much 
attention was to be given to this instruction, at least this was the 
way the leaders of the precise—the orthodox ministers and elders 
—intended it should be done. Practice showed that it was other- 
wise. First there was not only among reformed Dutch a certain 
relativizing of strict orthodoxy, but also among the shepherds 
and teachers, as we have seen, a differentiation in thinking 
especially practically, could be found. 

Every minister had to be able to live and was often placed 
before the dilemma of staying in the graces of the regents or 
falling out of grace and so place his income in the balance. A 
minister’s income was not a fixed amount, but was made up of 
a basic amount and a series of emoluments depending mainly on 
the grace of the dignitaries, the regents, who donated the major 
share thereof. The form of baptism was changed as the ministers 
felt necessary, and was sometimes on request omitted entirely, 
and thus the solemn parental declaration was adapted or fell 
away completely. 

At the synod of Leiden in 1772 professor à Marck advocated 
the restoration of the old synod of Dordt forms. The problem 
was discussed also at the south Holland synods of 1730 and 1731. 
A publication in Utrecht of the forms, including the form for 
baptism, had caused a great stir among the orthodox especially 
because it was suspected that reformed ministers were bringing 
Socinian ideas into the forms. The decision was taken to reprint 
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these forms in an ‘authentic version’ authorized by the national 
synod. But attitudes changed. A reprint, authorized by the 
provincial synod of south Holland did indeed appear but the 
authentic text was not re-established. In an appendix the differences 
in the text were pointed out. Especially evident is the change of 
the phrase in the parent question, that they will bring up their 
children ‘in the aforementioned doctrine’ of orthodox Calvinism 
to ‘in the doctrine of the church.’ 

A remarkable coincidence resulted from the so-called printers’ 
practice. They too wanted to earn as much as possible and did 
not wish to be left with unsold copies. They sold what was asked 
for. Sometimes they made changes in their reprints on the 
advice of ministers, or with their prior knowledge, but usually 
they made these changes on their own. The forms were usually 
printed at the back of the Bible and also in the psalm song books. 
The text of the forms differed frequently, especially the passage 
named above regarding ‘the aforementioned doctrine’ tended to 
be omitted. 

All these changes were rooted in the resistance to the acceptance 
of baptism as a mystery which at the same time expressed a rejec- 
tion of Calvinistic theocratic thinking. The relation between 
church, state and citizens on the one hand and the question of the 
responsibility for education and instruction on the other con- 
sequently became central points of discussion, a discussion that 
proved to be the foreplay of the School conflict that developed 
in the nineteenth century.’ 
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The Christian and social virtues 


By consciously rejecting orthodox theology one also parted 
with the rules for life that flowed out of it. In the theology of 
revelation and grace the relation between god and man was 
central and the relation to other men ran via the relation to god. 
Under the influence of deism and materialism that was develop- 
ing, this pattern of relationships was sharply criticized, and the 
idea of a direct relation between men developed, an idea that was 
expressed in social contract theories. 

Progress in the human race would improve the relationship 
of man to man. In these relationships the effort of the individual 
and his own possibilities would increase. Progress would be 
hindered if man continued to concentrate on the passivity of 
election and grace advocated by theologians. The most radical 
thinkers on progress believed Christian orthodoxy should not 
be changed but destroyed to the root. They spoke about ortho- 
doxy, not about Christianity as such. Almost all of them con- 
sidered themselves to be good Christians; they rejected the 
extremes of orthodox views, which they saw as stumbling 
blocks on the path of inevitable progress and the maturing of 
mankind. 

The same applied to the foundations of moral life which were 
not to be found primarily in religion but according to them in 
society. Not the divine moral law, present to each man individu- 
ally, but social relations determined how men were to live 
together virtuously as Christians in society. As mentioned above, 
those who held these ideas on progress nevertheless looked on 
themselves as good Christians, albeit that their belief had the 
character of a rational, natural religion. They accepted the Bible, 
although not an orthodox interpretation of it, and thus maintained 
that religious education was a prerequisite for the continuation 
of a Christian society. In that education the orthodox doctrine 
of divine revelation and of election out of grace had to be opposed, 
however, as well as the theocratic view of the state that this 
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doctrine implied. They advocated a division of state and church 
(realized in the Netherlands in 1816). 

The virtues as bases for society stood at the centre of attention. 
What did this mean? A systematic doctrine of virtues was not 
developed in the eighteenth century. Often the word virtue is 
used without sufficiently defining the meaning of the term. 
Usually Philippians iv.8-9 was referred to: ‘Finally brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things. 

Those things, which ye have both learned, and received, and 
heard, and seen in me, do: and the God of peace shall be with 
you.’ 

Thus a broad context was given to the content of the term 
virtue. Betje Wolff published her De onveranderlijke Santhorstsche 
geloofsbellijdenis, in rijm gebracht door eene zuster der Santhorstsche 
Gemeente [The Unchanging Santhorstian confession of faith, put 
to rhyme by a sister of the congregation of Santhors] in 1772. This 
work was occasioned by the regular meetings at the castle 
Santhorst near Wassenaar under the leadership of Petrus Bur- 
mannus, theologian and professor in Amsterdam. Betje Wolff 
hackled orthodox views: 


‘In weerwil van de Dordtsche Santen, 
En die nog sweeren in hun naam, 

Wij houden ’t met de Toleranten; 
Wijstooren ons aan haar noch blaam.’ 
(Against the holy ones of Dordt, 

And those who swear still in their name, 
We cling to the tolerant ones, 

We aren’t disturbed by her or blame.) 


She names the following virtues: freedom, love of fatherland, 
tolerance, friendship, and the highest good. Highest good meant 
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especially ‘the common good’, but also the development of 
women, and avoidance of quarrel and conflict. 

Eighteen years later (1790) J. Wigeri’s Schets van den Braaven 
Man [Sketch of the good man] appeared. In it he differentiated: 
1. the virtues of social duties, that is, in social interchange; 
2. the virtue of protecting the good name of others, also a social 
duty; 3. the high duty of contributing to the welfare of society 
according to one’s ability. 

The emphasis was clearly on social life, as was already said, 
interpersonal relations were central. 

In 1803 the minister Adriaan van den Ende, who from 1800 
was the right-hand man to J. H. van der Palm, agent of national 
education, published his Handbook for teachers in public schools 
within the Batavian commonwealth. In it he writes that the main 
goal of instruction was: “The learning of a willing and joyful 
fulfilling of duties required by Virtue and Religion.’ His instruc- 
tion was aimed in the first place at the lowest class. Particularly 
this class must learn to understand the content of virtue and 
religion and to fulfil the duties flowing forth from these. It is 
not for nothing that it was stated this way. We have seen that it 
was precisely the lower classes who were strongly pro-Orange and 
who confessed with their whole heart the doctrine of the fathers, 
that is, orthodoxy. This was seen by some groups as a serious 
danger to the development of the people and thus to the nation. 

If the children were to learn to know the content of virtue and 
religion, one had to: 1. develop the childrens’ intellectual abilities 
(reading, writing, and arithmetic); 2. to form the childrens’ 
hearts: feelings of respect for god and fellowman had to be 
developed; 3. to teach the children everything that would lead to 
being civilized, well mannered, moderate, meek, and morally 
strong; 4. to teach the children concern for physical cleanliness 
and hygiene. 

All of this was the task of the school. In the views given here 
the duties flowing out of social relations and based on practical 
life situations were central. 
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The Christian and social virtues played an especially important 
role in the Dutch system of education and instruction, particu- 
larly in the school conflict in the nineteenth century. These 
virtues were deemed so important that they were legally laid 
down and as already mentioned still appear in current legislation. 
While the form for baptism had closely related education and 
instruction to orthodox views on the relation church-state-citizen, 
the emphasis on Christian and social virtues was primarily aimed 
at divorcing education and instruction from ecclesiastical dogma 
and the resulting instruction. In the process of emancipation of 
the lower class the Christian and social virtues have had a funda- 
mental political significance. 


The Society for the common good 


The associations 


An essential characteristic of the eighteenth century was 
sociability, particularly the inclination toward various forms of 
social grouping. We have already spoken of the changing 
relationship pattern at the time. The interpersonal relation 
became central and with it the ‘social duties.’ This relation was 
experienced with passion, reaching an emotional highpoint in 
sentimentalism. Streams of tears flowed and swooning became 
an art. Brotherhood was extolled in song in all keys, and praised 
not only verbally, but practiced in actual togetherness. Social life 
flowered as never before. Of course there had been social diver- 
sion previously, but the accent had been on the diverting charac- 
ter, while in the eighteenth century the socializing element itself 
was pursued, with ‘usefulness’ and ‘virtue’ as objectives, especially 
in the second half of that century. 

It is striking that social life of the seventeenth century and the 
beginning of the eighteenth century had a festive character, 
while that in the period directly following, was characterized by 
discussion and moralizing. Above all one wanted to perfect 
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oneself and especially one’s fellow men. Everywhere in Europe 
social groupings could be found: in England the coffee houses 
and the clubs, in France the salons, in the Netherlands the 
associations and societies. In these circles one could passionately 
discuss man, society, nature, ‘le bon sauvage’, religion, philo- 
sophy, art and what not. In Holland such organisations came 
early. Associations of poets and rhetoricians already had a rich 
past. There were statutes and organization was quite tight. 
Improvisation has never become a well developed talent in the 
Dutch. Salons did not become popular here. An association was 
usually called a society if, besides the place where it was estab- 
lished, there were branches in other places which were more 
or less autonomous, such as in the Society for the common 
good. 

A society can also be spoken of when a number of branches 
within that society strive after separate goals, like the ‘Society 
Felix Meritis’ in Amsterdam, which had a branch for commerce, 
nature study, art of drawing, literature and music. The Nether- 
lands had many such associations and societies. The most import- 
ant were: the Society of Dutch literature in Leiden (1766), the 
Dutch society of science (1752), with her daughter, the econ- 
omical branch (1777), and the society to be discussed which had 
the motto ‘for the common good.’ Their goal was always the 
fostering of the sciences and the arts, in order to serve progress 
and the Enlightenment. These associations held meetings for 
their members and interested persons, where in a lecture—a 
typical eighteenth-century discovery, and according to Zwager, 
a cross between an art production and a school lesson—a topic 
was thoroughly treated ‘to the general good’, as it was often 
expressed. They sponsored essay contests on religious, political 
and educational topics. The winning essays were published as 
treatises. A familiar example is the prize which the Association 
of sciences of Zeeland offered the best answer to the question 
‘Which improvements are needed in the general or public, 
especially the “Nederduitsche” schools to improve the civilization 
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of our nation? How could these be introduced most economi- 
cally, and be maintained on a lasting basis? The ecclesiastical 
professor, H. G. Krom, a boarding school director, K. van der 
Palm, and a minister Rev. D. C. van Voorst were the prize 
winners. Their answer: No doctrinal teaching at school, instruc- 
tion free of religion, and an increase in the number of useful 
subjects. History, for example, was called such a useful subject. 
Here we see the first signs of the influence of a rising nationalism 
on instruction. Another example is a prize question offered by 
the Dutch society of science: ‘How must one guide the intellect 
and the heart of a child, to have him become in time a useful 
and happy man?* 


The origin of the Society for the common good 


Although by the word common everyone was meant, special 
emphasis was put on ‘the common man’, that is the lower class. 
Economically weak and exploited and therefore not of high moral 
standards, this group was a constant concern for ministers, 
church councils and especially deacons. One of these ministers 
was the Baptist teacher Jan Nieuwenhuizen. In his congregation 
in Monnikendam he had seen the poverty and misery of the 
lower class. He had extensive discussions about this with his son, 
Martinus, who was studying medicine in Franeker, bulwark of 
Enlightenment thinking. He also introduced his reflections to a 
small circle of friends, who came together weekly to discuss 
topics ‘mainly concerned with natural religion’. It was in this 
circle that he launched his ideas for an association to ‘raise the 
morals and to extend the skills’ of the lower class. 

The initiative fell in fertile soil. On 16 November 1784 ‘The 
Association for arts and sciences, with the motto ‘for the common 
good’ was established in Edam. The founders were: Jan Nieu- 
wenhuizen, his son Martinus Nieuwenhuizen, J. A. Hoekstra, 


ê H. A. Enno van Gelder, Gedenkboek 1934); H. H. Zwager, Nederland en de 
van de Maatschappij tot Nut van °t Verlichting (Bussum 1972). 
Algemeen. 1784-1934 (Amsterdam 
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Baptist teacher in Edam, Jan Roos, opziener van ’s Lands zegel 
(taxtaker), Johannes Lucas Loggen, Lutheran minister in Monni- 
kendam, and H. Bakker. One week later, on 23 November 1784 a 
circular was spread in our country, which begins as follows: 

‘Every right minded Dutchman, who has a real concern for 
the flowering and welfare of his fatherland: who considers what 
a man, a Christian, owes his fellow man, his fellow Christian, 
must feel tender compassion for the condition of the common 
man in our fatherland. Many of our hand labouring fellow citizens 
are ignorant of much useful knowledge. Many are possibly not 
capable of picturing the simplest proofs of the existence of God 
and the truth of the Christian religion, nor of realizing their 
duty as man, as citizen, and as Christian, nor have they knowledge 
of other arts and sciences which can make them useful members 
of society, good educators and providers for their children and 
house mates. Far be it from us, however, to think that there are, 
among the common hand labourers of our fatherland, no wise 
good, religious citizens and virtuous Christians. Experience 
speaks too clearly, that we could doubt this, seeing that many of 
them provide an example to the shame of some of the rich and 
influential. 

‘It occurs to us as not unlikely that this ignorance and the at 
times resulting immorality in the common man and thus very 
useful members of our society, often arise from inability rather 
than from malevolence. 

“This moved some to earnestly think of a means through which 
(together with the blessing of the Almighty and the support of 
our good and noble fellow citizens) this ignorance and lack of 
morals could in part be removed, or at least improved, and 
knowledge and virtue be cultivated.’ 

The mayors of Edam were asked to be patrons; this occurred, 
but at the same time the germ for serious conflict was sown. 
The mayors did not commit themselves so that if the ideas and 
work of the young society were too progressive they would be 
able to preserve the proper, the governmental course. The circular 
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and the initiative gained much support especially from those with 
avowed patriotic ideas, from dissenters and from Catholics. 
Various branches arose which maintained narrow contacts with 
the head branch in Edam. 

In Edam itself, however, the manipulations of the patrons, the 
mayors, caused an administrative crisis. Especially Jacob van 
Waert—like Martinus Nieuwenhuijzen, was a medical doctor, so 
that a certain jealousy of the trade must not be excluded—played 
a conspicuous part. It soon appeared too that the mayors, 
strongly in favour of the house of Orange, wanted to destroy 
patriotic views. The patriotically inclined members of the board 
were threatened by the incited mob and in the board the crisis was 
fought out physically. The board member Simon Plas, lawyer 
and procurer, opposed the procedure by which new statutes were 
to be set up. He presented his objections. Mayor Jacob van 
Waert, and his right-hand man R. Wijngaardt (book-keeper for 
the mayors), at that time president of the meeting, silenced Plas. 
De Politieke Kruier (a patriotic magazine) gives the following 
account of the course of events: ‘before eleven-thirty president 
Wijngaardt struck the lawyer in retaliation so that his teeth bled 
and tore his coat to shreds.’ 

Unsavoury situations such as these led the Amsterdam branch, 
acting also in the name of the branches in Rotterdam, Bodegraven, 
Leiden, Alkmaar and Utrecht, to a meeting about the continued 
existence of the Association. This important meeting took place 
on 9 August 1787 in the inn ‘de Zon’. It was decided that: 1. The 
Association for arts and sciences of Edam with the motto ‘for the 
common good’ ceased to exist; 2. The Dutch Society with the 
motto “for the common good’ was established which was accorded 
all the rights of the discontinued Association; 3. The head office of 
the society was seated in Amsterdam; 4. Jan Nieuwenhuijzen was 
elected president. Martin Nieuwenhuijzen was appointed secretary. 

At the time of founding the Society had 13 branches and 696 
registered members.’ 


7 Idenburg, op. cit. 
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The goal of the Society 


The high goal of the young society was the ‘spiritual and 
moral elevation of the people’ and one tried to achieve this by: 
1. extending and improving instruction, especially for the lower 
class. National education pursued as elsewhere in Europe to make 
of ‘the common man’ a mature citizen; 2. providing more care 
for the poor; 3. increasing the desire to save. 

One was very conscious of the fact, that these three aspects 
were closely related. Social care was central; instruction of the 
lower class was in essence social care. 

Alongside—it is probably better to speak of within—this 
general and formal goal, there was another goal which was even 
more important to the members: the separation of instruction, 
and thus of social care and charity, from dogmatic Calvinism 
which in its theocratic views barred political developments, 
according to the patriots. From the start the society has had an 
avowed patriotic character. It strove for national unity wherein 
equality of all citizens was guaranteed. As did every Enlighten- 
ment endeavour, the society ‘for the common good’ saw instruc- 
tion as a means for changing the structure of society. 


The development of the Society 


Under the inspired leadership of its secretary, the society 
assumed its task with great devotion and much elan. The society 
seemed to satisfy the wishes of many. The number of branches 
and members grew rapidly. The membership lists showed the 
following development: 


Honorary 
Year Branches Members Members 
1784 I 20 — 
1786 12 696 = 
1787-1789 13 707 ar. 


Table continued overleaf 
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Honorary 
Year Branches Members Members 
1790-1791 i7 1421 — 
1793 27 2134 15 
1799 44 3441 49 
1801-1802 58 4585 76 
1805-1806 74 5925 158 
1808 92 7327 183 
1817 100 7434 160 


There were large and small branches. The largest were the two 
branches in Amsterdam, with a combined membership of 1032. 
The smallest branches were Aalsmeer, Makkum and Monster 
each with nine members. The branches were not spread evenly 
across our country. The largest concentrations were found in 
Holland (37) and Friesland (20). Independent branches were set 
up in Embden, Curacao, Paramaribo, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

An analysis of the lists of names shows that the intelligentsia 
were well represented. One also gets the impression that the top 
layer of the lower class, the so-called ‘respectable class’ was clearly 
attracted to the society. The honorary members were a very 
typical section. They were the teachers and schoolkeepers, a 
comparatively small group. Nonetheless this group was of great 
importance in the development of the system of instruction in the 
Netherlands. The Netherlands teacher association, the first form 


of trade union in the area of instruction, proceeded from this 
section in 1825. 


The Society at work 


In the early period the achievements of the Society were many. 
Much was published: 1. general articles on theological and 
educational topics intended for adults, and particularly for 
parents of schoolgoing children, clearly a kind of adult education; 


2. text books for schools. These books were reprinted many 
times. 
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If we review the period to 1815 then we see that there were 
96 publications: 


General writings School texts 
1786-1790 6 14 
1791-1795 II 2 
1796-1800 10 5 
1801-1805 IO 5 
1806-1810 13 5 
1811-1815 II 4 
Total 61 35 


Emphasis was definitely placed on the work of educating the 
public. 

All these publications, which were centrally and systematically 
processed, had a particularly great influence. The report on 
‘General ideas on national education’ presented to a commission 
of the National assembly in 1796—published in 1796—rep- 
resented an especially important contribution of the Society to the 
development of the instructional system of the Netherlands. These 
ideas were for a large part the contribution of Martinus Nieuwen- 
huijzen, who unfortunately died in 1793, at the early age of 33. 

The instructional system was to have the following charac- 
teristics: 

1. Instruction should be national and intended for children 
from all classes. Instruction should be centrally regulated by 
government legislation especially inspection of education. The 
government should look after the training of teachers and by 
exams see to it that only the best were permitted to instruct. The 
government was also to pay their salaries. 

2. Instruction should be classical and systematic. The instruc- 
tional materials should be the same for all schools. Discipline 
should be maintained by moral and reasonable meekness and by 
cultivating the feeling of honour and of shame. Physical punish- 


ment (the rod) should be forbidden. 
29) 
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3. Religious instruction was not to be doctrinal, but only 
educative and ethical in character. This last point was of principal 
importance.’ 


The first steps to legislation on education 


Who was responsible for the early contours of the Dutch 
system of instruction? In 1795 the revolution occurred and the 
Republic came under French influence. Out of the National 
assembly—a type of Parliament—a commission was created to 
develop plans for legislation concerning instruction. Citizen 
Theodoor van Kooten was appointed agent for national education 
(a ministers position). He was instructed by the National 
assembly to keep the following in mind in drawing up an act: 
1. introducing natural religion in the schools; 2. drawing up a 
list of suitable texts for the schools; 3. regulating teacher training 
by legislation which would qualify teachers to teach only after 
being examined; 4. children of parents with little or no own means 
should receive free education. 

These directions dated October 1798 were evidently the 
product of the General ideas of the Society. 

Citizen Van Kooten withdrew; why is unknown (1799). The 
National assembly appointed Johannes Hendrikus van der Palm 
(1763-1840) in his place. He was the son of the proprietor of a 
boarding school from Delfshaven who was one of the winners 
of the above-mentioned essay contest sponsored by the Zeeland 
association. He had studied theology, had become a minister, and 
had developed as a man of letters and rhetorician. He was 
avowedly patriotic in his ideas and consequently thought it wise 
to retire from public life and to go into hiding when the Prussian 
troops came to the aid of the house of Orange in 1787. In 1795 
he returned and was ‘rewarded’ a professorship in Eastern 
languages at the University of Leiden. Van der Palm set to work 


8 Idenburg, op. cit; Wigeri en 
Boing, op. cit. 
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energetically and in 1801 he was able to present the first education 
act to the National assembly. 

The government had to see that there were sufficient possibili- 
ties for instruction and to guarantee a reasonable living for the 
teachers. The state government would control compliance with 
the act and the quality of instruction via inspectors. Of the eight 
inspectors nominated for immediate appointment, seven were 
ministers and one a teacher (Coenraad Wertz of Amsterdam, 
member of the Society for the common good. In that capacity 
he had written General ideas with his fellow members Tigchelaar 
and De Gelder). In the same year 27 more school inspectors were 
appointed; many were ministers, the others were schoolmasters. 
Their names can be found on the membership register of the 
Society. 

In 1800 Van der Palm appointed Adriaan van den Ende 
(1768-1846) minister and patriot, as his assistant. As we have 
related, Van den Ende published his handbook for teachers in 
1803. In it he had developed various ideas of the Society. Virtue 
was the central focus. When Van der Palm was appointed pro- 
fessor in Leiden in ‘sacred poetry and eloquence’ in 1805, Van 
den Ende became Commissioner for ‘the elementary school 
system and for instruction’ within the Batavian Commonwealth. 
In this function he drew up the education act of 1806. In 1803 
he had already edited Van der Palm’s second act. In his own act 
van den Ende could express all his own views, therefore it is not 
surprising that he states as the goals of instruction: “All school 
instruction must be given in such a way that in learning suitable 
and useful skills, the intellectual abilities of the children are 
developed and they are trained in all the social and Christian 
virtues’. Neither is it surprising that all of the Society’s ideas 
mentioned are found in his act. 

In the same year Rutger Jan Schimmelpenninck, as grand 
pensionary (/e roi manqué de Hollande), authorized this act by 
giving it his complete approval. One may as well say that the 
first education acts were the result of ideas originating in the 
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powerful movement of the Society for the common good. Van 
der Palm as well as Van den Ende were, as were the first school 
inspectors, active members of the Society, even though they 
became such at a later age and when they had already been 
appointed in their functions. They did not use the Society as a 
channel to higher social status. In the early lists of members we 
find their names: 


year branch function 

J. A. van der Palm 1799 Leyden treasurer 
1801/oz Leyden ordinary member 
1805/06 Den Haag president 
1808 Leyden ordinary member 
I 8 I 7 2) 22 22 
I 8 I 9 » 22 29 
I 82 I 22 2 2 

A. van den Ende 1805/06 Haarlem ordinary member 
I 808 2 22 > 
1817 » » » 
I 8 I 9 2 2) » 


The slogan ‘elevate the common man’ arose from deep human 
sympathy. In the field of battle during the Enlightenment im- 
provement of education was definitely a theological and political 
weapon. This conflict was stimulated by the ideal of emancipation. 
Instruction must be equal for all and make all equal. That there 
were less attractive aspects of this view was made sufficiently 
clear by the nineteenth-century school conflict. Nonetheless this 
Enlightenment optimism is supported by large troups even today 
with all the levelling implications involved. Men also began 
increasingly to aspire to another ideal: optimal development of 
individual capacities.° 

9 A. M. van der Giezen, De eerste Palm’, Paedagogische Studien (1963), 
fase van de schoolstrijd in Nederland xl.321-334. 


(2795-1806) (Assen 1937); A. 
Hallema, ‘Johannes Henricus van der 
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Freemasonry and education 


There is an unimaginable quantity of literature on this topic; 
the source of this literature is the period of transition from the 
middle ages to modern times. Many of the writings are anti- 
masonic and present the strangest of ideas; a much smaller number 
of writings reject this fervent anti-viewpoint. Of the latter many 
are written by non-freemasons. A few are written by freemasons, 
but with great restraint, because polemics are foreign to the 
masonic way of life. 

The Enlightenment was for freemasonry a period of rapid 
development: organisations developed, namely lodges which 
formed national orders. In our country this development also 
took place. From English origins, freemasonry began in the 
Netherlands in 1734 when the first lodge was established in The 
Hague; in 1735 a second followed. In spite of the tolerance of 
which the Dutch were so proud, the states of Holland and West 
Friesland felt they had to forbid the brotherhood of freemasons. 
This is not surprising during the second period that Holland was 
without a stadtholder (1702-1747), a period in which many were 
critical of any support direct or indirect, of the Orange family. 
And many masons were Organists.!° 


The essence of freemasonry 


First the question of the causes of such a flowering of free- 
masonry in the Enlightenment period, can be raised. Probably 
the desire to dissociate oneself from the radical consequences of 
rationalistic ‘knowledge for power’ can be regarded as an under- 
lying cause. Francis Bacon’s ‘knowledge is power’ ideal, in 
which control—especially of nature—played an important role, 
degenerated—also because of a rising materialism—from 

10 H, Maarschalk, Geschiedenis van 1756-1956. Uitgegeven in opdracht vnn 
de orde der Vrijmetselaren in Nederland, het Hoofdbestuur der Orde van Vrij- 


onderhoorige kolonien en landen (Breda metselaren onder het Grootoosten der 
1872); A. de Vletter, Vrijmetselarij Nederlanden (Bussum 1957). 
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knowledge ideal to a control ideal (the age of the automat). 
Along with reaction against the above came the realization that 
there were other aspects in man’s being which transcended the 
formal or if you will, the physical and which could not be captured 
in the laws of nature. 

The question of the metaphysical, of the mystical, arose. As 
long as man exists there will be the realization that there are 
aspects of being which can be known less than they can be 
experienced, where not knowing but experiencing, believing, is 
substantial, where not knowledge, but wisdom is essential. In 
this polarity lies the origin of all revival movements, characterized 
by the attempt to penetrate to life’s deepest sources, averse to all 
externals including intellectualism. It is obvious that masonry is 
more akin to revival movements than to some extravagant views 
of the Enlightenment. 

We have contrasted knowledge and knowing with feeling, 
wisdom and believing. The knowledge ideal is extrovert in 
essence, the wisdom ideal largely introvert. This explains the 
meaning of the so-called masonic secret. The secret of being is 
not extrovert knowledge but introvert experience, wisdom. 
When one tries to characterize the masonic way of life with one 
word, and thus incompletely, then terms such as individualistic 
and introvert immediately come to the fore. 

In spite of all the historical influences which have affected the 
socio-cultural contents, it can be said that through the ages the true 
mason—to be distinguished from pleasure and status seekers— 
has cultivated these personality traits. When he uses terms such 
as development, instruction, progress they refer more to his 
individual development than to that of a larger, more abstract 
group such as ‘the people.’ Moreover, one’s personal contribution 
is fundamental for the mason: devoting oneself completely to the 
task of working on the great work of the chief mason. With this 
background one need expect little interest on the part of the mason, 
in slogans such as ‘enoblement of the common man.’ 

In conclusion: the mason thinks personally, individually and 
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does not address himself to large abstract groups. According to 
the mason the initiative to really become a man must come from 
the man himself, not from others who want to better him, to 
educate him in order to make him become a better member of 
society. The mason wishes and wished to remain aloof, not only 
socially and culturally, but also politically. The lodges still forbid 
political and sectarian discussions at the meeting of the brothers. 
The fact that there is an exception here or there may be con- 
sidered a confirmation of the rule.11 


The membership 


To avoid misunderstanding it must be said that although 
freemasonry is a closed society, anyone who can meet a number 
of normal criteria, can become a member. These requirements 
are that one is: a. a true servant of the almighty god; b. a good 
citizen, obedient to the law; c. a noble, trustworthy and loving 
man who attempts to help a friend or brother in need, without 
advantage for himself or his family. These ‘criteria’ speak for 
themselves one may say now, yet when one critically reflects, these 
seemingly simple requirements can indeed be very demanding. 

If one makes a total personal effort to meet these requirements, 
and one has lived in harmony with ‘Christian and societal 
virtues’, one can apply to be ‘accepted’ as apprentice. This 
acceptation will certainly not take place at the first lodge meeting. 
An intensive acquaintance period follows, a period during which 
one tries to learn to know each other and to form as clear a 
picture as possible of each other. Then comes the moment of 
initiation. First one is accepted as apprentice, then advanced 
to fellow, and finally elevated to master. In this article we cannot 
go into the internal organization, especially the order by which 
one can ascend to higher ranks, the ‘leerschoo! (‘learning-stage’).! 


11 H, Maarschalk, Maconnieke levens- 
beschouwing. Een verzameling bijdragen 
van de leden van de Orde der Vrij- 
metselaren onder het Grootoosten der 
Nederlanden, in opdracht van het 


Hoofdbestuur dier Orde bijeengebracht 
door G. J. Sierenberg de Boer (Bussum 
1961). 

12 A. F. N. Lekkerkerker, Lijst van 
Loges welke onder het Grootoosten der 
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Lodge-brothers in the Netherlands 


A study of the archives of the Order of free masons under the 
Great East of the Netherlands reveals a number of characteristics 
of lodge-brothers. 

1. They were members of the noble class, higher as well as 
lower, (army and naval officers, members of the court) and of the 
higher citizenry (merchants, financiers, professional men such as 
lawyers, notaries, doctors, as well as various theologians). It is 
remarkable that the middle class was not or hardly represented 
among the lodge-brothers, in contrast to the situation in England. 
Naturally none of the lodge-brothers came from the lower class. 
It is surprising then that in the list of professions up to 1815 no 
mason can be found who was directly active in teaching. 

2. All members of lodges can be regarded as well-to-do. 

3. They were avowedly Orange-minded. 

4. The religious denomination of most lodge-brothers is 
known. The reformed (Gereformeerd) including many Walloons, 
and the Remonstrants were strongly represented. It is striking 
that none of the lodge-brothers were Baptists. Various lodge 
members are known to have been members of Jewish congrega- 
tions. Especially in Amsterdam where there was even an attempt 
to set up a Jewish lodge. 

5. A considerable number of lodge-brothers had studied at 
university. Leiden and Utrecht were favoured university cities of 
the freemasons, and especially for their children there were oppor- 
tunities for study at these centres. Favourite areas of study were 
law and medicine; theology was also chosen, but not as frequently. 

6. Although freemasons, as far as social standing is concerned, 
must be reckoned among those called to give direction to the 
people, it is striking that very few lodge-brothers held administra- 


tive positions. ‘This is remarkable because freemasons came from 
Nederlanden en Loges welke onder buiten- 
landse grootmachtenop Nederlands gebied 


werken of gewerkt hebben (s-Graven- 
hage 1961). 
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the same class as the leading patriots. Even at the time when the 
Orange party still played a role, masons stayed in the background. 
Understandable when one looks at their view of life. 


Students and freemasonry 


Let alone the fact that some students came out of a masonic 
milieu, the question of the attraction the masonic movement had 
for students remains an intriguing problem. 

Students have always been convinced that they occupy a special 
place in society. Those familiar with the history of the universities 
know that students in their fraternities have tended to develop 
their own typical rituals. They have formed a very closed caste. 
Among other things, this resulted in their being attracted to other 
closed societies or, having become a professional, to joining a 
closed professional organization (guild) such as doctors, lawyers, 
and notaries still do. Naturally this phenomenon among students 
has sociological grounds, but psychological causes also play a 
role, namely the puberty-adolescence phase, and the shifting of 
the family structure (z. e. a structure with the father in the authority 
role), to a self-chosen, closed, even secret group. The attraction 
to closed organizations is great especially when initiation rituals 
confirm the membership (compare this with student ragging). 

In a few university cities one could apply to become a student 
member of a lodge, for instance, of the La Vertu lodge in Leiden. 
Usually this had not only psychological grounds but was a matter 
of status as well—one had the right to be present at the non-closed 
sessions of the lodge brothers and to listen to what was discussed. 
Usually these students with an ‘S’ noted after their names in the 
financial register are no longer found in the member index of two 
years later. 


The archives 


It is quite certain that there was in the freemason world little 
interest ideally or practically in movements which sought to 
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elevate the people through education. Nevertheless one reads in 
various works about the history of national education, that 
besides the Society for the common good, progressive thinking 
about education and instruction was especially stimulated by 
freemasons. They are even mentioned by name, for example J. H 
Swildens (1745-1809) the great patriot, theologian, professor from 
Franeker, Enlightenment prophet who particularly promoted 
education of the people. It is said that he was initiated in free- 
masonry in Berlin (1778). There are no records of this initiation 
available and there is no way of tracing this. 

When someone becomes a lodge-brother it is to be expected 
that he will seek contact in some form with other lodge-brothers. 
One would certainly expect this from a prominent citizen and 
scholar. However, when one investigates the archives then on 
finds the following: 

1. Until 1817 ‘Punion provinciale’ in Groningen was the only 
lodge in the northern part of the Netherlands. Swildens was not a 
member of this lodge. 

2. In the archives of the Dutch order of freemasons a certain 
Swildens (no initials) is listed as member in 1777/1778 in the lodge 
‘Edelmoedigheid’ (Meekness) in ’s-Hertogenbosch. This brother 
was probably a so-called ‘passant’, someone who lives only for a 
short time in that place (trade, government) and who then con- 
tracts the lodge there. However J. H. Swildens never lived in 
Den Bosch. 

3. The name C. W. Swildens is found on the 1783 membership 
list of ‘Punanimité’ in Goes. 

4. The name Swildens is not found in any other masonic 
records to 1815. On the basis of these facts it can be concluded 
with some certainty that J. H. Swildens was never a mason. 

A number of great men contributed to the development of the 
Dutch school system. When in the second half of the eighteenth 
century on political and economic grounds the call for national 
education is heard, then we hear the names of Jan Nieuwenhuyzen 
and his son Martinus. Further on we hear of Johannes Henricus 
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Van der Palm, the editor of the first education act (1801); Adriaan 
van den Ende who created the elementary education act of 1806, 
and Rutger Jan Schimmelpenninck (1761-1825), the grand 
pensionary of the Batavian republic, who ratified this act with 
complete approval. These men and many others, e. g. Niewold, 
Wester, Rijkens, Prinsen, Van Lummel, are regularly named when 
the influence of freemasonry on the Dutch educational system is 
discussed. But our research in the archives of the order of the 
freemasons under the Great East of the Netherlands shows that 
none of these fighters for national education were members of 
any lodge in the Netherlands or elsewhere. Freemasonry was not 
a direct influence on the development of education in the eighteenth 
century, and for sociological and psychological reasons was not 
a significant indirect influence either.1* 


Fiction and fact 


It is not easy to get a good picture of the education and instruc- 
tion practice during the eighteenth century from existing records 
Various facts contradict each other or are caricatures which lack 
any credibility. Here we are confronted with the phenomenon 
that a type of wishful thinking can distort our picture of reality. 
In the Spectators, for example, daily reality is criticized but the 
situation described is also somewhat of a caricature. Where is the 
limit? Another example is the criticism of education and instruction 
from the various patriotically-minded societies such as the Society 
for the common good. Was this criticism justified, or was it a 
means of pursuing other ends: combatting orthodoxy or creating 
a new form of state? 

Both aspects no doubt played a part and it can be asked whether 
instruction was really as poor as one made it appear. As always 
there were and are good and bad schools, good and bad teachers 

13 N. F. Noordam, ‘Johannes Hen- 
ricus Swildens, Patriot en Volksop- 
voeder 1745-1809, Paedagogische 
Studien (1960), xxxvii.49. 
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taught and teach. In between is a large middle group. And it is 
exactly this group which is usually forgotten. There were many 
good teachers. They made a career, established themselves as 
schoolmasters. Their names are known. The names of those who 
made a mockery of the position of teacher are also known. We 
know them from the minutes of the meetings of deacons and city 
administrators. They were called to account, reprimanded, 
threatened with dismissal. They were, however, a minority. 

As we have remarked there was a very clear unity of education 
and instruction. Informal and formal education were integrated. 
Instruction was given in the framework of education in the home 
where the parents were responsible. In the static class society the 
goal of education was determined by class background, at least as 
far as social aspects were concerned. If the family, for whatever 
reason, failed in its educative and instructional task, the govern- 
ment, and often the church, took measures to have the children 
in this family learn enough useful skills so they could maintain 
themselves in the class in which they were born. 

The higher class made use of governors and governesses in the 
education of their children. These domestic teachers also looked 
after all instruction. The middle class, especially the wealthy 
members, liked to follow this example, but often had especially 
qualified teachers give their children private instruction as well. 
Sometimes the schoolmaster came to the children’s home, often 


14P, J. Bruynster, ‘Voorlopers van 
Justus van Effen’, NTG (1966), 
lix.145-157, ‘Bibliografie 18° eeuwse 
spectatoriale tijdschriften in Neder- 
land’, Documentatieblad werkgroep 18° 
eeuw (1969), pp.16-25, and ‘Sociologie 
van de Spectator’, Spiegel der Letteren 
(1973), xv; J. Hartog, De spectatoriale 
geschriften van 1741-1800. Bijdragen 
tot de kennis van het huiselijk, maat- 
schappelijk en kerkelijk leven onder ons 
volk, in de tweede helft der 18° eeuw 
(Utrecht 1890); Fr. de Jong Edz, 
Vermenigvuldiging en deling. De groei 
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the children went to the teacher who instructed them individually 
or in small groups. Besides the basic subjects—reading, writing, 
language, and arithmetic—instruction was given in foreign 
languages—French, English, German, Italian—and in subjects 
such as bookkeeping, geography and, not to be forgotten, history. 
Much attention was given to instruction in music, dance and 
drawing because of their social value. 

In order to learn general cultural values and to become indepen- 
dent a period in a boarding school was deemed important for the 
somewhat older children, from the age of 11 or 12. Attention 
centred on language instruction and the ‘pleasant duties’, that is 
social skills. This instruction was, on the whole, of good quality. 
If one wished to establish oneself as private teacher or schoolkeeper 
then a licence had to be obtained from the city authorities. A posi- 
tive attitude toward church and state was of great importance in 
obtaining such a licence. Free competition resulted in the selection 
of the most competent. Parents wanted their money’s worth. 
Parents were, on the whole, very critical in looking for competent 
schoolmasters. In many family records letters, asking for informa- 
tion about a teacher or a boarding school, can be found. 

For the lower class, the masses, the shopkeepers and pedlars, 
and for the larger group, the rabble, instruction was regarded as 
of little use. This population group, very vulnerable economically, 
were regularly in need of money and thus came under the influence 
of the church deacons. The youth of this group was usually left 
to look after itself with all the concomitant results. When mean- 
ingful useful employment could not be found these youths com- 
mitted disorderliness in the streets or worse. Especially in the 
densely populated cities, as found in Holland, this was a serious 
threat for society. To combat this danger, to defend these youth 
against themselves, and to teach them a few basic skills, they had 
to attend church or government established schools. 

The teacher—at the same time a church official, janitor, grave- 
digger, bell-ringer, and precentor—kept a close eye on possible 
absentism and informed the minister and deacons of such at once. 
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School attendance was controlled via deaconal support. If the 
children did not go to school they were put to work. This was 
intended as a form of social care, a kind of child protection, but 
unfortunately it rapidly deteriorated to exploitation in child 
labour such as it existed at its worst in the nineteenth century. 
Small children, from the age of 3 or 4, attended maternal schools. 
From the age of 6 or 7 they attended schools for the older children. 
Age was not, however, strongly adhered to. Younger children 
often went along with their older brothers and sisters. Boys and 
girls went to separate schools. The girls attended sewing and 
knitting schools, forerunners of the later home-making schools. 
The school was primarily a social institute, a place to keep children, 
and only secondly an instructional institute. 

What did the children learn? Religious education was con- 
sidered basic, that is the children, besides memorizing Bible verses 
and psalms, learned by means of reading instruction: the lord’s 
prayer, the main articles of Christian faith, the ten Commandments, 
and the ‘ten commandments comprehended’, and in addition the 
forms for holy baptism and holy communion, the morning and 
evening prayer, and four prayers for before and after meals (two 
long and two short prayers). They also learned to write and the 
boys learned arithmetic. Everything was very simple, but it was 
deemed sufficient in order not to pass through life illiterate. 
Although the children were in one group instruction was indivi- 
dual. Classical, very systematic instruction was unknown. Every 
child learned according to his age and ability. There was no over- 
burdening such as one has had to fight from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to the present. 

The average schoolmaster did his best. Paintings, drawings and 
prints depict school life for us. There are, of course, caricatures, 
but these were meant to be such. An example of such an average 
schoolmaster can be found in Haastrecht. Kolker in his study of 
this city on the Dutch Ijssel describes in detail the adventures of 
the teacher as they are reported in the records. The teacher was 
appointed by the mayor, and the local judges. The applicants for 
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a vacant teaching position had to prove their ability to these 
officials. The bailiff was always present at this exam. The applicant 
had to produce sizeable proof of his ‘manner of living’. The 
minister and an elder were also present because the schoolmaster 
was at the same time precentor, reader, and janitor. In Haastrecht 
the public exam took place in the church. In some places this 
occurred in the inn. Such an exam was a social happening. Proof 
of ability was expected in reading, writing, arithmetic and singing. 
The exams were not easy and were in the course of years regularly 
made more difficult because the task of the schoolmaster was 
extended. 

According to school regulations in Haastrecht in 1747 school 
was open from 9 to 12 and from 1 to 4 on all working days, except 
Saturday afternoon, Christian holidays, Haastrecht’s market day, 
and Gouda’s fair. From the regulations of 1723 it can be gathered 
that the teacher had to instruct each student properly and have 
him recite four times a day. This meant that each member of the 
class got individual instruction. School regulations of 1795 affirm 
this: ‘the master has to instruct each student properly in his subject, 
have him recite twice a day and give good instruction to those 
learning to read and figure’. From this it appears that at least in 
Haastrecht not all students learned to write. An exception. ‘Read- 
ing and writing’ were almost always regarded as an instructional 
unit. 

Besides this daytime task the teacher had, according to the 
regulation of 1730, to give evening classes from October to 
March. These evening classes were not only for children but were 
mainly attended by adults. With all the extra activities it was a 
very busy job. And that for the small amount of 170:2:8 Dutch 
guilders as set down on 31 July 1669 and still holding 2 May 1808, 
according to a letter from the district administrators of that date 
to governor of the Maasland department.!® 


15 Hartog, op. cit.; de Jong Edz, op. Steede ende Landen van Haestregt’ tot 
cit.; Ledeboer, op. cit.; A. J. Kélker, het begin van de 19° eeuw (Hollandse 
Haastrecht. Hoofdstukken uit het ont- Studien 6: Dordrecht 1974). 
staan en de ontwikkeling van ‘die 
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Considering these requirements which we have seen confirmed 
in the records of schools in other towns and cities (Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Haarlem, Deventer, Meppel, Zwolle, even a small 
whale-fishing village as Oostsaenen) we must be careful judging 
the quality of instruction in this period as poor. Precisely in the 
small cities and towns instruction of children from the lower class 
must have been reasonable or even good because of social control. 
We find evidence for this conclusion in the already-mentioned 
historical demographic study by Noordam of ‘able bodied men’ 
in Maasland in 1747. This investigation shows that at that time 
81% of the ‘able bodied men’ and 64% of the women could read 
and write. Hart, in his study of illiteracy in Amsterdam, also comes 
with high percentages. In 1729-1730 76% of the men and 51% 
of the women were literate. By 1780 these percentages have risen 
to 85% of the men and 64% of the women. 

Also in various print-rooms—especially in the Atlas of Stolk 
in Rotterdam—one can find the so-called new year’s wishes that 
children gave their parents, sometimes their grandparents, or other 
family members. Such wishes were written in good handwriting 
on a sheet printed with decorations and pictures from the Bible 
or of historical events. Sometimes the wish—of which the text 
was copied from a book of examples—was written on by an adult 
as must have been the case with the seven-year-old Abraham Cok 
in 1759, but often the children wrote their felicitation themselves 
as did Cornelis Jubaan to his honourable grandfather. His hand- 
writing is clear and well developed and, seeing the way in which 
he made corrections, his command of language must have been 
quite good. Sometimes the young writer and his parents can be 
traced in the city archives. So it seems that the twelve-year-old 
Cornelis Jubaan lived and went to school in a slum area in 
Rotterdam." 

On the basis of the low percentage of illiteracy we can come to 


16 F, Furet et W. Sachs, ‘La Crois- gegevens inzake anal fabetisme te 
sance de l’alphabétisation en France Amsterdam in de 17° en 18° eeuw’, 
XVIII-xIx® siècle”, Annales (1974), Amstelodamum (1968), lv.3-6; Nordam, 
xxix.71 4-737; S. Hart, ‘Enigestatistiche op. cit. 
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the conclusion that instruction as such was limited to a few subject 
areas, but that this instruction of lower class children was of a 
reasonable quality. The criticism as given by enlightened minds 
was in essence aimed at the theological and political relations 
which barred emancipation and of which they felt the common 
man was the victim. There were no doubt abuses in the area of 
instruction, yet even in our modern civilized society we find these 
in spite of legislation, supervision and all imaginable aids. 

Now, too, instruction is being criticized seriously on all sides. 
A favourable sign indeed. Instruction is—as the constitution of 
the Netherlands expresses it—a ‘matter of continuing concern’. 
That it was already in the eighteenth century and that we hope it 
may always be. 


Archives consulted 


1. The archives of the Orde der Vrijmetselaren onder het 
Grootoosten der Nederlanden, ’s-Gravenhage. 

2. The archives of the Society for the common good, Amsterdam. 

3. Several archives of provinces and municipalities. 

4. Documentatiecentrum Reformatorisch Nederland der Vrije 
Universiteit, Amsterdam. 
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Litterature scientifique en Nouvelle 
Grenade à la veille de l'indépendance: du 
discours à la pratique” 


par Jeanne Chenu 
UNIVERSITÉ DE PARIS VIII 


En vue d’une approche méthodologique du dix-huitième siècle 
en Amérique espagnole, il nous est apparu que l'étude de ce que 
nous considérons comme une littérature scientifique permet de 
mettre en relief des problèmes liés à la spécificité du fait américain. 
Cette littérature ne représente pas uniquement un effort de 
taxinomie qui viserait à identifier les phénomènes naturels pour 
en ordonner la complexité et les soumettre aux lois de la raison; 
elle est aussi un témoignage sur la réalité américaine, sur une 
attitude de Pesprit, sur un certain mouvement de la pensée qui 
donne au concept européen de ‘Lumières’ son caractère propre. 

En Nouvelle-Grenade, Pesprit des Lumières est inséparable 
de la vie scientifique; ceci nous oblige à nous poser une première 
question: quand commence le siècle des Lumières en Nouvelle- 
Grenade, par quoi se manifeste-t-il? Cette période historique 
valable pour l’Europe a-t-elle un sens pour la Nouvelle Grenade? 
Dans l’affirmative, les deux périodes sont-elles parallèles ou 
faut-il admettre pour le vice-royaume un certain temps de 
maturation? 

Tout d’abord, l'expédition La Condamine en 1735 joue un 
rôle décisif car elle arrache le vice-royaume à son isolement; 


A 


celui-ci grâce à sa situation privilégiée apporte, en effet, une 


* une partie de cet article a fait l’objet d’une communication au neuvième 
Congrès des Hispanistes français à Dijon en mars 1973 sous le titre ‘Littérature 
scientifique et esprit des Lumières en Nouvelle-Grenade’; il a été reproduit dans 
Actes du Congrès, Université de Dijon 1973. 
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contribution capitale dans la connaissance de la configuration 
terrestre. Par le biais de l’investigation scientifique, il entre dans 
le grand courant universaliste de la pensée au dix-huitiéme siécle. 
L’expédition, non seulement, légue une tradition scientifique a 
la Nouvelle-Grenade mais encore elle permet de modeler une 
mentalité. Secouant les superstitions qui pesaient sur la société 
créole, même évoluée, elle a créé entre l’Europe et la Nouvelle- 
Grenade un courant dont les effets se feront sentir plus tard; elle 
a donné aux créoles le sentiment d’une conscience historique, 
avec la conviction qu’ils avaient un rôle à jouer. 

La diffusion de Pesprit des Lumières est liée à la venue de 
José Celestino Mutis qui accompagne en qualité de médecin lé 
vice-roi La Cerda en 1760. Le 1° novembre 1783 il est nomme 
chef de l’expédition botanique; à ce titre il pourra exercer une 
influence plus rayonnante, car il regroupe et forme de jeunes 
savants qui constituent le noyau culturel de Santa Fé, dans ce lieu de 
travail et aussi de discussions qu'était observatoire astronomique. 

Le voyage de Humboldt enfin, qui arrive à Cartagena de 
Indias en mars 1801, sur un terrain préparé par une élite créole 
pleine de foi dans le progrès, est un pont jeté entre l’Europe et 
cette partie de l'Amérique. 

On peut considérer que l’esprit des Lumières en Nouvelle- 
Grenade va se former dans un climat particulièrement difficile: 
l’enseignement des mathématiques que donne Mutis dès 1762 se 
heurte à la suspicion des Dominicains, de telle façon qu’il est 
obligé de soutenir une véritable controverse pour défendre le 
système de Copernic. Le 20 juin 1801, ce Feijóo de l'Amérique, 
comme on l’a appelé, adresse au vice-roi une véhémente plaidoirie 
en faveur de ce système, en démontrant qu’il ne contredit en 
rien le dogme ou l’enseignement de saint Augustin et de saint 
Thomas; il en appelle pour finir à un document déjà ancien de 
Jorge Juan qui fut le compagnon de La Condamine et auteur des 
Observations astronomiques. Pour défendre la liberté du savant 
Jorge Juan devait en appeler au sentiment de l’honneur: ‘Il faut 
qu’il revienne’, écrivait-il au souverain, ‘pour l’honneur de ses 
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vassaux, et il est absolument nécessaire que les systèmes puissent 
être expliqués sans qu’on ait à les réfuter.”! 

Si Pon ajoute à titre d’exemple, que Caldas est obligé de se 
défendre contre les accusations d’impiété et de blasphème, parce 
qu’il avait parlé de vélin jésus, c’est dire que la Nouvelle-Grenade 
était à la fin du dix-huitième siècle, bien plus à un stade de forma- 
tion intellectuelle qu’à un stade d’épanouissement. 

Comme l'écrit Caldas: ‘Nous venons de naître: nous avons à 
peine 300 ans d’existence, et l’on ne peut exiger que nous possé- 
dions les lumières et les connaissances de l’Europe. Le génie, le 
feu sacré de la science chemine avec lenteur et à pas comptés.”? 

L’année 1810, année de troubles politiques, marque un tournant: 
les savants, l'élite culturelle passent à l’action, les écrits deviennent 
polémiques, la passion se substitue a la sérénité de l'étude; c’est 
alors, peut-être que la véritable illustration aurait pu donner ses 
fruits. Si nous situons entre 1770 et 1809 cette période de forma- 
tion, il en résulte que, parallèle dans le temps au grand moment 
de illustration espagnole, elle comporte un décalage quant au 
degré de maturité et au stade de développement, décalage plus 
marqué encore si nous le comparons au siècle des Lumières en 
France; nous pouvons nous demander si ce trait est propre à la 
Nouvelle-Grenade ou s’il n’est pas une des caractéristiques de 
l’histoire de l'Amérique espagnole. 

Que recouvre le terme de littérature scientifique? Il faut tenir 
compte des conditions sociologiques de cette production intellec- 
tuelle et de ses moyens de diffusion. Quand elle apparaît, elle 
comble un vide, étant donné l’absence de littérature proprement 
dite; elle va jouer un rôle de communication entre divers noyaux 
de la société néo-grenadine, séparés par les conditions géogra- 
phiques du pays. Elle prend la forme de Memorias diffusées, en 
majeure partie, par un périodique, le Semanario de Nueva Granada, 
fondé et dirigé par Caldas en 1808 et qui, aprés deux années de 
publication réguliére, devait par manque de souscripteurs se 


1 Gredilla, Biografia de J. C. Mutis 2F, J. de Caldas, Semanario de 
(Madrid 1911), p.60. Nueva Granada (Bogota 1942), ii.18. 
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réduire à une série de onze Memorias publiées en petit format en 
1811°. Parmi les souscripteurs les plus solides du Semanario figure 
le Real Consulado de Cartagena de Indias, auquel F. J. de Caldas 
rend hommage car il voit dans son aide un exemple de patriotisme. 
Le lien qui s’établit entre les milieux scientifiques de l’observatoire 
de Santa Fé et le groupe des commergants éclairés de Cartagena 
de Indias n’est pas un des aspects les moins interessants de cette 
fin du dix-huitiéme siécle néo-granadin. Bien que nos recherches 
en ce domaine ne soient pas terminées, nous pensons que le 
Real Consulado a joué un rôle primordial dans le domaine culturel 
aussi bien qu’économique.t Créé par Real Cédula en 1795 et en 
grande partie grâce à l’initiative de J. I. de Pombo il a fonctionné 
avant que ne soit fondée à Santa Fé sous l’impulsion de Mutis 
une Sociedad Patriótica de Santa Fé en 1801. Son fonctionnement, 
la mission qui lui était confiée permettaient au pragmatisme des 
créoles de s’exercer directement (en théorie du moins) sur le 
développement du pays. A ce titre l’activité scientifique et ses 
applications pratiques trouvent un point de départ dans les 
sollicitations et les encouragements qui viennent de la Junta de 
Gobierno du Consulado. Nous signalerons 4 titre d’exemple la 
concordance entre une véritable géopolitique des voies de com- 
munication et les études théoriques de Caldas sur l’utilisation de 
la mesure barométrique pour les relevés topographiques, selon 
la méthode exposée par lui dans le Semanario. En outre, Pombo, 
conseiller du Real Consulado et auteur, comme Mutis d’un traité 
sur les quinquinas® rejoint les préoccupations que les difficultés 
de transport et de conservation des écorces causaient au chef de 
lexpédition botanique. Soucieux de servir l’esprit scientifique, 


3 Semanario de Nueva Granada Im- 
prenta Patriótica de Don Nicolas 
Calvo y Quixano 1811), p.11, B.N. 
Paris, P. Angrand 809. Le Real Con- 
sulado procura 83 abonnements. 

* ‘La Deuxième création du Consu- 
lado de Cartagena de Indias; rôle et 
activitité deJ . I. de Pombo’, communi- 
cation que nous avons présentée au 
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en trouvant une solution aux problémes qui pourraient altérer 
l'intégrité des recherches, il soutient Mutis qui, dépassant les 
vaines querelles européennes des tenants et adversaires de la 
valeur thérapeutique des quinquinas, affirme que seules les mau- 
vaises conditions d’exploitation et de transport de l'écorce 
peuvent en limiter lefficacité.® 

Cette littérature scientifique est une littérature de pays pauvre 
en moyens matériels de reproduction et de diffusion, car une 
imprimerie officielle n’a commencé à fonctionner à Santa Fé qu’à 
partir de 1776; de leur côté les commerçants de Cartagena de 
Indies se voient contraints à de longues tractations entre 1800 
et 1807 avant d'obtenir la possibilité d’avoir leur imprimerie 
propre pour leur Consulado.” Malgré la présence autour de 
Mutis d’une équipe de dessinateurs et de graveurs, les collabora- 
teurs du Semanario, faute aussi de ressources financiéres se voient 
obligés de pallier absence de moyens techniques par la descrip- 
tion minutieuse des sujets de leur observation. Comme l’écri 
Eloy Valenzuela: ‘... Aucune gravure ne sera fournie, car nous 
sommes dans l’impossibilité de nous permettre ce luxe, et parce 
que le but primordial des descriptions est de remplacer, et 
même de surpasser la connaissance visuelle que donne celle-la.’* 

Le soin apporté a la rédaction de ces essais et mémoires nous 
permet de considérer derriére le langage scientifique tout un 
arriére plan de réflexion qui traduit la vision particuliére que le 
créole avait du monde qui l’entourait; au cours de ses investiga- 
tions il va prendre conscience de la richesse, de la variété, de la 
nouveauté d’une nature qui lui appartient et qu’il est seul à pou- 
voir découvrir de façon authentique. La singularité des phéno- 
mènes va s'imposer d’autant plus à l’attention des savants néo- 
grenadins que tous ne cessent d’affirmer comme principe de base, 
comme méthode de travail, l’observation rigoureuse des faits, en 


6 Jardin Botänico, Madrid, collection 7 Archivo General de Indias, Sevilla, 
Mutis, paquete 58. Guillermo Her- Santa Fé 960. 
nandez de Alba, Archivo Epistolar del 8 Semanario afio 1810, memoria 6, 
Sabio Naturalista J. C. Mutis (Bogota) p.24. 
1949). 
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dehors d’un système préétabli et contraignant comme l'était 
l'interprétation scolastique du monde. Outre une curiosité ouverte 
à la spécificité des faits de la Nouvelle Grenade, nous voyons se 
manifester dans ces écrits un mouvement de la pensée par lequel 
l’homme cherchera à rétablir une unité, une loi d’harmonie dans 
cette diversité du monde, cette loi commandera non seulement 
la relation entre l’homme et la nature, mais s’appliquera aussi à 
ses rapports avec la société où il s’intègre. 

À cet égard, la littérature médicale montre que cette relation 
est essentiellement une relation dynamique. A travers l’étude de 
certaines formes de la pathologie américaine, il apparaît que la 
loi qui commande toute manifestation de la vie est celle de la 
libre circulation, d’une communication permanente à l’intérieur 
du milieu corporel d’une part et d’autre part d’un échange 
continu entre le milieu interne et le milieu externe. Mutis recueille 
à travers l’enseignement de Chaptal les découvertes de Priestley 
sur l'oxygène en 1774, et il jette un jour nouveau sur le rôle de 
Pair comme lien vital et principe d’équilibre entre les éléments 
vivants. Dans les instructions qu’il donne pour la construction 
des cimetières, il insiste sur l’admirable réciprocité de services 
entre le végétal et l’animal, chacun étant la source d’un flux d’air, 
orienté différemment, tantôt nocif, tantôt bénéfique, capable de 
maintenir ainsi en équilibre tous les principes constitutifs? 
Caldas, lui aussi, reprend les leçons du voyage dans les Alpes de 
H. B. de Saussure et rappelle l’importance de toute fluidité 
environnante sur le comportement de l’homme, en particulier 
dans ce lieu d'observation choisi que sont les Andes, où perpé- 
tuellement les variations de niveau et de pression, le flux et le 
reflux de l'électricité atmosphérique s’exercent sur lui. La réitera- 
tion de ce thème de la circulation, de l'échange de courants 
inverses est si sensible qu’il s’est constitué, dirait-on, une sorte 
de schéma mental qui affleure aussi bien au niveau de l’analyse 
des phénomènes économiques que du pathologique, car le 
langage est identique. Il serait évidemment abusif d’affirmer que 

® Gredilla, op. cit., p.82. 
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le timide libéralisme qui transparait dans les rapports économiques 
de J. I. de Pombo'® doive quelque chose aux préoccupations 
physiques et chimiques du milieu culturel qui était le sien; mais 
nous pensons que ce mode de représentation des relations vitales 
a pu marquer si bien l'imagination du créole que le physiologique 
suggère une traduction métaphorique des lois économiques, 
comme nous le constatons dans le long article que Tadeo Lozano 
consacre dans le Correo Curioso à l'étude de la circulation de la 
richesse et au rôle du comerçant dans ce circuit." 

La nécessité de tenir compte du milieu pour mieux comprendre 
les phénomènes naturels va faire apparaître, à côté des compo- 
santes climatologiques, des éléments sociologiques; le créole se 
trouve en effet, confronté à la diversité ethnique de la Nouvelle- 
Grenade; celle-ci va lui fournir un cadre ambigu où voisinent 
lempirisme traditionnel dont le monde indien a le privilège, 
vivifié par cette sorte d’intuition tellurique que manifestent les 
créoles, habitués à découvrir pas à pas les richesses du monde qui 
était le leur, et le besoin d’ordonner analogies et différences en 
vue d'établir une loi et d’en faire une application utile. 

C’est ainsi que les naturalistes se trouvent pris entre la nécessité 
de distinguer les traits génériques qui permettent d’établir des 
classes, des ordres, des genres, des espèces, en application de 
l’enseignement de Linné et de Buffon, comme l’affirme Tadeo 
Lozano;! mais également ils sentent le danger qu’il y a à enfermer 
dans des abstractions une flore vivante, connue de longue date 


10 A. G. I. Sevilla, Santa Fé 960. 
Consulter notre article ‘Un projet 
créole de communication interocéa- 
nique, à la veille de l’indépendance’, 
Tilas (1973-1974), Xiii-xiv. 

11 Tadeo Lozano, De la necesidad 
del dinero corriente, in Periodistas en los 
albores de la Republica (Bogota 1936), 
p.17-18. Tadeo Lozano était fils du 
marquis de San Jorge, descendant du 
capitaine Antón Olalla qui reçut Pen- 
comienda de Bogota. Tadeo Lozano 


publia une partie de la Fauna Cundina- 
marquesa dans le Semanario de Nueva 
Granada. 

12 Semanario, afio 1810, memoria 4a: 
Idea de un instrumento llamado chroma- 
picilo. Tadeo Lozano trouvait qu’on 
n'avait pas suffisamment tenu compte 
de la couleur, parmi les caractères 
génériques des espèces vivantes; il 
cherchait à fabriquer un instrument 
pour reproduire symboliquement la 
couleur sans avoir à utiliser celle-ci, le 
procédé étant trop coûteux. 
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par tous ceux qui ont su mettre a profit leur familiarité avec la 
nature. Un des collaborateurs du Semanario, à l’occasion, il est 
vrai, d’une polémique qui l’opposait au directeur et éditeur va 
jusqu’à dénoncer la ‘manie’ dont des ‘Botanistes hallucinés’ font 
preuve en voulant décrire de l’extérieur pour essayer de classer 
‘d’après les poils, écailles, verrues ...° Outre les confusions qui 
peuvent en résulter, telle l’erreur de Linné qui a pris la Turna 
sauvage c’est à dire la papa de Colombie pour une plante brous- 
sailleuse, dit E. Valenzuela, on risque de passer à côté de l’éton- 
nante diversité de la flore du pays qui exige une étude par régions 
et il fait le projet de composer une flore de Bucaramanga afin 
de ranger près des plantes reconnues scientifiquement toutes ces 
plantes, leurs compagnes, non inventoriées, que les Indiens 
connaissaient et dont ils ont légué avec sagesse l’usage. Il est bien 
vrai que ni Mutis, ni ses collaborateurs de l'expédition botanique 
ne méprisent systématiquement le savoir du monde Indien ou 
des gens d’humble condition; l’affabulation n’est pas toujours 
le propre des gens simples; au contraire, elle réside plutôt dans 
Pignorance, la paresse d’esprit des gens de la ville dont les con- 
versations sont alimentées par les récits qui courent sur d’étranges 
maladies et une thérapeutique non moins étrange.14 A cet égard, 
le Diario de Observaciones de Mutis contient nombre de remarques 
intéressantes: être blanc et vivre en ville ne semble pas préserver 
de l'ignorance; Mutis fait l'expérience d’interroger un petit Indien, 
un jeune créole, un blanc, sur un vol d’oiseaux remarquable par 
son ordonnance et la régularité de son passage; chacun donne 
son explication, aussi fausse l’une que l’autre, et il conclut: ‘Il 
est certain qu’en de telles circonstances il vaudrait mieux faire 
confiance aux personnes incultes de quelques pauvres villages ou 
de fermes qu’à celles des villes où à peine quelques-unes ont 
connaissance de choses semblables.”15 

Parfois le savant met directement à profit le savoir de l’Indien, 


13 Semanario año 1810, memoria Ga, 14]. C. Mutis, Diario de Observa- 
p.24 ciones (Bogota 1957), i.97. 
16 ;bid., i.110. 
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considérant sa longue pratique comme une forme d’expérimenta- 
tion; ainsi cette leçon de botanique ingénue que donne à Caldas 
un indien Noanama qui sans jamais se tromper réunit diverses 
plantes sous le nom générique de contra, car elles agissent contre 
les morsures des serpents; ainsi il reconstitue, à son insu, une 
famille 4 laquelle les botanistes avertis ont donné le nom de 
beslería.® Il arrive même que l’expérience des hommes de la 
terre contredise les spéculations de la raison, car ils vivent con- 
stamment près d’elle, ils l’observent éternellement. ‘ils la connais- 
sent mieux que les philosophes’ .17 

Si l’enseignement de Linné, avec son Système de la nature, 
aide à reconnaître la flore de la Nouvelle-Grenade, il reste au 
créole à accomplir, parfois, un travail de création, car après avoir 
inventorié et classé, il doit donner un nom aux choses. Cédant, 
écrit Caldas, plus à la vanité qu’au souci d’une exigence scienti- 
fique, il fabrique un nom latinisé, destiné à rappeler la mémoire 
de celui qui en a fait la découverte; ainsi obtient-on des noms 
privés de vie. En comparaison, souligne Caldas, quelle richesse 
dans le mot indien pour désigner l’humble gentiane, car le nom 
est à la fois désignation et présence totale de la chose désignée, 
avec ses vertus et la relation qu’elle entretient avec l’homme qui 
l'utilise. A l’occasion, il ne manque pas de saluer la langue des 
Péruviens qui est, affirme-t-il, pour le nouveau monde ce qu’était 
la langue toscane pour l’ancien.1® Comment ne pas opposer à 
l'attention que portent Caldas et Mutis aux langues indigènes les 
qualificatifs péjoratifs qu’applique Buffon aux langues du nouveau 
continent où il ne voit qu’un langage barbare: ‘qu’on jette les 
yeux sur la liste des animaux; leurs noms sont presque tous si 
difficiles à prononcer, qu’il est étonnant que les Européens aient 
pris la peine de les écrire.’1° 


16 F, J. de Caldas, Obras completas 19 Buffon, Œuvres complètes, éd. 
(Bogotä 1966), p.99, n.22. M. H. Richard (Paris 1826-1836), 
17 ibid., p.338. XV.455, p.360. 
18 F, J. de Caldas, Obras, éd. Posada 
(Bogota 1912), p.360. 
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On ne peut manquer de souligner la liberté de vues des créoles 
face à l’ethnocentrisme européen qui passe à côté d’une richesse 
que seul l’habitant du nouveau monde peut apprécier. Il ne nous 
semble pas excessif de voir dans cet intérêt manifesté pour la 
valeur expressive du nom indien une anticipation à l’inquiétude 
de l'écrivain latino-américain telle que l’a exprimée Alejo Car- 
pentier: ‘Et tout comme Adam dans la Bible donna un nom 
aux animaux et aux plantes, ainsi nos créateurs de fiction doivent 
baptiser tout ce qui les entoure.?? 

Dans les essais qui traitent de problèmes propres à la pathologie 
du vice-royaume, nous avons pu constater également l’importance 
reconnue de l’équilibre naturel de l’indien, grâce à son mode de 
vie. Une maladie, semble-t-il, faisait des ravages en Nouvelle- 
Grenade, le goitre, avec ses conséquences la dégénérescence et 
le crétinisme. Sur l'initiative d’un des collaborateurs du Semanario, 
don Nicolas Tanco, un prix fut proposé pour couronner un 
rapport sur cette ‘monstrueuse’ maladie. Les deux Memorias les 
plus complètes sont celles de don Luis Fernandez Madrid et de 
don Joaquin Camacho, sans compter les observations de F. J. de 
Caldas dans Æ7 [nflujo del Clima sobre los seres organizados (et qui 
nous paraissent présenter le plus de rigueur scientifique). 

Soucieux de ne pas confondre les effets avec les causes, ils 
cherchent une explication par le milieu. Ainsi localisent-ils le 
phénomène et ils constatent que le mal sévit dans un espace 
géographique défini par l’axe du Magdalena; mais tous ne sont 
pas également atteints: les Indiens échappent à la maladie. 
L’explication climatologique basée sur les études de Fodere, cité 
dans ces essais, qui cherche la cause dans la théorie des humeurs 
et l'humidité, ne suffit pas. Caldas fera une analyse des eaux des 
rivières; Fernandez Madrid et Camacho élargissent le cadre de 
Panalyse de Foderé, en s’appuyant sur ce grand principe vital 
que constitue la libre communication avec les éléments du milieu 


20 Caracteristicas de la novela latino- 21 Semanario afio 1810, memoria 2a, 
americana, Cuadernos de bellas Artes p.176; Memoria sobre las causas y 
(México 1964), p.36. curacion de los cotos. 
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externe. Pour Camacho nul doute que le privilège dont jouissent 
les Indiens dans ce domaine ne vienne de ce que nous appelerions 
aujourd’hui leur hygiène de vie; un habitat dispersé, le soleil, 
Pair qui les environne, leurs rustiques demeures, leur vie en 
continuel exercice sont les conditions de cette adaptation au 
milieu; Camacho explique que les membres, en continuel contact 
avec lair, reçoivent une chaleur qui se communique au sang et 
le purifie?! Inversement, Fernández Madrid affirme que cette 
maladie est ‘le triste mais juste patrimoine d’une vie sybaritique 
et exquise’.? 

Nous pouvons nous demander si cet hommage rendu à Indien 
pour sa sagesse et l’équilibre qu’il sait établir avec son milieu 
naturel n’est pas la forme américaine que prend le mythe du ‘bon 
sauvage’, loin des rives d'Europe qui l’a nourri. Cependant nous 
voudrions souligner que cette attitude face au monde indien 
comporte des contradictions et laisse apparaître des ambiguités 
non sans analogie avec cet ethnocentrisme européen qui parfois 
suscitait les réserves des créoles éclairés. Tout se passe comme si 
cette vision de l’homme dans sa relation avec l’univers et la société 
se situait à deux niveaux ou comportait des dénominateurs 
différents. Nulle part mieux que dans les œuvres de Caldas, que 
nous pourrions appeler de sociologie géographique, n’apparaît 
cette ambiguïté; dans ce pays dont Caldas se plaît à souligner la 
complexité, la recherche d’une unité le conduit en quelque sorte 
à styliser la représentation de l’homme. Le critère essentiel qui 
lui permet d’établir des catégories parmi les trois millions d’habi- 
tants du nouveau-royaume, c’est le critère de civilisation; dans le 
groupe des civilisés, figurent les Indiens qui vivent, écrit-il, sous 
‘les douces et humaines lois du monarque espagnol ?* Au-delà, 
c’est le monde des sauvages, sans que ce dernier terme comporte 
de nuance péjorative; à l’intérieur de ce groupe, la théorie des 
climats telle que Caldas la définit dans son essai, permet d’intro- 
duire des nuances; mais ces variations vont s’ordonner dans une 


22 Semanario año 1810, memoria Ga, 23 F, J. de Caldas, Obras completas 
P:1-17. (Bogotä 1966), p.188. 
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idéalisation satisfaisante pour Pesprit. L’accord avec le climat 
joue un rôle régulateur qui corrige ce qu’une condition sociale 
inférieure pourrait avoir de débilitant: dans les parties basses du 
Chocó et de Barbacoas, peu connues, une sorte de noblesse 
inconsciente émane du noir; il y a dans son état une apparence 
d’innocence telle que l’esclave est plus fort que le maitre. Parfois, 
il est vrai, le climat étouffant incite l’homme à une sorte d’abandon 
qui n’assure pas une morale des plus pures mais les habitants y 
possèdent une sagesse qui sait se contenter de peu. La vie des 
Indiens de la côte sud de la région Pacifique suggère à Caldas 
une page sereine comme idylle: Phomme vit dans cette partie du 
vice-royaume dans la paix physique et morale: “Heureux de son 
destin et de son pays, il regarde le reste de la terre avec indiffé- 
rence. Il vit sans remords et sans inquiétude. Même la mort ne le 
trouble pas: il la voit s’approcher avec des yeux sereins, et meurt 
en paix.’*4 

Mais si Caldas se place dans une perspective économique, les 
critères d’utilité et de félicité publique viennent effacer l’idéalisme 
de la loi naturelle; harmonieuse fresque de la société primitive 
n’est que sombre tableau où l’indien ‘stupide, barbare, insensé, 
féroce’, est tout au plus capable de détruire l’équilibre naturel, 
soit qu’il saccage les plantations de quinquina, soit qu’il fasse 
une chasse sauvage aux vigognes. Aussi, dans son étude sur les 
conditions d’acclimatation des vigognes du Pérou en Nouvelle- 
Grenade, Caldas envisage-t-il la nécessité de confier le patrimoine 
que constitue cette richesse propre aux Andes, à un corps de 
‘propriétaires patriotes et maîtres de ces hautes régions”.25 

Si nous considérons les écrits de contenu géographique, nous 
constatons que la pensée géographique en Nouvelle-Grenade à 
la fin du dix-huitième siècle se situe à une croisée de chemins: 
alors que dès 1786 Alcedo tient compte d’une dimension his- 
torique et saisit le fait géographique à la fois sous son angle 
purement localiste et dans son aspect socio-historique, il ne nous 


24 :bid., p.98. 
26 cbid., p.332. 
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semble pas que le pensée géographique en Nouvelle-Grenade à 
la fin du dix-huitième siècle soit totalement dégagée des limites 
d’une cosmologie biblique, comme c’est le cas pour Jose Manuel 
Restrepo.% Caldas, lui, en 1808, érige la géographie en science, 
en distinguant entre une géographie physique fondée sur l’étude 
orographique et corographique et une géographie humaine. 
Dans ce domaine on mesure tout l'apport de illustration 
espagnole, avec Jovellanos et Antillón, et l’aide fournie par la 
cartographie espagnole au dix-huitième siècle, notamment 
l'œuvre de Fidalgo qui contribua à dissiper les ombres qui 
recouvraient encore l’image du nouveau continent. 

La conception de la géographie à travers l’œuvre de Caldas est 
bien celle d’un ‘philosophe’ dont les critères moraux sont ceux 
d'utilité et de bonheur; la connaissance déterministe des faits 
doit contribuer à mener le pays vers la prospérité et la félicité.27 
Elle doit aider à la formation d’une conscience civique car, en 
faisant connaître les richesses naturelles du pays, elle incite à 
vouloir les mettre au service de tous. L’œuvre géographique est 
une œuvre collective, à laquelle collaboreront des équipes de 
savants spécialisés, à qui les riches propriétaires, les organismes 
de commerce fourniront les fonds nécessaires; les autorités 
politiques apporteront leur soutien à l’entreprise; et toute infor- 
mation fournie par le plus humble des habitants y trouve sa 
place. La géographie en s’intégrant dans une vision des méca- 
nismes d’ensemble de la vie du pays devient politique, elle est 
‘philosophie nouvelle’. 

L'intérêt porté par Caldas à l’étude de la géographie fait écho 
aux préoccupations de l'illustration espagnole, exprimée notam- 
ment par Jovellanos, lorsqu'il s’insurge contre l'indifférence de 
l'Espagne pour sa propre géographie, dans le Discurso sobre el 
estudio de la geografia histórica,’ ou lorsqu'il essaie de définir le 


26 Carta a Mutisin Archivo Epistolar, étude sur la géographie du nouveau- 
p.124 Cependant J. M. Restrepo se royaume, op. cit., p.198, n.5. 


livre à une reconnaissance très précise 27 op. cit., P.210-211. 
du Cauca que Caldas utilise dans son 28 Jovellanos, Obras, xlvi.325, 309- 
310. 
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profil d’un langage géographique dont la précision, la force de 
suggestion sera capable ‘d’instruire, de convaincre, de détromper 
dans le but de servir aussi bien l’ignorant que l’homme de 
science, le chef politique ou lecclésiastique, l’étranger ou 
l’autochtone. 

Comme dans le cas de l'illustration espagnole, le mince noyau 
que constituent en Nouvelle-Grenade les élites intellectuelles va 
se trouver confronté au délicat problème de l'initiation à la 
connaissance, scientifique en particulier, et à sa diffusion. Mais 
dans une société dualiste, encore plus compartimentée que dans 
la métropole, par le simple fait de sa dépendance politique et 
économique aussi bien que par sa complexité ethnique, on ne 
voit pas se dessiner clairement un courant égalitaire de l’éduca- 
tion. L’esprit des réformes repose sur une conception hiérarchique 
de la société, entre une élite qui constituera les cadres pensants et 
administratifs (autant que faire se peut dans une société coloniale) 
et un ensemble de population destinée à participer à la félicité 
publique par son pouvoir de production. Aussi la critique de 
l’enseignement s’adresse-t-elle essentiellement aux études supé- 
rieures et au fonctionnement arbitraire d’une université entre les 
mains des ordres religieux. 

Il est intéressant de constater qu’en matière d'enseignement, les 
reproches et les suggestions constructives des créoles sont soute- 
nues, sinon devancées, par les rapports officiels des autorités 
suprêmes; si l’on en juge par les rapports des vice-rois, l’esprit de 
réforme des études se manifeste avec fermeté à partir de 1773 
dans la Relación de Mando?? du vice-roi Guirior; l'amélioration 
de l’enseignement apparaît comme une des tâches prioritaires qui 
s impose à l'administration coloniale au même titre que le déve- 


29 Relaciones de mando, Memorias Porras Troconis, Historia de la 


presentadas por los gobernantes del 
Nuevo Reino de Granada, compiladas 
y publicadas por E. Posada y P. M. 
Ibañez (Bogota 1910), viii.157 et sui- 
vantes. Sur l’état de la culture en 
Nouvelle-Grenade, on consultera les 
ouvrages ou études très complètes de 
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loppement des voies de communication ou la lutte contre la 
contrebande, un des agents du mal économique. 

L’esprit des Lumiéres pénétre relativement tard en Nouvelle- 
Grenade, comme nous I’avons constaté, cependant la préoccupa- 
tion pédagogique, sans doute grâce à l'impulsion donnée par 
Mutis à l'esprit critique, se cristallise aussitôt après l'expulsion des 
Jésuites en 1767 et presque parallèlement aux premiers plans de 
réforme des universités qui apparaissent en Espagne. C’est à un 
créole de Mariquita, le fiscal Moreno y Escandón, protecteur des 
Indiens, ami de Campomanes et Aranda, que le vice-roi Guirior 
confie en 1774 la mission de préparer un plan des études des 
collèges de Santa Fé, Método Provisional e interino de los estudios 
que han de observar los colegios de Santa Fé por ahora y hasta tanto 
que se erige Universidad publica o su majestad dispone otra cosa? 
Il convient de rappeler qu’en Espagne Mayans en 1766 avait 
rédigé une première ébauche de la méthode à appliquer dans les 
universités espagnoles et que le créole Olavide, après avoir été 
chargé de s’occuper de l’utilisation des fonds jésuites à Séville en 
1767 avait conçu un plan de réforme de l’université de cette 
même ville en 1769 qui provoqua l'enthousiasme de Campomanes. 
Les universités furent invitées à suivre cet exemple et à fournir 
des propositions de réforme; la plupart répondirent, entre 1771 
et 1776, à Pappel des ministres éclairés.* C’est dire que la Nou- 
velle-Grenade se trouvait en 1774 exactement dans le courant 
qui portait l'Espagne vers la révision de ses structures et de ses 
valeurs traditionnelles dans le domaine de la culture. 

Le plan de Moreno y Escandón comporte deux faces: l’une 
critique qui permet de déceler entre les lignes un tableau de 
décadence et de relâchement, l’autre constructive qui définit 
l’organisation des études et leur contenu. Analyser le plan nous 
ferait dépasser les limites de cet article, cependant, il nous faut 
souligner les lignes générales qui sous-tendent l'exposé du fiscal: 


30 Boletin de Historia y Antigüedades p.98, 99; et Jean Sarrailh, L’ Espagne 
(1936), xxiii.644-672. éclairée de la deuxième moitié du XVIII 
31 Mariano Peset, J. Luis Peset, La ème siècle (Paris 1964), pp.185-223. 

Universidad española (Madrid 1974), 
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tout d’abord un souci d’uniformisation dans les études, concrétisé 
par la création d’une université publique, indispensable pour 
garantir l’harmonie et la valeur des grades universitaires; l’absolue 
nécessité de donner à l’université le caractère d’une institution qui 
assure un savoir de qualité revient comme un leit-motiv, dans 
tous les rapports des vice-rois de 1772 à 1803; faute d’université 
publique les chaires sont réparties selon la libre disposition de 
l’organisation des couvents, généralement sans qu’interviennent 
des hommes ayant le titre de docteur, selon une règle de recrute- 
ment interne qui ne fait aucun cas de la compétence indispensable 
et qui sert les intérêts de la communauté religieuse, car l’octroi 
d’un grade s’accompagne de la perception d’un gain. L’enseigne- 
ment se dissout dans des rivalités mesquines de clans, de chapelles, 
de coteries ou règne l'esprit de parti stérilisant. En deuxième lieu, 
s'affirme dans le plan de Moreno y Escandón la volonté de sécu- 
lariser l’enseignement, seule condition qui permette d’assurer la 
liberté intellectuelle en mettant un terme à l’ère de la spéculation 
scolastique et à la tutelle des Dominicains.®? 

Moreno y Escandén préconise un enseignement qui réponde 
à la spécificité géographique de la Nouvelle-Grenade à sa diver- 
sité naturelle, à sa richesse botanique, pour déboucher sur la 
formation de gens dont la compétence servira l'intérêt de tous. 
L’étude des sciences de la nature éloignera de la crédulité et de 
la superstition dénoncées maintes fois dans les écrits de l’époque, 
et prendra la place de la théologie scolastique. Il faudra se défendre 
de l’esprit de système, pratiquer l’éclectisme dans le choix des 
lectures et des guides intellectuels, avoir recours aussi bien à un 
Italien qu’à un Francais ou à un Espagnol. Parmi les ouvrages de 
base, dans ce que nous pourrions appeler les formations tradition- 
nelles, nous relevons les traités de métaphysique de Fortunato de 
Brescia** ‘qui connurent de nombreuses éditions au dix-huitième 
siècle car ils apportaient en une matière difficile les qualités de 
clarté et de méthode indispensables. La philosophie morale de 


32 Boletin de Historia y Antiguedades 33 ibid., p.653. 
(1936), xxiii.645-648. 
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Mayans permettra d’acquérir le suprême bonheur de l’homme car 
elle contribue à former une éthique qui trouvera son utilité dans 
la vie civile, en rendant le lettré capable par ses actions d’influencer 
le reste du peuple. L'étude du droit sera complétée par la connais- 
sance des /nstitutions politiques du baron de Bielfeld, qui furent 
traduites par Foronda, membre de la Sociedad Vascongada et 
recommandées par Olavide. Sarrailh** voit dans cet ouvrage, un 
ouvrage nettement anti-catholique; nous nous demandons, pour 
notre part, si la lecture des Jnstitutions politiques, jointe à l’étude 
du droit naturel à travers Heinecius, préconisée dans le plan, ne 
répondait pas au besoin d’une réflexion sur la notion d’etat et sur 
la relation qui pouvait unir l’individu en qualité de citoyen à un 
état solide dans une nation policée, ouverture intellectuelle vers 
des perspectives libératrices pour la mentalité créole. 

Nous pensons que si le plan avait été appliqué, il aurait sans 
doute permis la formation plus rapide et mieux structurée d’une 
conscience politique parmi la jeunesse créole; grace à la création 
d’une université publique, à l’uniformisation et à la rationalisation 
des études, en particulier des études de droit, peut-être la notion 
d’état aurait-elle fait un progrès dans les mentalités de l’époque, 
en privilégiant dans l’optique du despotisme éclairé espagnol 
la Regalia, soulignée par Moreno y Escandón, sans pour autant 
méconnaitre, par l'étude comparée du droit ce qui dans les lois 
des Indes avait son caractère propre. 

Après une tentative frustrée d’application, le plan devait être 
modifié par la Junta d’études du nouveau royaume en 1779 dans 
le sens d’un retour aux coutumes passées. L’archevêque et vice-roi 
Caballero y Góngora qui avait soutenu l'initiative de Moreno y 
Escandón élabora à son tour, en 1787 un plan de l’université où 
l'accent est mis une fois de plus sur la nécessité de ‘substituer aux 
sciences purement spéculatives les sciences exactes utiles’ dont le 
royaume avait tant besoin.” Comme le plan de Moreno y Escandón 


34 op. cit. Plan de Estudios del Arzobispo- 
35 Guillermo Hernandez de Alba, Virrey’, Bol. del Instituto Caro y 
‘Contribución al estudio del desarrollo Cuervo (1946), ii.289-316. 
de las Humanidades en Colombia, el 
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il comporte deux volets; l’un où il traite des problèmes de 
fonctionnement et de gestion de l’université en quelque sorte, 
l’autre consacré au contenu pédagogique mais en attachant une 
importance moindre à l’organisation pédagogique que dans le 
plan de 1774. Les principes sont les mêmes, cependant dans la 
synthèse que le vice-roi fait dans sa Relación de Mando en 1789, 
il insiste sans équivoque sur l’absolue nécessité de séparer ce qui, 
dans l’éducation, prépare aux charges et responsabilités de la vie 
civile, de ce qui conduit vers la voie ecclésiastique. C’est dire 
que la sécularisation dans l'esprit et dans les formes avait peu 
avancé. Un certain nationalisme sous-jacent transparait à travers 
les principes directeurs dominés par le critère d’utilité, lorsqué 
Caballero y Géngora définit les finalités de l’enseignement de la 
botanique, de la chimie, de la métallurgie, particulièrement 
applicables à la spécificité des richesses de la Nouvelle-Grenade; 
aussi cette partie du rapport débouche-t-elle sur les perspectives 
économiques ouvertes par l'exploitation des quinquinas et du thé 
de Bogota nouvellement découvert, ainsi que sur l’exaltation de 
la grande œuvre que sera la Flore de Bogotä qui prouvera aux 
étrangers que l'Espagne aussi a des botanistes capables de faire 
connaître les plantes et les richesses de ses territoires, sans avoir 
besoin qu’on les lui montre du doigt. 

Mais l'application de l'étude des sciences n’a donné à la fin du 
dix-huitième siècle que peu de résultats, en dehors de quelques 
initiatives privilégiées comme la création de l'observatoire de 
Santa Fé et l'expédition botanique qui regroupent, autour de 
Mutis, un petit nombre de jeunes créoles qu’il contribua à former. 
Le seul effort qui devait aboutir à donner un contenu concret à 
l’enseignement fut le cours de mathématiques qu’assura Mutis au 
collège de Nuestra Señora del Rosario de 1762 à 1766, date à 
laquelle il préféra s’orienter vers ses recherches en sciences natu- 
relles, l'exercice de la médecine et lesapplications de la minéralogie.37 


36 Relaciones, p.255. tano y alumno de la Universidad de 
37 Barras y Aragón, Noticias y Sevilla Don José Celestino Mutis 
Documentos referentes al insigne gadi- (Sevilla 1941). 
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En 1808, l’enseignement des mathématiques conformément 
au plan de Moreno y Escandôn restait toujours inclus dans 
la section philosophie et le manuel de base était celui de Wolff. 
Mendinueta constatait dans son rapport en 1803 que la chaire de 
mathématiques manquait de rentes et mêmes d’élèves, car ‘elles 
n'ouvrent pas de carrière aux autres sciences au même titre que la 
Philosophie scolastique, et faute de stimulation pour appliquer la 
jeunesse créole à cette étude il n’y a rien d’étonnant si l’on 
considère avec indifférence une étude aussi utile’.38 

Rien de comparable donc à ce que fut en Espagne la création 
de l’Instituto de Gijón par Jovellanos en 1794 ou les essais 
d'innovations pédagogiques réalisés sous l'impulsion des Socie- 
dades Económicas. 

Au sujet des écoles de Primeras Letras, le constat fait par 
Moreno y Escandón est un constat de carence totale et la tâche 
du directeur des études, en l’occurence le fiscal, devra consister 
d’abord a veiller à ce que le maître accomplisse bien son travail; 
nimporte qui, sans compétence, ouvre une classe, aussi bien 
dans une arrière-boutique et apprend le peu qu’il sait ou fait 
semblant d’enseigner, en échange de quelque gratification; dans 
les couvents cet enseignement est souvent abandonné à des frères 
lais, aussi ne peut-on qu’avoir honte d’entendre bien des enfants 
qui ‘Machent les mots plutôt qu’ils ne les prononcent, qui ne 
savent pas lire et pourtant l’administration manque de gens qui 
sachent bien écrire’? Dans les villages il sera bon d’utiliser les 
curés que l’on aura formés à la connaissance des sciences utiles, 
pour que dans les paroisses ils puissent diffuser un enseignement 
applicable à l’agriculture. 

D’une manière générale, il semble que les vice-rois, suivant en 
cela l’exemple de l'illustration espagnole, aient été attentifs au 
problème de ce premier enseignement, tout au moins en théorie. 
Caballero y Góngora définit les lignes d’une pédagogie inspirée 


38 Relaciones, p.494. 
39 Boletin de Historia y Antiguedades 
(1936), xxiii.646. 
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par les idées du siécle: respect et amour des enfants, suppres- 
sion des chatiments corporels, appel à l’imagination et a la 
curiosité, lutte contre l’ennui.4° Mais rien n’est spécifié quant 
aux instruments de travail; simplement on évitera de dicter des 
cours et on veillera 4 ce que les enfants n’aient chez eux ou dans 
les colléges que des livres, classiques ou élémentaires. 

Ezpeleta, soucieux d’une organisation en accord avec les dis- 
positions d’Aranda, avait fait diviser Santa Fé en quartiers et 
commença à créer des écoles de quartier, à raison d’une par 
quartier comme cela avait été fait à Madrid en 1791, ainsi que 
dans quelques centres urbains. 

Mais il n’est pas étonnant qu’en Nouvelle-Grenade l’enseigne- 
ment primaire en fût encore à un stade empirique, car en Espagne, 
dont elle était tributaire, Jovellanos dans sa Memoria sobre Edu- 
cación Publica, rédigée lors de son emprisonnement à Bellver, 
constatait l’imperfection des méthodes et l’absence de livres 
appropriés aux enfants, sans espoir de publications prochaines. 
Que pouvait donc créer un pays où une imprimerie officielle 
fonctionna tardivement et où la première publication de quelque 
valeur typographique en 1787 a pour titre Historia de Cristo 
Paciente?*® A Cartagena de Indias le Consulado de Comercio, 
fut obligé de se livrer à de pénibles tractations, nous l’avons vu, 
pour obtenir l’autorisation de monter sa propre imprimerie.# 
Pourtant le Consulado était le seul organisme qui pouvait avoir 
une certaine efficacité en raison de ses statuts, de l’activité de 
José Ignacio de Pombo, son prior, et de la participation des gros 
commercants de Cartagena de Indias. En l’absence d’une Sociedad 
Patriótica, puisque la Sociedad de Santa Fé, créee grâce à l’initia- 
tive de Mutis en 1801, n’avait pratiquement pas de fonctionnement 
réel, comme l’attestent le rapport de Mendinueta en 1803 et les 


40 Hernandez de Alba, op. cit., p.303. 43 Rivas Sacconi, op. cit., p.251. Sur 

41 Porras Troconis, op. cit., p.238. limprimerie, consulter Medina José 

42 Jovellanos, Obras escogidas Toribio, La Imprenta en Bogotá 1739- 
(Madrid 1965), ii.63. z821 (Amsterdam 1964). 


44 voir notes 4 et 7 et notre article, 
‘Un projet créole’ (voir note 10). 
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observations de Caldas en 1809, le Consulado de Cartagena (et 
c’est un des aspects de la société coloniale qui demanderait une 
étude d’ensemble) fondé en 1795, jouait en partie le rôle des 
Sociedades Económicas, en tentant de promouvoir une politique 
de l’éducation et de la realiser car il pouvait essayer de dégager 
les moyens financiers destinés à concrétiser les projets. 

Le rapport du Real Consulado que présente J. I. de Pombo en 
1810% est non seulement un remarquable document d’économie 
politique concernant la vie de la province mais aussi l’exposé 
d’une réflexion et de mesures destinées à mettre sur pied, selon 
ses propres termes des fabriques de sagesse: lapprentissage de 
l’agriculture se fera dans des Escuelas de Primeras Letras et il y 
en aura même dans les plus petits villages de la province; des 
écoles de dessin et de mathématiques dans les centres de Cartagena 
et de Mompox s’adresseront aux artisans tandis que dans la capi- 
tale de la province seront ouvertes des écoles spécialisées de 
sciences naturelles. Après le rappel des principes généraux qui 
sont ceux de Moñino, Campomanes et Jovellanos, il complète 
par un plan d'aménagement et de financement du collège de la 
Merced où végétaient quelques religieux, afin d’en faire un 
établissement destiné à former de bons artisans; il envisage 
l'utilisation de l'Hôpital de San Juan de Dios pour des études 
complètes de médecine, en dégageant les ressources nécessaires, 
car une des préoccupations majeures de Pombo est de ne faire 
de propositions que si elles sont assorties de possibilités de 
réalisation. Le manque d’argent semble être, en effet, une des 
causes du retard des réformes dans le domaine de l’éducation si 
l’on en juge par l’insistance des vice-rois à déplorer que les fonds 
confisqués des Jésuites n’aient point été employés à la création 
d’une université publique, comme ils auraient du l’être, en 
principe.f? 

Il nous faut reconnaître que si un esprit nouveau anime véri- 
tablement un groupe de créoles sincèrement attachés à promouvoir 


45 Sergio Elias Ortiz, Dos Econo- 46 Sergio Elias Ortiz, op. cit., p.167. 
mistas coloniales (Bogota 1965), p.135. 47 Relaciones, p.489. 
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’éducation en dépit des obstacles matériels et politiques, leurs 
efforts restent noyés dans un énorme flot rhétorique, voire méme 
un épanchement sentimental, où Pesprit de progrès apparaît 
neutralisé par l’exaltation de vertus morales traditionnelles. Nous 
cherchons vainement dans le Semanario, qui était pourtant la 
plate-forme d’échanges d’idées, un essai, un mémoire qui apporte 
le résultat d’une recherche pédagogique concrète. L'existence de 
l’école patriotique de Popayän donne lieu à deux discours de 
circonstance; seul est cité dans le numéro du re juillet 1809, 
l'exemple du curé de la Matanza qui essaya de remédier a Pigno- 
rance des ‘pauvres laboureurs’,** par des conseils pratiques, avec 
chiffres à l’appui, et qui pouvait proposer un modèle aux curés 
de village et aux propriétaires de la capitale. 

Trois manifestations de l’activité pédagogique du Docteur José 
Félix de Restrepo, considéré comme le maître d’une génération 
en Nouvelle-Grenade, révèlent qu’à la fin du dix-huitième siècle et 
dans le premier quart du dix-neuvième siècle, on en est toujours 
à l’esprit qui inspira les projets de Mutis et de Moreno y Escandón. 
Dans son discours d’inauguration des études de philosophie au 
collège séminaire de Popayán en 1791,‘ les sciences figurent 
peu; l’arithmétique est qualifiée de science divine; la géométrie, 
la géographie, l’astronomie sont présentées dans le cadre d’une 
éthique qui s’appuie sur Platon, Socrate, Cicéron, Sénéque. 
Quant au réglement pour les écoles de la province d’Antioquia en 
1819,°° la seule originalité nous paraît être, encore qu’elle soit 
contestable sur le plan de la rigueur pédagogique, l’appel au 
Cabildo pour le choix des maitres, la présence conjointe du 
Cabildo et des habitants au moment des examens pour créer 
l’émulation, nouveauté qui retrouve la tradition hispanique de 
Pautonomie et du dynamisme des Cabildos. En l’absence d’in- 
struments de travail signalée par Restrepo, les classes de gram- 


48 Semanario de Nueva Granada 49 Guillermo Hernández de Alba, 
(Bogota 1942), ii.11. Vida y Escritos del Dr. J. F. de 


Restrepo (Bogota 1935), p.137 
50 ibid., p.162, et p.174 n.1. 
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maire et de latin utiliseront la grammaire de Nebrija (bien que 
Caldas ait souligné son caractère détestable);>! les morceaux 
choisis d’Horace, d’Ovide, de Cicéron de Quinte-Curce, de 
Tite-Live, les ceuvres de Rollin constitueront les bases des 
études. Pour les premières lettres, il suffira d’apprendre à lire et 
à écrire avec clarté, la grammaire et l'orthographe seront celles 
de l’académie espagnole, le catéchisme celui de l'abbé Fleury, les 
lectures, Télémaque. 

En 1825, le discours de clôture du cours de philosophie reprend 
textuellement l’introduction du règlement de 1819.5? 

Bien que tout un courant de l’historiographie contemporaine 
tende a revaloriser l’état de la culture en Nouvelle-Grenade au 
dix-huitième siècle,5 il nous semble que l'éducation se présente 
plus dans la grisaille que dans la clarté. Il faut insister, cependant, 
sur l’existence positive d’un courant d’idées, sur la formation 
d’une conscience à laquelle, de plus en plus, s’imposent les notions 
de patrie, d’écoles patriotiques et sur la rupture que provoqua 
le sursaut de l’indépendance, en décimant toute une génération, 
en arrétant pour un certain temps le déroulement d’un processus 
historique qui aurait pu favoriser une maturation et conduire de 
l’idée à la réalisation. Exemplaire, à cet égard nous semble le 
destin de Caldas, qui fut arraché aux études théoriques, appelé à 
diriger un corps de génie militaire, et occupé à des travaux de 
fortifications. L’application de l’étude des sciences se vit alors 
détournée de son véritable but initial; l'utilité ne fut plus déter- 
minée en termes de critères de développement culturel et de 
félicité publique, mais dans le sens d’un nationalisme militaire 
imposé par les circonstances. Le discours préliminaire qui in- 
augurait le cours du corps d’ingénieurs de la république d’An- 
tioquia en 1814,°4 marque une sorte de recul dans le choix des 
valeurs: il est centré sur l’exaltation de l’honneur, la célébration 


51 Caldas, Cartas, recopiladas y pu- 53 cf. notamment Porras Troconis 
blicadas por Eduardo Posada (Bogota et José Manuel Pacheco, op. cit. 
1917), p.45. 54 F, J. de Caldas, Obras completas 


52 notons que la première université (Bogota 1966), p.57. 
publique ne fut créée qu’en 1826. 
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des vertus dont les principes se trouvent exposés dans Fénelon 
et Bossuet. Le Plan Razonado de Un Cuerpo de Ingenieros minera- 
légicos®® se préoccupe essentiellement d’appliquer l’étude de la 
science à l'exploitation des mines pour augmenter le numéraire 
et contribuer ainsi à un développement économique qui devra 
resté encadré militairement en raison des évènements possibles 
mais aussi parce que le cadre militaire constituait, dans l’esprit 
de Caldas, une armature pensante dont la solidité pouvait imposer 
une règle à l’inconstance de la jeunesse. Nous pensons qu’il y a 
la un tournant dans l’idéologie des Lumières, qu’on est loin de 
l’attendrissement de Caldas quand il se penchait sur les ‘hommes 
vertueux et simples plus capables de manier la charrue et la 
bèche que les livres’, et que sans doute l’aube du dix-neuvième 
siècle latino-américain commençait à poindre.** 

55 ibid., p.379, 380, et Reglamento, 56 ibid., p.338. 
p.415. 
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In 1773 Poland faced two concurrent crises which precipitated 
educational reform. The preceding year her neighbours, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia had each annexed large areas of the weak 
Polish state, a process which appeared likely to continue if the 
state was not strengthened. Education appeared to provide one 
means by which the Polish state could be given greater cohesion 
and its people imbued with patriotism. Then that year the suppres- 
sion of the Jesuit order by the pope deprived many schools of their 
traditional teachers, requiring some immediate action. This dual 
challenge resulted in the creation of the committee for national 
education, a lay body acting on behalf of the state and formed by 
the diet to deal with educational affairs. This body introduced 
radical changes in the Polish school system in the last three decades 
of the eighteenth century. Thus the educational ideas of the 
Enlightenment were fully institutionalized for the first time in 
Poland. 

The change was by no means unprepared. It was preceded 
during the forties of the eighteenth century by the reform intro- 
duced by Stanislaw Konarski into the teaching done in a few 
schools, scattered all over Poland, run by the Piarist order. The 
innovations introduced by Konarski went counter to the tradi- 
tional schooling controlled at the time almost entirely by the 
Jesuit order. It was the reformed Piarist schools that educated the 
men who were soon to become enthusiastic advocates of the ideas 
of the Enlightenment. They stood at the centre of the cultural 
mainstream which differed both from the generally accepted 
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concepts and from the whole way of living. The reformers firmly 
believed that the new education, bred by the philosophy of the 
Enlightenment, would free people from prejudice and as a result 
would lead to an improvement in the social and political situation 
of the country. This activity in the field of education was a ray 
of light in the darkness, coming as it did at a particularly tragic 
period in Polish history, when the very existence of Poland was 
threatened. 

Many studies have been written in Polish historiography about 
the cause of the loss of national independence and a number of 
factors have been indicated, among them: political weakness, a 
weak social organization, the lack of a strong army, ineffectual 
diplomacy, rapacious neighbours, etc. I share here the opinion of 
B. Leénodorski who maintains that the partitions of Poland ‘were 
the consequence of a long process in which there merged—with 
results fatal for Poland—various factors both domestic and inter- 
national, economic and political, institutional and cultural’. 
Nevertheless, it is an indisputable fact that while foreign powers 
were prepared to tolerate the existence of a weak Poland (‘the 
Polish anarchy’ as the French diplomats defined the organization 
of the gentry’s commonwealth), they did not intend to permit 
any attempt at reform of political organization in Poland. There 
was even a doctrine which maintained that the existence of a 
weak Poland ensured the balance of power in that particular part 
of Europe. Hence the Polish gentry repeated the astonishing 
opinion that a weak government was a guarantee of Polish 
independence, while strong and ambitious monarchs could bring 
about conflicts with Poland’s powerful neighbours.? Nevertheless 
when Poland became fertile ground for progressive ideas and— 
what is more—began to carry out those ideas—her independence 
must have alarmed the absolute powers around. 


1B. Lesnodorski, ‘Panstwo polskie 2 E. Rostworowski, ‘Polska w ukta- 
na przełomie dwu stuleci’ Polska w dzie sit politycznych Europy xvi 
epoce Oswiecenia. Państwo, spoteczen- wieku’, Polska w epoce Oświecenia. 
stwo, kultura (Warsaw 1971), p.438. Państwo, społeczeństwo, kultura (War- 


saw 1971), p.40 ff. 
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It should be remembered that Hugo Kollataj, the foremost 
thinker of the Polish Enlightenment and its leader, spoke openly 
about a ‘mild revolution’ and that Thomas Jefferson made no 
distinction in his remarks between the American revolution, the 
French revolution and the revolution in Poland. Those who 
opposed the reform and tried to stop it appealed to the Russian 
empress to defend Poland against ‘Jacobin despotism’. At the 
same time the invading powers, seeking justification for the 
lawlessness of the partitions, explained to Europe that it was 
necessary to put an end to the Polish ‘subversive movement’. The 
Russian empress Catherine 11 stated explicitly that there were many 
clubs in Warsaw modelled on the Jacobin clubs and that they 
were spreading ‘infamy’ which could engulf all the Polish lands 
and reach the territory of the neighbouring countries. The alarm 
of the neighbours was justified when Tadeusz Kościuszko, leading 
his countrymen against the invading forces, organized an army 
which was modelled in many respects on the French revolutionary 
army. 

Whatever were the varied and complex causes of the downfall 
of Poland, the reform of the country’s government could not have 
met with the approval of the neighbouring powers which had no 
desire to witness the birth of another France in east-central 
Europe. In reality the advocates of reform in Poland acted with 
considerable caution, limiting their programme to half-measures 
both in proposed changes in political organization and in social 
organization. 

Up to the time when Stanislaw Konarski’s Collegium nobilium 
was founded in 1741, Jesuit ideas dominated in Polish education. 
Jesuit schools taught the sons of the gentry some Latin and a good 
deal of religious fanaticism; they also developed in the young men 
contempt for the peasants and the townsmen, together with 
admiration for the state organization in Poland, groundless because 
of the inertia and anarchy that it allowed. Cracow university 
was no better: it offered lectures on scholastic philosophy, making 
it the principal subject of disputes and scholarly dissertations. 
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Natural sciences and mathematics, developing rapidly in the west, 
were viewed with hostility at the university. Copernicus’ system 
was also rejected there, even though the great astronomer had 
been educated at Cracow university and was its pride. Cartesian 
philosophy and Newtonian theory met with similar disapproval. 
Professors of astronomy lectured without an observatory, physi- 
cists were busy with metaphysical speculation and neglected 
experiments. The situation was similar at the university of Wilno. 
According to Stanislaw Staszic, a leading representative of the 
Polish Enlightenment, Jesuit schools were at that time ‘strong- 
holds of ignorance propagating errors that extinguished all light’. 

Later, after a prolonged stay in Rome and France, Stanislaw 
Konarski reformed Piarist schools. The Collegium nobilium, a 
school established for the sons of Polish nobility and wealthy 
gentry, became the first educational institution where rote-learning 
which was still in common use was superseded by understanding 
and intelligent study. Konarski often told teachers that a proper 
understanding of a problem by pupils made learning and remem- 
bering easier. He also revised the school syllabus in which he 
included a good deal of history and had the mother tongue taught 
along with Latin. The rhetorical style that boys were taught in 
Jesuit schools was replaced by a clear and coherent language. A 
prominent place was granted to the teaching of natural sciences 
and mathematics. Konarski was the first to bring from abroad 
equipment necessary for scientific experiments, as well as globes 
and maps for teaching geography. In philosophy he retained logic 
and ethics, carefully separated from scholastic accretions. Lastly, 
young men were taught elements of law and economy, as well as 
principles of social morality. 

Konarski did meet with opposition when he was introducing 
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these changes into the Piarist schools which were much less 
numerous than the schools run by Jesuits. The latter had sixty-six 
schools, while the former had only nineteen. Konarski’s reforming 
activity aroused protest from the gentry which was strongly 
attached to Jesuit education. He was called a heretic, and the 
papal nuncio, Durini, described him in his reports to the holy see 
as a man of ‘uncertain faith’. Yet he received the support and 
approval of the more thoughtful members of the community. 
He was particularly highly regarded by the king, Stanislaw 
August Poniatowski. “This learned monarch and great supporter 
of learning and of educational institutions not only acknowledged 
Konarski’s merits with a special medal on which he placed a brief 
but well-devised inscription: Sapere auso, ‘to him who dared to be 
wise’, but also placed his bust in his own rooms’. 

It was at the king’s initiative that the first school financed by 
the state was founded. It was called the Knights’ school or the 
Corps of cadets. It was not an ordinary military school, but rather 
an institution of civic education. It had fine scientific equipment, 
excellent teachers, mostly laymen, often foreigners. Its pupils 
were for the most part supported by the state, hence sons of less 
wealthy families could also enrol there. Young men living on the 
premises and wearing uniforms were learning military skills and 
acquiring general knowledge. Pupils had to represent a high 
standard of morality and the school inculcated patriotism in them 
and taught them to participate actively in social life. The first 
commander of the school, prince Adam Czartoryski, was the 
author of A knight’s catechism in which he presented models of 
conduct for the cadets in the form of concise questions and 
answers. The Knights’ school educated many eminent officers and 
politicians who remained faithful to the ideals inculcated in them 
by the school. One of those who received their education there 
was Tadeusz Kosciuszko. 


4 quoted after: ‘List króla do Konar- wielkiej reformy. Studia i materiały do 
skiego i dwie mowy powitalne w  dyiejéw oświaty w Polsce XVIII wieku 
czasie odwiedzin królewskich w Colle- (Lwów 1923), p.149. 
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The 1760s brought along a noticeable increase of intellectual 
activity in Poland. A vigorous group of intellectuals came into 
existence in Warsaw; its members professed the new ideology and 
a belief that ‘the enlightened reason’, freed from prejudice, as it 
was then expressed, would enable Poles to view their situation 
critically and to improve it.5 

The philosophy of the west flowed into Poland through many 
channels. It was spread by the young men educated in the reformed 
schools of the Piarist order, and by sons of nobles and those of 
the gentry who had studied abroad, the number of which had at 
that time risen sharply. King Stanislaw Leszczynski, forced by 
Russia and Austria to resign from the Polish throne, received 
from Louis xv the duchy of Lorraine to hold till his death. In 
1737 he established a Knights’ academy at Lunéville for the 
youth of Poland and of Lorraine. It operated till his death in 
1766 and during its nearly thirty-year existence it offered education 
to several hundred young people, among whom 167 were Poles 
destined to hold important posts in their country both in military 
service and in other branches of public life. 

The intellectual ferment was brought to Poland from the 
West also by foreigners who were engaged as school teachers or 
as secretaries of special missions. One can mention here Pierre 
Samuel Dupont de Nemours, a physiocrat who collaborated with 
the committee for national education, Pyrrhys de Varille, Nicolas 
Baudeau, Saint Leau and others. Other things which indicated 
the quickening of intellectual life was the stormy development of 
the press in Warsaw, a lively publishing movement, and the 
organization of learned societies and clubs. Yet, owing to the 
political and social differences between Poland and France as well 
as to the independence of the Polish intellectuals, Western 
philosophy was not absorbed uncritically or automatically. 

Naturally, the advocates of the philosophy of the Enlightenment® 
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aimed chiefly at the widest possible acceptance of the new outlock 
upon the world which meant in practice declaring war on deep- 
rooted traditions. A belief in reason was set against theological 
disputes, practicality and utilitarianism tempered by reason and 
a concern for the well-being of the community were set against the 
former concern for eternal happiness. For obvious reasons the 
reformers were interested in education. 

At the cost of a certain simplification we can distinguish two 
trends in the main stream of Polish education reforms of that 
period: aristocratic and patriotic. The Polish aristocracy was 
strongly influenced by physiocratic doctrines. Its representatives 
were anxious to modernize their estates and to increase the agri- 
cultural productivity according to the philosophy of physiocrats. 
The second trend, patriotic, was represented by the Polish gentry 
educated abroad. They were deeply read in Enlightenment 
philosophy and they wanted to free Polish gentry from prejudices 
as well as to inspire them with the patriotic feelings. 

Those such as bishop Masalski, who accepted the physiocratic 
belief that agriculture was the only source of true wealth, attacked 
the narrow-minded conviction of the gentry that education 
makes peasants unwilling to work by awakening their ambitions 
and stimulating futile aspirations. Demanding education for the 
peasants as well, they argued that only an educated farmer would 
be able to work well in agriculture thanks to the application of 
specialized knowledge about farming. This idea was expressed 
with clarity by Antoni Poplawski (1730-1783) who wrote: ‘Let 
us lead the peasants out of the gross darkness of ignorance by 
giving them the learning that is proper for them; certainly, as we 
increase their willingness to work and make them more useful 
citizens of their country, so shall we make them better farmers 
when their reason, raised high and as if awakened, will stimulate 
and whet their ability in every respect’.’ 


7A. Popławski: Zbiór niektórych 
materyi politycznych (Warsaw 1774), 
p-130. 
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This interest in education grew when news reached Poland 
that the Jesuits had been expelled from Portugal in 1759 and that 
several years later their schools had been closed in France, an 
event that was soon followed by the expulsion of the order from 
that country. Polish intellectuals were interested in the proposals 
for reforming French schools outlined by Rolland for the Paris 
parlement and in particular in a book by René De la Chalotais, 
Essai d'éducation nationale, ou plan d’études pour la jeunesse, pub- 
lished in 1763 and soon renowned in all Europe. The postulate of 
national education conspicuous in the title of the book, had been 
convincingly put forward twenty years earlier by Konarski; now 
it became the war-cry of all the advocates of the new education.® 
Polish reformers were attracted by the views of La Chalotais 
who was a determined opponent of Jesuit schools, which made 
education a tool of the Church and neglected national needs. It 
was under his influence that a new model of education began to 
take shape; the new schools were to serve the whole community, 
to have lay teachers, to be part of a uniform school hierarchy, and 
to aim at bringing up young people as useful and loyal citizens. 
The same ideas were expressed in the diet. In 1764 Andrzej 
Zamoyski demanded ‘that there should be one education in the 
whole country and that its aim should be the good fortune of the 
Commonwealth’. Wyrwicz expressed a similar conviction in the 
diet ten years later saying: “The public good requires that in one 
nation, ruled by one government, there should be one manner of 
teaching, one kind of learning, and one sort of books used by 
students, as also the same laws and regulations; this cannot be 
achieved if schools are not under common supervision, and who 
can better accomplish this than the King?’ 

But the acceptance of ideas does not always mean their being 
put into practice and it was the latter which became the problem 

8 professor Jan Dobrzański pointed theories of education. 
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that a group of Polish reformers had to face when on 21 July 
1773 Pope Clement x1v issued his bull Dominus ac redemptor noster 
dissolving the Jesuit order whose property passed into the hands 
of the government. Three months later, on 14 October 1773, the 
Polish diet formed the committee for national education which 
was to control and supervise all schools. Simultaneously, the 
property which had previously belonged to the Jesuits was set 
aside for ‘the maintainance and increase of knowledge in the 
nation’. This body, newly formed to control education, was 
responsible to the diet and was in essence an agency of the state 
and of the society. It consisted of eight members, the so-called 
commissaries, who were appointed for seven years. During their 
first meeting members of the committee for national education, 
who were all among the most distinguished men of the epoch, 
resolved to remain friends, to try to achieve unanimity and to 
keep their proceedings secret. This resolution was kept through 
the entire period of the committee’s existence and it was to this 
that the Committee owed its remarkable efficiency. More than a 
decade later Hugo Kollataj, one of the most untiring members of 
the committee, was to characterize the atmosphere in which its 
work had been done in the following words: ‘All the resolutions 
of the committee were passed unanimously, and in no single 
instance, was any matter settled by the voice of the majority. The 
commissaries, once they were elected, worked all the time with 
untiring assiduity’.” 

The committee for national education inaugurated its activity 
by issuing a manifesto in which it set forth its goals and appealed 
to all members of society to send it their views and proposals con- 
cerning education. The manifesto was the first official document 
issued by the committee and one in which it was announced that 
‘school education’ was a national affair to be controlled by a state 
agency. This was followed by a number of instructions and 
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regulations for schools many of which were facing the prospect of 
closure after the dissolution of the Jesuit order. Among other 
measures the committee appealed to former Jesuits to remain in 
schools and to teach in the new spirit. Grammar schools, which 
were attended by sons of the gentry, were a particular concern of 
the committee. They were generally district schools, serving a 
voivodship or its subdivision—the poviat—and a bill of 1783 
renamed them departmental schools and subdepartmental schools. 
From the beginning the instructions issued by the committee 
aimed at re-orientating education: firstly, the new schools were 
to become institutions that trained young people to become good 
citizens; secondly, all the subjects taught in them were to be 
applicable in practical life. All the instructions defined the new 
aims of education and thus became the basis of a carefully prepared 
process of remodelling schools. 

While the appeal to the public for suggestions and proposals 
concerning education aroused a good deal of interest in problems 
of reform and led to the formulation of several important projects 
and some important books on education, the results of the first 
instructions directed to schools did not inspire optimism. Inspec- 
tors sent to schools to examine their equipment, teaching staff, 
and their attitude to the instructions, reported that the level of 
teaching was deplorable. Yet the committee was not discouraged 
by its initial failures. Having no ready models and little practical 
experience, its members assiduously studied the reports of the 
inspectors and the suggestions for reform submitted by others, and 
went on supervising schools and coping with financial affairs, the 
latter mostly connected with the administration of former Jesuit 
estates which came under the committee’s control only in 1776. 

Among the projects of reform submitted to the committee 
there is one by Antoni Poplawski that deserves special attention, 
entitled On conducting and perfecting civic education. Poplawski’s 
project, sent in 1774, was based on his wide knowledge of west 
European writings and on his long experience in teaching, and it 
substantially influenced the educational policy of the committee. 
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Poplawski postulated education for all children, arguing that an 
‘improved education’ serving all the nation would uplift the 
declining country. He was convinced that schools should develop 
young people’s physical, intellectual, and moral abilities, while 
mental development was understood to mean an ability to reflect 
and to think independently as well as to draw conclusions. 

In his project for a school syllabus Poplawski proposed to teach 
first about those things with which a child comes in contact gradu- 
ally in his immediate surroundings. Thus he thought that children 
should first learn to distinguish between different species of 
animals, then learn about the human body, mind and character, 
and finally—on account of the needs of living in a community— 
they should be taught reading, writing, arithmetic, geometry, 
principles of economy, foreign languages, history and geography. 
He postulated in his project that textbooks should be written by 
the most eminent authors, ‘the greatest men by virtue of their 
wisdom and learning’ as he put it. He also advocated the idea of 
establishing colleges for teachers in the universities. He was so 
deeply convinced about the importance of education in social life 
that in teaching he saw a special vocation which deserved excep- 
tional respect. 

Apart from the projects submitted by Poplawski many bold 
and original ideas occurred in proposals by Franciszek Bieliński, 
Adolf Kamienski, Adam Czartoryski, Ignacy Potocki, Pierre 
Samuel Dupont de Nemours and others. 

In 1775 the committee for national education formed a special 
body called the society for elementary textbooks which set to 
work in a systematic way on syllabuses and on appropriate text- 
books. Gradually the society took over the task of visiting schools 
and that of evaluating their work. The vigorous and fruitful work 
of this agency was largely due to the exceptional personality of 
the society’s secretary. This post was for many years held by 
Grzegorz Piramowicz, a modest man, gifted with exceptional 
talents for organization, possessing wide knowledge as well as 
an ability to think clearly and express his thoughts concisely. 
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In 1777 the committee for national education set out to reform 
the university of Cracow. This task was entrusted to Hugo 
Kollataj who—acting at first as visitor and then as rector—trans- 
formed it into a modern centre of research and teaching. The other 
university—that of Wilno—came to be reformed slightly later 
owing to the efforts of an eminent astronomer, Martin Poczobut- 
Odlanicki, who became the rector of the university in 1780. 

The reformed universities, which were then called main schools, 
became the foundation of the new educational organization as 
well as centres for the education of teachers in the spirit of the 
ideals of the Enlightenment. 

Towards the end of 1780 Ignacy Potocki, a member of the 
committee for national education, proposed that all the instructions 
and regulations issued up to that time, as well as experience 
gathered by educators, be used as a basis for the preparation of 
a statute that would indicate the goals, the organization and the 
programme of the new schools as well as new methods of teaching, 
and the rights and duties of both teachers and pupils. Potocki’s 
proposal was accepted. Piramowicz became editor of the document 
and in the course of the first half of 1781 he prepared his project 
for the statute on education which was sent to schools to be put 
to practice. When later the visitors found that the new regulations 
were in agreement with the needs of schools, the project was 
declared in 1783 to be the new bill of education." Thus all the 
matters pertaining to education became codified for the first time. 

In presenting the scope of the activity of the committee for 
national education let us concentrate on four main problems: 
school organization, syllabuses, teachers and textbooks. 

School organization. The reforming of the two universities by 
the committee for national education helped to create a uniform 
school hierarchy. The radical transformation of Cracow university 
was a great achievement of Kollataj. In the new university there 


11 ‘Ustawy Komisji Edukacji Naro- przepisane’ Komisja Edukacji Narodo- 
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was no room for scholastic philosophy, for religious intolerance, 
for feeble oratory and sterile disputes. Latin was replaced by 
Polish in the lecture rooms; new branches of philosophy came to 
be taught; students became acquainted with the latest develop- 
ments in the sciences; younger professors, mostly laymen, were 
added to the teaching staff; and finally, foundations were laid for 
experimental sciences when laboratories, clinics, an astronomical 
observatory and botanical gardens were established. Good care 
was taken that theories presented in the lecture rooms should serve 
practical needs. After its reorganization Cracow university had 
two faculties: the faculty of physics, which included three discip- 
lines—mathematics, physics and medicine; and the faculty of 
moral philosophy which likewise had three disciplines: theology, 
law and literature. At the request of the committee for national 
education similar changes were introduced at the university of 
Wilno in the 1780s. Moreover, colleges for teachers were estab- 
lished in both universities. 

The reform of the universities created a new, tripartite school 
organizaton, with a strict hierarchy of parts and their mutual 
dependence. At the top of the pyramid stood the universities 
which decided the nature of teaching, trained the teachers and 
supervised and controlled the grammar schools in their regions. 
All the country was divided into ten school districts: Great Poland, 
Little Poland, Mazovia, Volhynia, the Ukraine, Lithuania, 
Ruthenia, Samogitia, Polesie, the Piarist district. In each district 
there were grammar schools, the so-called departmental schools, 
and subdepartmental schools, and these in turn controlled the 
elementary schools, called parish schools. Departmental and sub- 
departmental schools in Poland were controlled by Cracow uni- 
versity, and those in Lithuania by the university of Wilno. Both 
universities discharged their duty of supervising schools in their 
respective regions sending visitors who were selected from among 
university professors. 

A departmental school had six forms and education in each 
of the forms lasted one year with the exception of the fifth form 
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which took two years to complete. The teaching staff of a depart- 
mental school consisted of eleven men: six teachers, the rector, 
the prefect, the catechist and two /ectors for teaching foreign 
languages. The rector of the school was at the same time the 
principal of all the schools located in his department. The sub- 
departmental school had three forms each lasting two years. 
Even though the number of teachers in a sub-departmental school 
was smaller, the syllabuses of both types of grammar school were 
identical. Only a shortage of teachers prompted the committee’s 
decision to differentiate between the departmental and the sub- 
departmental schools. The teaching staff of the latter consisted of 
only three teachers, the prorector, the catechist and the Zectors 
teaching foreign languages. 

The lowest position in this hierarchy was that occupied by the 
elementary schools, called parish schools because there was 
generally one in a parish. The statute regulating matters of educa- 
tion declared that the goal of such schools was ‘instructing the 
people in religion, informing them about the duties of their 
estate, about labour and craft appropriate for that estate . . .’ 
(‘Ustawy’, p.699). Latin was eliminated from these schools and 
the subjects taught were: reading in Polish, writing, arithmetic 
and such things as could be useful in practical living. On account 
of agricultural work teaching in those schools went on from 
Michaelmas to St Adalbert’s day, z.e. from 29 September to 
23 April. Inspectors’ reports show that parish schools taught 
boys and girls together. 

Just as Kollataj reformed the universities, so the modernization 
of the parish schools was the achievement of Piramowicz. Earlier 
teachers of those schools were casually employed and did not 
have to be specially trained. Owing to the efforts of Piramowicz 
the committee for national education published an excellent primer 
for parish schools in Poland. It was the result of collective effort 
and was to serve in the teaching of reading, writing, catechism, 
arithmetic and principles of morality. Piramowicz attached great 
importance to the role of the teacher in parish schools and to help 
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the teacher he wrote a separate work entitled The Duties of the 
teacher in parish schools, published in 1787. This book is the finest 
fruit of Polish educational thinking in the eighteenth century. It 
consists of four parts: the first one discusses the duties of the 
teacher, the second deals with physical training in primary 
schools, the third treats moral instruction, and the fourth is 
devoted to the teaching of those subjects which are to prepare the 
pupils for practical living. 

The primer and The Duties of the teacher are proofs not only 
of the many-sidedness of Piramowicz’s knowledge but also—and 
perhaps even more—of his intimate knowledge of the people. 

Syllabuses. The work conducted by the committee for national 
education in the field of teaching programmes preceded its efforts 
in the sphere of school organization. It was evident from the very 
start of the committee’s activity that its principal objective was to 
make the young people educated in the reformed schools ‘succeed 
well in life and make them useful members of society’. This con- 
cern is echoed in many writings of the members of the committee; 
it is also reflected in the pages of the statute of education, where 
we read that teachers should “consider the essence of the education 
of man and citizen and of how important it is in this process to try 
by all means to prepare the pupil to do well and to make the 
community well satisfied with him’ (‘Ustawy’, p.656). The 
makers of the reform strove to reach this goal by linking the 
subjects of study with life. 

The new syllabuses brought a change in the selection of subjects 
of study and in the proportion of sciences and humanities. Thus, 
after the reform, sciences received sixty-seven hours in the total 
number of 140 hours taught weekly in a grammar school. If we 
remember, however, that in upper forms geography was taught 
together with history, we can assume that fully half the total 
number of teaching hours was offered to sciences. But the change 
affected not only the number of teaching hours; the method of 
teaching also changed and now there were efforts on the part of 
teachers to make pupils understand the subjects taught and to 
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make wide use of experiments. Natural sciences offered more 
scope to practical instruction, but regulations requested even 
teachers of mathematics, not only to develop pupils’ abilities in 
practical arithmetic, but also to make them apply these abilities 
e. g. in surveying fields, in construction work etc. The syllabus 
included also learning modern languages: German, French, and 
in the eastern provinces, Russian. 

The reformers of the Polish schools professed the opinion that 
learning which had no practical application was sterile and useless. 
The practical quality of learning was to be strictly connected with 
the development of human character and this task was chiefly 
the task of teachers of the humanities. The committee wanted the 
graduates of the new schools to be characterized by a high moral 
standard and a sense of social duty so that ‘others would be well 
satisfied with them’. 

There is a detailed teaching programme for grammar schools 
and parish schools in the Statutes of the committee for national 
education. It shows that the reformers aimed at the all-round 
development of youth including training the intellect, forming 
the character, and developing physical strength. 

The development of the intellect was to result not only from a 
proper selection of the subjects of teaching and from their practical 
character, but also from the application of new teaching methods, 
which were to develop the pupils’ curiosity, reflection, and 
independent judgment. The Statutes declared: ‘In all disciplines 
the professors should try and see to it that their pupils learn more 
by reason and understanding than by heart. . . . The teacher should 
make incessant effort to make the youths entrusted to him accus- 
tomed to reflect upon everything, to think and to observe every- 
thing by themselves; for this purpose experiments and all sorts of 
exercises should be in use’ (“Ustawy’, p.662). 

As has been mentioned before, an important role was assigned 
at school to the teaching of secular morality and of law. The 
former was to make young people aware of their duties in different 
situations in life, to help them understand social relations, and to 
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define the place of the individual in society. In the lower forms 
pupils were taught the duties of man towards himself and towards 
those who were most closely connected with him; in the upper 
forms they were taught law and economy as there wasa conviction 
that these would strengthen young men’s sense of social justice. 

An inseparable part of education was physical training. Chapter 
xiv of the Statutes was devoted to this problem and there is a 
statement in it: ‘Man cannot be happy and cannot develop an 
enlightened mind, neither can he come to possess a brave soul or 
an ability to use its faculties, nor fitness and skill in discharging 
the duties of his estate without a strong and resistant composition 
of his body. Now, health and vigour and fitness of the senses are 
unfailingly dependent on the early care of the infant and the 
manner of living in early youth’ (“Ustawy’, p.718). Owing to 
these assumptions there were many hours in the syllabus for 
exercises, excursions and the teaching of principles of hygiene. 

New programmes and new teaching methods could be of use 
only if there were good teachers and proper textbooks and these 
two factors were the main concern of the Committee. 

Teachers. The reformers had too few well-trained teachers to 
be able to put their plans into practice. The majority of state 
schools employed former Jesuits as teachers and these at first 
disregarded the orders of the committee. The Piarists willingly 
adopted reforms in their schools, but the number of their schools 
was small. Visits, instructions and changes in the syllabuses did 
not solve the problems; it was necessary to train lay teachers and 
this became the first task of the reformed universities. 

The committee was fully aware of the important role of teachers 
in social life and this prompted it to take a bold and unprecedented 
decision to create a separate order of teachers, which included the 
grammar school and university staff called ‘the academic order’ 
status. The opening sentences of the Szatutes emphasize the 
exceptional status of teachers in society: “The committee guaran- 
tees that high respect will be paid and gratitude shown to this 
order both by virtue of its vocation and its services and owing 
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to the experience that its individual members possess and to the 
profit that accrues to the motherland from their labour’ (Ustawy’, 
p.575). The Statutes granted teachers considerable autonomy, 
assured them freedom of conduct within the framework of 
existing laws, and made all posts elective; but at the same time 
required from the teachers good qualities of mind and character, so 
that they would give conservative gentry no occasion for criticism. 

In every grammar school teachers formed a separate corpora- 
tion. They shared living quarters and ate their meals together. 
They were also distinguished by their clothes: ‘A teacher in his 
first six-year period of teaching should wear a shorter gown, while 
one who has remained in the academic profession for over six 
years should wear a longer gown. Outside school they should 
wear clerical garb’ (“Ustawy’, p.621). 

Candidates for ‘the academic order’ were to be selected with 
great care, as they were to constitute the élite educated in the ideals 
of the Enlightenment and to transform the Polish educational 
system. Young men of special promise were selected from among 
the graduates of the seven-year departmental school and were 
sent to take a four-year course at the university. Completing their 
course they received their degree of doctor and went back to their 
school, though they could always leave it to receive a chair at the 
university. 

‘The committee for national education attached equal importance 
to the problem of teacher training and that of publishing new 
textbooks, in order to raise the teaching in all schools toa uniformly 
high level. 

Textbooks. In 1775 the committee formed the society for 
elementary textbooks which was to prepare syllabuses and text- 
books. The society approached the best specialists in Poland and 
abroad to write textbooks. So great an importance did the re- 
formers attach to the application of new methods in teaching that 
in 1778 they asked Condillac to write a manual of basic logic for 
Polish schools. The philosopher accepted the proposal and a year 
later sent the manuscript of the textbook. 
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Out of the twenty-seven textbooks that were published when 
the society was active five were written by foreigners, among 
them the abovementioned manual of logic by Condillac, and one 
of algebra by L’Huilliére; the latter eventually went into more 
than a dozen editions. Before any single item was published it 
was studied carefully in outline, then the whole manuscript was 
discussed and finally given to the printer. Three things were 
required from a textbook: a general idea, precision, and clarity. 
‘Order, clarity and good presentation’, wrote the secretary of the 
society, Piramowicz, ‘are the essential qualities of such works. A 
man ought not to compose an elementary book if he does not 
see clearly every part that makes up his selected discipline and if 
he does not know the proper place that should be assigned to each 
particular truth in that discipline or if he is unable to indicate to 
the teachers in what order things should be taught’. 

The high standard set before the authors of textbooks and the 
complicated procedure involved in accepting them made the 
work of the society slow and by 1783 only the lower forms were 
provided with textbooks. The following were the best textbooks: 
O. Kopczyński, Grammar for national schools; L’Huilliére, Arith- 
metic for national schools, Geometry for national schools and Algebra 
for national schools; A. Poplawski, Morality for national schools. In 
later years a number of text-books for the upper forms appeared. 
Those that deserve attention among them are: M. J. Hube, 
Physics for national schools. Part one: mechanics; and G. Piramo- 
wicz, Rhetoric and poetry for national schools. 

Two textbooks for primary education, already mentioned 
briefly, deserve further analysis. One of the books, the first 
reader, was published in 1785 and is divided into four parts. The 
first one contains more than fifty pages and it deals with teaching 
of writing and reading. The author stressed the active participation 
of children to make them more interested in teaching. The second 
part contains only five pages. We find here the basic principles of 


12 quoted after Komisja Edukacji 
Narodowej, p.336. 
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faith and common prayers. The third part is much larger, it 
contains more than fifty pages and it deals with civic morality. 

We find here such virtues as diligence, responsibility, exactness 
and so on. This part contains duties of the pupils towards family, 
friends, employers, country and state. The book stresses the need 
for permanent education and constant perfection of the self. The 
fourth part of the first book contains more than sixty pages and 
it deals with mathematics and its application. The teaching of 
religion was outside the syllabus and it was only taught in the 
church on Sunday. 

The second textbook, Duties of the teacher in parish schools, is 
also divided into four parts. The first part discusses the teacher’s 
duties in the classroom, and out of it. The teacher is considered to 
be a source of culture, he should be in touch with parents as well 
as with villagers. He has to set an example, as his behaviour is 
observed, criticized and imitated. The second part raises the 
problem of hygenics and physical health. We find instructions 
how to teach civic morality in the third part. The pupils should 
not learn rules by heart. The teacher was supposed to create the 
situation in which the pupils had to choose the proper behaviour. 
The last part deals with the problem how to fulfil the syllabus in 
the elementary schools. 

These two books shaped the character of Polish children for 
more than a century, and were reprinted several times. 

Even a brief presentation of the work of the committee for 
national education would be incomplete without mentioning the 
lively discussion that went on in it over separate schools for 
girls. Those schools were to be modelled on grammar schools for 
boys, but the idea was never put to practice. In spite of all the 
efforts of the committee, education for girls could not become 
very advanced in eighteenth-century Poland because the poorer 
gentry still professed the opinion that women did not need any 
education and in wealthier homes, especially among the nobility, 
the education of girls was usually entrusted to governesses who 
were generally French. 
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This lack of achievement in the field of education for girls does 
not essentially change the fact that in the course of the twenty 
years of existence the committee of national education revolution- 
ized the Polish school system, stubbornly attacking old habits of 
thinking and the ignorance of the gentry. It triumphed over the 
gentry’s charge that the new education was a threat against religion 
and morality. As late as 1790 eight out of twenty of regional diets 
demanded that the Jesuits be brought back and three called for the 
abolition of the committee for national education. At that time 
thousands of young people were already studying according to 
the new syllabuses and the new methods in 1500 primary schools, 
seventy-five grammar schools and two universities. Under the 
influence of the new education Poland began to understand that 
‘the power of the nation’, as Jacek Przybylski expressed it in 1792 
‘is not measured either by the number of its soldiers, or by the 
expense of its buildings, or by the glitter of its rites or by the zeal 
in preserving old customs or by the taste of novelty; nay, it must 
be sought in its fields, in the thatched houses of its peasants, in the 
talents of the people inhabiting its towns, in the products of its 
looms and workshops, in the flow of its goods and its money, in 
the education of its youth. . .’.13 

1780 was the turning point in committee for national education 
policy. The aristocratic trend was under a very strong pressure 
of the conservative gentry who opposed the idea of common 
learning for peasants and gentry. As the committee did not have 
enough money to maintain primary schools, the aristocracy lost 
its lead in the committee and the patriotic trend gained the ground. 

The representatives of the patriotic trend maintained the tradi- 
tional conception of separate schools for peasants and for gentry. 
They were mostly concerned with secondary schools with the 
idea in mind to educate gentry sons in the spirit of Enlightenment 
and to imbue them with patriotism. They succeeded in their 
efforts. After twelve years or so, this generation educated in the 


13 quoted after S. Tync, ‘Wstep’, 
Komisja Edukacji Narodowej, p.cvi. 
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modernized secondary schools became a strong support of the 
social reforms initiated by the constitution of 3 May. They 
prepared the breeding ground for social reforms in Poland. 


The last session of the committee for national education took 
place on 10 April 1794. It ceased to exist when Poland lost its 
national independence, but the Polish nation was to live by the 
heritage of its ideas and its organization through the period of 
subjugation. 

And in 1973, in independent Poland, when we celebrated 
solemnly the bi-centenary of the formation of the committee for 
national education, we paid homage to its makers who, believing 
in man and in progress, created something of lasting value. 
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The Enlightenment in Portugal 


In Portugal, the reformist currents of the Enlightenment influenced 
a long historical period that stretched from the heroic days of the 
restoration (1640) to the liberal revolution of 1820. In her efforts 
to break her links with Spain, Portugal of the restoration enthusi- 
astically adopted the enlightened doctrines and practices of the 
sophisticated salons of Versailles and Paris, of London and Vienna, 
and of the courts of Rome and Naples, where the new trends of 
Italian Catholicism, especially the ideas of Ludovico Antonio 
Muratori, the philosophical works of Antonio Genovesi and the 
so-called enlightened aggiornamento of pope Benedict XIV were 
to be crucial to the development of the Enlightenment. 

The diffusion of the new ideas was taken up by the new cultural 
movement represented in the academies. The first of these, the 
Academia dos Generosos held regular meetings between 1647 and 
1667, and later in 1685-1686. In 1720, the young king Joao v 
decreed the creation of the Real academia Portuguesa da histéria, 
whose spectacular success stimulated the development of many 
other such organizations, not only in the metropolis, but also in 
Brazil. 

For Joao v, the creation of the academy may have meant solely 
the establishment of a new instrument of his power used for his 
personal and dynastic aggrandizement, but the intellectuals of the 
time were certainly conscious of the challenging new vistas 
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opened to the nobility for the cultural development of their 
country. The academicians of 1720 were busy men: already in 
1697 the fourth count of Ericeira had translated that official 
manifesto of absolutist esthetics L’Art poétique by Boileau. 
In 1712, Raphael Bluteau (1638-1734), a French theatine then 
living in Portugal, began the compilation of his Vocabuldrio 
Portugués e Latino, which started out to be a simple vocabu- 
lary of the language and ended fifteen years later as a vast 
encyclopaedia covering the most diverse historical and scientific 
facts. 

But the literary and aesthetic preoccupations of the early 
academicians were slowly replaced by a new kind of intellectual 
activity dedicated to the total renovation of the learned world. 
Antônio Caetano de Souza attempted for the first time the 
writing of a ‘scientific’ history based on the critical analysis of 
well-documented facts. This was evident in his História genea- 
lógica da casa real Portuguesa and the Provas (19 vols) published 
between 1735 and 1748. Diogo Barbosa Machado, in his Biblioteca 
Lusitana, published between 1741 and 1759, attempted a true 
bibliographical inventory of Portuguese culture. Jacó de Castro 
Sarmento (1691?-1762), a converted Jew then living in London, 
proposed the creation of a botanical garden in Lisbon (for which 
the Royal society of London would send him the necessary 
cuttings for propagation). He initiated the popularization of the 
theories of Newton in his Teórica verdadeira das marés (a theory 
of tidal movements), invented the agua de Inglaterra (a concoction 
made of chinchona bark) and lobbied for the reform of the faculty 
of medicine of the university of Coimbra to which he sent its first 
microscope and for which he acted as an agent in the purchase of 
scientific equipment. 

The work of João v and of the Royal academy illustrates the 
essentially Catholic character of the movement in Portugal. 
Professor Luis Cabral de Moncada says that the spirit of the 
movement was not revolutionary, anti-historical or anti-religious, 
like that of the French Enlightenment, but a manifestation of an 
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essentially progressive, reformist, nationalistic and humanistic 
trend.! | 

The new Portuguese élite, while emphasizing the importance 
of reason and the scientific experience, maintained an obedient 
respect for the old spiritual values, including the dogmas of 
religious revelation. Educational reform—which constituted the 
dominant note of Portuguese Enlightenment—was promoted, not 
by free-thinkers like Bayle, Montesquieu, Diderot, d’Alembert, 
Voltaire and Rousseau, but by enlightened men within the 
Church, like the theatine Raphael Bluteau, the Franciscan José 
Esteves, the Jesuit Luis Gonzaga, Domingos Capasso, João 
Batista Carbone and others. The congregation of the Oratorians 
was among the first who willingly adopted some of the new ideas 
and it played a role analogous to that played by the Port-Royal 
congregation in the educational reform of France.” 

The new pedagogical ideas were also embraced by the group 
called the estrangeirados, an intellectual élite of widely-travelled 
men who had been exposed to the renewing ferment in the Con- 
tinent. One of these, Luis Antônio Verney (1713-1792), was 
responsible for one of the most decisive steps in the implementa- 
tion of the hoped-for reforms with the impact produced by the 
publication of his book entitled Verdadeiro método de estudar 
(1746). The book was published, not in Portugal, but in the 
kingdom of Naples, and the first edition simply ‘disappeared’ 
from circulation, although later some volumes appeared in Lisbon. 
Antônio Alberto de Andrade says that the book was the first 
manifesto of pedagogical reform in Portugal. 

The book began with a merciless criticism of primary and 
secondary education. The author vigorously denounced the 
superstitious awe with which the teachers regarded the old 


1 Luís Cabral de Moncada, Um instrução publica portuguesa (Lisbon 
‘iluminista português do século XVIII: 1892-1902), iii.280. 
Luis Anténio Verney (Sao Paulo 3 Antônio Alberto de Andrade, 
1941), p.12. Vernei e a cultura de seu tempo (Coim- 
2 Teófilo Braga, História da universi- bra 1965), p.167. 
dade de Coimbra nas suas relações com a 
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philosophers while denying the value of more modern thinkers; 
the lack of methodical observation and experimentation in the 
study of science; the teaching of law without the help of auxiliary 
sciences that would allow the understanding of social facts, the 
emphasis put on rote learning; the teaching of medicine based 
solely on abstract concepts without regard for practical anatomy 
and surgery. 

But the Barbadinho (Verney adopted this religious name given 
to the Capuchins of the ‘Italian Congregation’, in order to hide 
his identity from the holy office), not satisfied with merely analyz- 
ing the status quo went on to propose a comprehensive system of 
reform. His point of departure was the fundamental principle of 
good communications, therefore, the first changes were to be 
made in the teaching of grammar and rhetoric. He emphasized 
the importance of using the linguas vivas as the instrument of 
teaching and of learning foreign languages. In the area of philo- 
sophy, he criticized the tendency to dismiss modern thinkers as 
‘heretics’. In the field of logic—his main interest—he condemned 
the study of syllogisms as an end in itself, rather than as the means 
to an end. In the sciences, he gave the greatest importance to the 
study of mathematics and later of physics, which was to be taught 
with the help of ‘machines —a magic word that the author used 
frequently and sometimes incorrectly—and experiments. Medicine 
was to be liberated from the clutches of charlatans and algebristas 
—whom he classifies as ‘tremendous ignorants —and given over 
to the supervision of trained surgeons whose background was to 
be based on the study of anatomy and the observation of the sick. 
In the field of law, special attention was to be given to the training 
of lawyers and judges in the principles of universal reason and 
natural law (Grotius and Puffendorf). In theology he emphasized 
the importance cf the study of theological history as it relates to 
secular history and geography. Finally, in his last chapter he out- 
lined a comprehensive plan for the reorganization of primary and 
secondary teaching, making recommendations for the establish- 
ment of smaller classes, the adoption of a more active method of 
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teaching that allowed the participation of the students, more 
attractive lecture sessions, the abolition of corporal punishment, 
etc. He also treated the problem of education for women and 
proposed that they be given a general cultural foundation and 
knowledge of ‘domestic economy’ crafts and the dance. 

The work of Verney had immediate repercussions: its irreverent 
critical tone scandalized the religious orders that were, for the 
most part, in charge of education and his ideas found very little 
real support, although there was a certain amount of opposition 
directed against his more passionate critics. Antônio Alberto de 
Andrade has said that Verney’s failure was due to his irreverent 
treatment of the most respected figures of his time and of the 
literary history of Portugal. 

The marquis of Pombal would in time adopt the majority of 
Verney’s recommendations, but he was always careful to keep the 
Barbadinho at a distance, even at the moment when his collabora- 
tion would have been most crucial, that is, when he finally under- 
took the reform of the university. 


The Beginning of reform 

After a successful diplomatic career in London and Vienna, 
where he acquired an intimate knowledge of European society 
and of the rôle reserved for Portugal in the theatre of European 
politics, the future marquis of Pombal, Sebastiäo José de Carvalho 
e Melo, returned to Lisbon in 1748, during the last years of the 
reign of Jodo v, when the government was facing a political, 
economic and cultural crisis: a political crisis due to the decline 
of the absolutist system thanks to the blunderings of an ailing 
and helpless monarch surrounded by incompetent ministers that 
were dominated by the increasingly seignorial attitudes of the 
aristocracy and the clergy; an economic crisis due to a recession 
in national and international trade and the growing realization 
that the reserves of Brazilian gold and diamonds were not in- 
exhaustible; and a cultural crisis caused by the lack of an intellectual 
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élite prepared to assume the responsibilities of leadership and by 
the inferior education available in the stagnant schools of the 
country. 

At this time, an important political document appeared, it was 
the Testamento politico by the estrangeirado Luis da Cunha (1662- 
1749). This document was based on the principles of an essentially 
Christian Enlightenment and on certain mercantilist doctrines. 
It outlined the “ills of Portugal’ and made recommendations to the 
crown prince José—to whom the Testamento is dedicated—for 
some ‘remedies’, one of which was to appoint Sebastião José de 
Carvalho e Melo to the office of prime minister of the realm.® 
João v and his ministers Cardeal da Mota and Gaspar da Encar- 
nação did not follow the counsel of da Cunha,® but when prince 
José ascended the throne Carvalho e Melo occupied one of the 
chairs in his new cabinet. 

José 1 was known as ‘the reformer’, but the title is hardly 
appropriate except as a customary sobriquet for a king, since all 
the hard toil, and the glories, of the reform belong to his great 
minister. These reforms were not only the result of the influence 
exerted by the Enlightenment but necessary reaction to the grave 
problems that plagued the country. In this way, the reforms 
brought about by the government of José 1—and here we can 
speak already of ‘Pombalist’ reforms, since Carvalho e Melo soon 
became the all-powerful Prime Minister—were specifically aimed 
at the existing political, economic, social and cultural problems. 

In the political area, the government undertook the reorganiza- 
tion of the system and the reaffirmation of the power of the State. 
Slowly the power of the machine was focused more and more on 
the personality of Carvalho e Melo, especially after the Lisbon 
earthquake of 1755, when his actions were prompt and decisive. 

In the area of the economy, Carvalho e Melo adopted the 
majority of the recommendations of the Brazilian Alexandre de 
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Gusmão in favour of a mercantilist policy. He took measures to 
combat the luxurious standards and irresponsible spending that 
was the principal cause of the flight of gold reserves from the 
country, created monopolistic trade companies, implanted rigidly 
protectionistic measures for the defence of national and colonial 
products (wine and raw materials respectively) and promoted the 
development of new industries and techniques to stimulate con- 
sumer spending in home products, avoid the drain of capital to 
foreign markets and stabilize the balance of payments. 

In the social sphere, Carvalho e Melo initiated the transforma- 
tion of the aristocracy from a leisure class into a new and active 
force eager to assume a new social rôle. At the same time, he 
reduced some of the excessive power of the nobility and promoted 
the development of the merchant classes into a new bourgeoisie 
on which he heaped concessions and privileges, including titles 
of nobility. 

Finally, in the realm of culture, he undertook the reform of the 
educational system by a programme of secularization, replacing 
the ecclesiastical monopoly in the area of education and norms of 
thought by a gradual movement towards a laic system. This was 
inspired by the Gallic postulations for bolstering the power of the 
crown to enable it to make a stand against the holy see in certain 
matters concerning national ecclesiastical affairs such as the 
appointment of bishops, the granting of benefices and the manage- 
ment of the inquisition. 

It is important to mention the reaction produced by these reforms 
in the two classes most profoundly affected by them: the nobility 
and the clergy. The aristocrats, shut away in their great mansions, 
did not look kindly upon the rise of Carvalho e Melo. For them, he 
remained nothing but an upstart, an unpolished provincial lord- 
ling. The situation deteriorated as the strong will of the new 
minister continued to obtain royal assent to more and more 
measures that were detrimental to the power of the nobles, such 
as the granting of the right to carry swords to merchants, the 
frequent disregard of the rights of the nobility in favour of the 
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middle class, the punishments and exiles imposed on unruly 
nobles, etc. Carvalho e Melo went to the extreme of not allowing 
the proud marquis of Alorna, viceroy of the Indies, to pay his 
respects to the king, until he had presented a full account of his 
administration overseas. 

The Jesuits had also began to feel the pressure. It is possible 
that the future marquis of Pombal had not started out with any 
special prejudices against the Society, at least during the first years 
of his government. However, he did not have any kind of spiritual 
ties with the Jesuits because of the fact that he had not been edu- 
cated by them, but felt a genuine disaffection towards them. This 
feeling would eventually become more pronounced with his 
acceptance of the principles, postulated by the Enlightenment, in 
favour of the secularization of some of the activities of the clergy. 

The Society not only had come to wield extraordinary political 
powers, but had also extended its power into the control of educa- 
tion not only in the metropolis but also in the missions overseas. 
These missions, which were established originally near some of 
the primitive Indian settlements in the colonial territories, had 
become so complex that they reached far beyond their original 
missionary objectives, organizing colonial settlements. Leite 
recognises their control,’ engaged in mercantile activities of all 
sorts,’ exploiting Indian labour while exercising the privileges 
granted them by the crown to deny such labour to other 
colonists. 

It is not surprising then that, when the new absolutist crown 
wanted to replace the practices of the ancien régime and the old 
corporative economic system and introduce a new mercantilist 
economic base with the state firmly at the head of a monopoly 
that controlled the riches of the empire, the future marquis of 
Pombal would want to bring down the full force of government 

7 Joao Lucio d’ Azevedo, Os Jesuítas 8 Serafim Leite, História da Compan- 
no Grão-Pará, suas missões e a colo- hia de Jesus no Brasil (Lisbon and Rio 
nizaçäo (Coimbra 1930). Also, Antônio de Janeiro 1938-1956), iii.xit. 
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intervention on the Society of Jesus and its immense and well- 
administered capital. All that he needed to take the step was an 
excuse, and this was soon provided. In fact he soon had several 
serious pretexts in the issues over Jesuit temporal jurisdiction over 
the Indians in Grão-Pará and their settlements,” in the war of the 
seven peoples of the missions in Uruguay, and in the deteriora- 
tions of the relationship between the government and the Jesuits 
in the court. 

A clash at Para between the governor, Francisco Xavier de 
Mendonga Furtado—Carvalho e Melo’s brother—and the Jesuits 
led to abolition of their special privileges and temporal authority 
in 1755, but the first open battle in the war against the Jesuits took 
place on 19 September two years later when Carvalho e Melo 
forbade them entrance to the palace and withdrew their privilege 
to serve as confessors to the royal family. Soonafter, thegovernment 
initiated a campaign to incriminate the Society with the publication 
of the Relação abreviada da república, que os religiosos Jesuítas das 
provincias de Portugal e Espanha estabeleceram nos dominios ultra- 
marinos das duas monarquias, e da guerra que neles têm movido e 
sustentado contra os exércitos Espanhóis e Portugueses. The smear 
campaign culminated with the accusation (never proven) that the 
Society had been implicated in an attempt to assassinate king José 1 
on the night of 3 September 1758. And this was the final excuse 
awaited by Carvalho e Melo to bring down the full force of his 
attacks on his most powerful opponents. Following the trial, the 
prime minister had, not only satisfied his old grudge against the 
Jesuits and the nobles, but had at last achieved the control over 
public education that had been one of the greatest aspirations of 
the Enlightenment in Portugal. 


Technical and secondary education 
The teaching of the humanities in Portugal had been in the 
hands of the Society since the reign of Jodo 111 and, by the time of 
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the dramatic dénouement of 1759, the situation had reached a state 
of unbelievable stagnation. The heroic phase of the Jesuit inter- 
vention, during the period of the counter-reformation and the 
decades following, was long past. Portugal had lost her sove- 
reignty to Spain, then had regained her freedom, but the heirs of 
Ignatius Loyola continued unperturbed to carry on the education 
of youth in Portugal under the rigid precepts of the Ratio studiorum 
(1599)2 with its overwhelming emphasis on Latin, scholastic 
philosophy, and theology. It was a curriculum aimed at training 
young men for apostolic work rather than service to the state or 
lay society. 

From an ideological point of view, the Jesuits exercised a 
rigorous vigilance in the selection of texts for study. Since the 
sixteenth century the books of certain prestigious authors such 
as Erasmus, Vives, Cordier, Estienne and other humanists had 
been banned from Jesuit schools.!2 The preoccupation of João mt 
with the use of ‘safe’ texts has been amply criticized on the basis 
that it created a tendency to emphasize a formalistic approach to 
education that created, in the Jesuit mind, that sense of apoesia 
not strictly Christian that was mentioned by Unamuno.13 Never- 
theless, the method introduced by the Ratio studiorum remained 
popular, even after the Jesuits were expelled from Portugal and 
Brazil, not only in the religious schools, but also in the seminaries 
for the secular clergy. 

The first act of the Pombal reform was, not the decree of 28 
June 1759 which established the basis for the complete reconstruc- 
tion of lower education, but the creation of a commercial course, 
a step without precedence in the Europe of the times. One of the 
first interests of the government of José 1 had been to rescue the 
nation from the recession brought about by the last years of the 
reign of João v and to organize a plan for economic recovery. In 

11 the Ratio studiorum is a compen- 12 Constitutiones Societatis Jesu 
dium of norms and prescriptions (Florentiae 1893). 
ordered by Claudio Acquaviva in 13 Miguel de Unamuno, La Agonia 
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this effort, one of the most fruitful contributions of the Pombal 
administration was the creation of a board of trade (3 September 
1755), which occurred at the same time as the launching of the 
great monopolistic trade companies, such as the Companhia geral 
do Pard e Maranhäo (1755), the Companhia da pesca da baleia and 
dos vinhos do Alto Douro (1759) and a similar company that operated 
in Pernambuco and Paraiba. In order to function and prosper all 
these companies needed personnel capable of handling business 
and accounting matters. The lack of such work force had been, 
in Pombal’s opinion, detrimental to the prosperity of the nation 
in the past. Thus he made recommendations for the creation of a 
school where the principles of book-keeping, the conversion of 
currency, weights and measures, the rate of exchange, etc., could 
be taught. 

It is not surprising that the minister did not primarily concern 
himself with the education of theologians, lawyers and physicians, 
but with the formation of those who would assume commercial 
occupations. This emphasis was inherent in the central core of the 
rising trend towards a mercantilist and bourgeois Enlightenment. 
The historian Silvio Pélico, Jr., in his História da instrução popular 
em Portugal," says that Portugal was the first nation in Europe 
to implement a system of education where technical and commer- 
cial instruction was widespread, free and compulsory and where 
commercial principles were taught scientifically by means of 
precise and exact methods. 

With the expulsion of the Jesuits and the closing of their 
schools in 1759, the field was left open and Pombal seized the 
opportunity to launch a general reorganization of primary educa- 
tion. This became effective with the decree of 28 June 1759, barely 
five months after the ousting of the Society. The act created 
the office of the director of studies. The director, appointed by 
the king, had jurisdiction over all educational matters and his 


14 Silvio Pélico, jr., História da 
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office was responsible for the supervision of the curriculum, the 
hiring and licensing of teachers, the supervision of the quality of 
school work and the uniformity of the educational methods 
employed. 

The act also dictated the creation of neighbourhood schools, 
free and open to all, for the teaching of Latin grammar. The 
approved texts were now the Novo método da gramätica Latina, by 
Antônio Pereira or the Arte da gramätica Latina reformada, by 
Antônio Félix Mendes. Other texts were soon prescribed. All 
other books were banned and severe punishments were laid down 
for those who used them. Outside of these schools no other private 
or public teaching was allowed unless it was approved and licensed 
by the office of the director general. 

Tomas de Almeida, principal of the Church of Lisbon, was 
named the first director general of studies for a term of three years. 
He had jurisdiction over all educational matters and was repon- 
sible only to the king. In this way, what had appeared to be a 
simple administrative change had become a monumental political 
step. For the first time in the history of Portugal education was 
secularized under monopolistic state control. 

By 13 July, the director general had already received a list of 
candidates for the teaching posts opened by the creation of the 
new schools in Lisbon. The list revealed a preoccupation with the 
selection of people who had been personally close to the prime 
minister. But, since there was an acute shortage of teachers for 
the number of classes opened, the director general extended an 
invitation to other candidates to offer themselves. 

The order of the Oratorians was recalled into service not only 
to provide teachers for the ‘royal schools’, but also to serve as 
examiners for the licensing procedures. In recalling the Oratorians, 
principal Almeida praised them for the quality of their knowledge 
and for having been among the first to oppose the ‘confused and 
obscure methods’ of the Jesuits.15 A short time later, however, 


16 Livros do ministério do reino, vol.417, f.26v. 
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royal disfavour would again fall on the disciples of St Felipe Neri. 
Their right to teach was abolished as a result of their courageous 
support of the papal bull Jn coena domini (1760), which attacked 
the growing absolutism of the Portuguese government. 

The director encountered special difficulties in organizing the 
courses of philosophy for the arts colleges that served as prepara- 
tion for the university. On 7 September, Almeida asked the king 
to create courses in philosophy in Lisbon, Coimbra, Evora, Porto, 
Braga and Santarem. The courses were to be organized according 
to the most modern “experimental methods’ and preference was to 
be given to secular teachers.15 The anti-clerical bias of the Enlight- 
enment that was inherent in the opposition to the Jesuit system 
had slowly begun to include the regulars of other orders. 

It was in keeping with this concerted opposition to the principles 
of the Ratio studiorum that principal Almeida nominated an ex- 
student of the Jesuits, Bento José de Souza Farinha, who was a 
recent graduate in canon law, to head the first chair of philosophy 
opened in Evora. The young professor enthusiastically embraced 
the teachings of Verney. Logic, history of philosophy and meta- 
physics were taught according to Verney and the modern Italian 
philosopher Antonio Genovesi; physics, according to S’Grave- 
zande, Pourchot, Jacquier and van Musschembroeck, as well as 
the Oratorians João Batista and Teodoro de Almeida,’ who had 
been influenced by Newton. 

When he was transferred to the chair of philosophy in Lisbon in 
1770, Souza Farinha enlarged his repertory with courses in ethics 
and natural law. By 1772, he could boast that his graduating 
students were the first to be able to comply with all the require- 
ments of the new statutes of the university of Coimbra, for 
admittance into the courses in the ‘major sciences’. 

One of the first acts of principal Almeida, after his appointment 
as director of studies, was to send for the help of Antônio Nunes 


16 ibid., ff.61-62. primus de mundo, in the collection of 
17 manuscripts by Bento José de Pombalist documents housed in the 
Sousa Farinha entitled Physica generalis National library, Lisbon. 
(1765) and Physicae particularis liber 
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Ribeiro Sanches, who was then residing in Paris, and was intensely 
interested in the educational reforms taking place in his country, 
since, during his travels through Europe, he had acquired a 
notable degree of experience in pedagogical matters. He had been 
a protégé of the eminent Dutch physician and researcher Boerhaave 
and had been sent to Russia by his teacher to serve as court 
physician. Established in Paris since 1741, he had been approached 
already by Joao v, who asked for his help in the reorganization of 
the teaching of medicine in Portugal, many years before. Principal 
Almeida, aware of certain financial difficulties suffered by Sanches 
in Paris, since he had lost the subsidy of the Russian court, sent 
him the text of the projected educational reforms and asked him 
for his comments and help in inplementing the new principles. 
Sanches responded with a series of letters which were later pub- 
lished in Cologne (1760) under the title of Cartas sobre a educaçäo da 
mocidade. This volume had a decisive influence in the establishment 
of the college for nobles in Lisbon, which was the initial foundation 
of the future faculty of philosophy of the reform of 1772. 

Having witnessed the creation of military schools in several 
European capitals (Paris, Stockholm, Berlin, Madrid), Sanches 
proposed the opening of a similar school in Portugal where the 
sons of nobles could be educated in the principles of enlightened 
absolutism and the knowledge that the state ‘is the first and most 
important law”.18 For the education of the ‘perfect noble’, Ribeiro 
Sanches designed a programme that included the teaching of 
Portuguese, Latin, Spanish, French and English; arithmetic; 
geography; algebra; trigonometry; geography; civil, sacred and 
military history; penmanship; fortifications; military, naval and 
civil architecture; hydraulics and navigation; dance; swordsman- 
ship; shooting; riding and swimming. Apart from these 
‘professional’ disciplines, the nobles would learn also moral 
philosophy; canon and civil law; constitutional and political law; 


18 Antônio Nunes Ribeiro Sanches, 
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political economy; agriculture and trade. Finally, Sanches, a rabid 
supporter of secularization, proposed the creation of a new office 
under a state secretary for the supervision of all educational 
matters. 

There is no doubt that the decree of 7 March 1761 creating the 
college for nobles and the subsequent publication of the college’s 
statutes were the direct result of the publication of the Cartas. 
However, five years would elapse between the act of creation and 
the start of academic exercises. R6mulo de Carvalho has empha- 
sized the fact that there were no public announcements concerning 
the college between March 1762 and September 1766. He attributed 
the lack of news to the long period of negotiations necessary for 
the hiring of teachers and the delays caused by poor communica- 
tions. However, the delay is not surprising if one considers the 
grave problems caused by the outbreak of the war of the family 
compact alliance in 1762, and the fear existing among the nobles 
that they were being pressured tosubsidizea school where their sons 
were to be keptas hostages to insure fidelity to the prime minister." 

In any case, it was only after 1765 that the college started to 
organize its courses and to hire teachers, mostly among the 
estrangeirados. Among the courses offered, a great number were 
scientific in orientation and these later became the nucleus for the 
faculties of mathematics and natural philosophy in the university 
of Coimbra. The curriculum proposed by Ribeiro Sanches was 
not adopted completely because the creation of courses was in 
direct relation to the availability of teachers capable of handling 
them. The material support for the college was provided by the 
goods and rents confiscated from the houses of Aveiro and Tavora 
and from the rents of the Jesuit noviciate in Cotovia where the 
college was housed. 

According to its statutes, the college for nobles would be 
dedicated to the education of young nobles in a residential 


19 José Gorani, Portugal: a corte e o 
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programme that would teach them discipline and a knowledge of 
sciences that would be useful to them when they assumed their 
responsibilities as leaders of their country. The organization was 
similar to that of the modern high school. It admitted students 
who could already read and write and prepared them for their 
entrance to the university. Under the direction of the Italian Ciera, 
who became administrator of studies, the courses were divided into 
three sections: literary (Latin, Greek, modern languages, rhetoric, 
philosophy and history); scientific (mathematics, experimental 
physics and civil and military architecture) and physical education 
(dance, riding, fencing, etc.) 

When the college was solemnly opened on 19 March 1766, the 
student body consisted of twenty boys, although there were one 
hundred places. From 1766 to 1772 the college never had more 
than a handful of boarders and, in its seven years of operations 
graduated only forty-five students. In its last year, the scientific 
section (which closed in 1771-72 leaving only the literary classes) 
had no more than a dozen students. According to Rémulo de 
Carvalho, when one considers how prolific Portuguese aristocratic 
families were, this was a sign of how unpopular the Pombalist 
reforms were among the nobles.” 

Despite its brief existence, the college produced some results. 
Not only did it train some future leaders, such as the count of 
Sarzedas,who became viceroy of the Indies in the early nineteenth 
century, but as Teófilo Braga states in his História da universidade 
de Coimbra, the college functioned as an instrument of intermediate 
education, with a new ‘scientific’ outlook, and had an important 
role to play in the reform of the university of Coimbra, by pro- 
viding it with teachers and the nucleus for two faculties.21 

Romulo de Carvalho attributes the demise of the college to the 
financial ineptitude of the Pombal administration, the incompe- 
tence of the college administrators, the lack of appeal of the pro- 
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gramme, the unruliness of the young nobles who did not take 
easily to the severe and egalitarian régime of a boarding school 
and the scarcity of teachers who were willing to take responsibilities 
that included the most trivial details of household management 
and who could administer with zeal the goods of the institution.” 

But there were also more profound reasons to explain the 
failure of the college. The new teachers were incapable of main- 
taining discipline among the students. It was not easy to replace in 
such a short time the time-honoured discipline of the Jesuit 
fathers with a young, inexperienced and poorly-directed public 
school system. The fathers—who had been educators and discip- 
linarians for centuries—had a profound sense of their spiritual 
mission and this was reflected in their school system where 
discipline was based on the moral imperatives sanctioned by the 
true and infallible faith. The new pedagogical concepts of Locke 
and Rousseau were based on a new evaluation of the limits of the 
human condition without resort to the transcendental appeals of 
religious authority. They proved to be too novel and daring for 
the Portugal of the times and could not be implemented success- 


fully. 


Primary education 


During the religious clashes of the reformation and the counter- 
reformation, Protestant countries gave special importance to the 
reform of primary education. All the great men of the reformation 
—Luther, Melanchton, Calvin, Zwingli and others—emphasized 
the importance of educating the masses by making available to 
them the use of first-readers and catechisms where they could 
acquire the essentials required for the ‘free examination’ of the 
holy scriptures. 

But the same was not true of the countries of the counter- 
reformation, especially of Portugal, where the fears of hetero- 
doxies prevented the development of private primary schools. 
This fear was reflected in the warning made by the holy office, 
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toward the end of the sixteenth century, against the ‘harmful 
doctrines’ espoused by ‘heretics’ in the schools.?? Nevertheless, 
the intense commercial activity and the expanded ocean travel 
that took place during the previous century did inspire changes 
in some aspects of primary education. These efforts soon dwindled, 
however, during the following centuries, when the mercantilist 
bent of the new absolutism considered that the education of rural 
and urban masses was prejudicial to the state while absolving, at 
the same time, its educated youth from the drudgery of work. 
Ribeiro Sanches believed that for ‘the arms and hands of the 
political body’, that is, the field workers and urban labourers, 
instruction by the parish priest in the catechism was the only 
education necessary. For ‘the sons of the servant classes’ the 
important thing was to learn their place in the hierarchy of the 
existing social order. 

This feeling was generalized in the pedagogical literature of the 
times, which was almost entirely dedicated to the education of the 
nobility and the upwardly-mobile mercantilist bourgeoisie. The 
one notable exception was the Verdadeiro método de estudar, 
where Verney made recommendations for the adoption of the 
most innovative directives of the enlightened school system 
developed in the empire of Maria Theresa or in the ecclesiastical 
states of the empire. It is possible that during his stay at the 
Hapsburg court Pombal had taken notice of such schools and of 
their social and cultural influence. There are many similarities 
between the provisions for the establishment and operation of 
these schools and the measures adopted by the Pombal administra- 
tion for the reform of popular education in Portugal in 1772. 

The road for definitive renovation of primary education in 
Portugal was opened by the creation of the Real mesa censéria, 
which was created by the decree of 5 April 1768 to act not only as 
a board of censorship over the publication of books and the 


23 Rui Gracio, ‘Ensino Primário’, 24 Walter Goetz and others, Histéria 
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exclusively to the ecclesiastical power through the offices of the 
holy see), but also to act as the overseer on all matters pertaining 
to the direction and administration of primary education, including 
the college for nobles and all other institutions of elementary 
teaching (decree of 4 July 1771). In this way, the Real mesa 
censôria replaced the office of the director general of studies and 
paved the way for the first significant step in the legislative reform 
of elementary education. 

On 3 August 1772, the Mesa presented a report to the king and 
this was the basis for the decree of 6 November of the same year. 
The report began with an exposition of the ‘terrible harm’ done 
by the Jesuit teachers and went on to explain the fundamental 
principles of Pombalist pedagogical ideas, especially in respect to 
the proper recipients of the different types of education. A univer- 
sity education was the exclusive right of the nobility, that small 
group of young men who, destined to assume responsibility for 
the future of the state, should receive an adequate preparation in 
the necessary academic subjects. Elementary education was de- 
signed for field hands or workers in the manufacturing industries. 

In order to implement these plans the king ordered the gathering 
of data that would indicate the educational needs of each region, 
city and village in the realm and the number of teachers necessary 
for the operation of the schools. The decree also established a 
system of open competition for the hiring of teachers, which 
formed the basis for the development of professionalism and 
competence within a merit system. The schools were to be visited 
at least three times a year by a member of the Mesa and they were 
requested to present an annual report on all their curriculum, 
programmes, activities, etc. Private teaching was allowed, but 
only in such cases where the tutors had obtained a diploma based 
on qualifying examinations given by the Mesa. Failure to comply 
with this rule could result in severe punishments including the 
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In spite of the limitations inherent in such a courageous and 
innovative undertaking, the work of the Mesa censéria can be 
considered the most important governmental action of the 
Pombal reform until the reorganization of the university of 
Coimbra.” 

The Addendum to the decree, called the Mapa dos professores e 
mestres das escolas menores e das terras en que se acham estabelecidas 
as suas aulas e escolas neste reino de Portugal e seus dominios, 
ordered the establishment of twenty-eight classes of philosophy 
in Portugal, three in the islands and four overseas. For the first 
time in the history of Portugal, these classes were to be taught by 
lay teachers. Other subjects taught were reading, writing and 
arithmetic. Several schools could even boast of classes in rhetoric, 
Latin and even Greek. The Mapa also ordered the creation of 
479 primary schools in the most densely populated centres. This 
number grew to 720 institutions by 1779. 

The creation of such a massive network ran into many difficul- 
ties. One of the most urgent problems was the lack of teachers to 
fill the large numbers of posts created. This problem is under- 
standable when one considers that the creation of normal schools 
for the preparation of teachers did not take place until many years 
later, after the French revolution. Another problem was the 
financing of the new system. In order to find a way to obtain 
enough resources for the effective implementation of his reform, 
Pombal established a new tax (the so-called subsídio literário) 
designed for the subsidy of educational projects. 

Pombal put great hopes in this new system of financing, by 
means of which he expected to give public education a certain 
independence and a measure of economic relief. The tax, which 
came under the jurisdiction of the Mesa censéria, was imposed on 
the consumption of meat, wine and liquors. Shortly after its 
inception, the tax yielded revenues of over one hundred million 
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reales a year. Since the university of Coimbra took care of its own 
expenses by means of its own private income, it was expected that 
the total receipts of the tax would go into public education. 
However, from the very beginning, the bulk of the contributions 
was being channelled into the maintenance of the courses in the 
school of commerce and of the college for nobles. Shortly after, 
the original purpose of the tax was negated further when, in spite 
of the public uproar produced, substantial sums were dedicated 
to subsidize the academy of science of Lisbon, the marine 


academy, the public library, etc.?¢ 


The Reform of the university of Coimbra 


By the middle of the eighteenth century, the universities in 
Portugal—like the rest of similar institutions in Europe—had 
reached a state of serious decadence. There were two universities 
in Portugal, the university of Coimbra, older and more prestigious, 
and the university of Evora, which had merely become an institu- 
tion dedicated to the education of clerics. Almost all of the gradu- 
ates between the years 1660 and 1717 followed ecclesiastical 
careers and their education lacked any concern for the objectives 
of the civil authorities. The teachers at Evora ignored the new 
philosophical and scientific currents of thought that put into 
question the value of an education entirely in the service of the 
Church and were not willing or prepared to challenge the old 
methods and doctrines of antiquated religious instruction. 

The university of Coimbra, in spite of its rich tradition and 
glorious past, appeared to be resting on its laurels. In the past, the 
scholars gathered in the Æscola dos Conimbricenses (a group of 
scholastic thinkers who had compiled, under the direction of the 
Jesuits Pedro da Fonseca and Manuel de Góis, a monumental 
collection of Comentários on Aristotelian physics and metaphysics 
published in sixteen volumes between 1592 and 1606) had deserved 
the admiration of all Europe and received accolades from Descartes 
and Leibnitz. But, when the young medical student Antônio 
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Nunes Ribeiro Sanches attended classes at the university during 
the first decades of the eighteenth century, the situation had 
changed. In his Método para aprender e estudar a medicina, Ribeiro 
Sanches spoke of the ‘horrors’ that he suffered as a student at 
Coimbra where out of 109 scheduled lecture days, the effective 
academic year was reduced to twenty days of instruction by an 
assortment of Church holidays, pageants, academic functions and 
home leaves.?7 

The Junta da providência literária, which had been entrusted 
by the Pombal administration with the reorganization of higher 
education, in its report entitled Compéndio histérico do estado da 
universidade de Coimbra, was highly critical of the state of affairs 
at the university. The Compéndio described the licentious and 
scandalous existence led by teachers and pupils alike, who wasted 
their time in all sorts of entertainment and seriously neglected 
their work. It also criticized the philosophical and theological 
disputes that frequently took place in the university and which 
sometimes deteriorated into personal fights in which both pro- 
fessors and students participated.?8 

The courses had started to deteriorate during the seventeenth 
century and a century later the situation had not improved. The 
teaching of law and medicine had degenerated even further. 
Theoretically, the greatest importance was given to the courses 
of theology, according to the prescriptions of the Jesuit Constitu- 
tiones.® The purpose of education was to corroborate the articles 
of faith and increase piety, to produce faithful servants for god 
and the church and enable them to take their places within the 
existing hierarchy of the status quo. The subjects taught were 
scholastic and positivist theology, the holy scriptures, Hebrew, 
Greek, morality and casuistry. The basic doctrine was the extreme 
orthodoxy of St Thomas Aquinas. The material was presented 

27 Antônio Nunes Ribeiro Sanches, dade de Coimbra (Coimbra 1961), 
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Medicina (Lisbon 1763), p.160. 29 Constitutiones Societatis Jesu (Flor- 
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through the use of syllogisms and scholastic subtlety dominated 
the study of the dogmatic questions. The length of the course 
was four years. The books used were outmoded and boring 
collections of interpretations and ‘digests’. The situation was the 
same in the universities of Coimbra and Evora, in the seminary 
at Braga and in the other monasteries.s° 
But, while the teaching of the ecclesiastical sciences belonged 
at least to a tradition that was backed by ideological considerations, 
the teaching of medicine had no such excuse for its old-fashioned 
attitudes. The curriculum followed a course established more than 
a thousand years before by Galen and continued undisturbed by 
the recent conquests of experimental science, especially in the 
fields of physics and anatomy. The emphasis was on the teaching 
of the so-called ‘Aristotelian physics’, which was based on purely 
theoretical concepts: matter, form, the unity and qualities of the 
body, etc. The real properties of the body were generally unknown 
since the teaching of anatomy was ignored. João v had forbidden 
the teaching of practical anatomy since 1739. The dissection 
of a lamb done twice a year by the teacher in class constituted the 
only practical anatomical demonstrations. Therapeutical advice 
was anachronistic and consisted mainly of extravagant beliefs in 
the gimicky mysteries of alchemy.*! The teaching of surgery was 
non-existent and surgeons were considered mere ‘bloodletters’, 
on the same level as the barbers who used leeches to cure all ills. 
The teaching of law fared no better. The course lasted five 
years which started with an interminable introduction to the 
Justinian /nstitutiones, continued through the monotonous reading 
of the glossators, and ended with the presentation of a thesis that 
usually consisted of no more than simple commentaries. 
Naturally, one of the first preoccupations of the ‘enlightened’ 
government of the marquis of Pombal was to change this state of 
30 Jean Sarrailh, La España ilustrada theological teaching was no different 
[Spanish translation] (Mexico 1957), from that of Portugal. 
p.194. According to Sarrailh the situa- 31 Joao Curvo Semedo, Poliantéia 
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affairs. The innovative ideas of Antônio Nunes Ribeiro Sanches 
which, as we have seen already, were influential in the creation of 
the college for nobles, were no less crucial when the time came, 
in 1772, for the reorganization of higher education, especially in 
the area of medical studies. 

In 1758 Ribeiro Sanches had already submitted to Carvalho e 
Melo a plan for the reform of medical teaching which suggested 
that Portuguese students should be encouraged to go to foreign 
universities until the government could provide them with a 
modern university founded in the new scientific principles. His 
plan also contained specific suggestions about the way the school 
should be administered, the teaching methods, the system of 
examinations and other organizational and pedagogical considera- 
tions. The plan served as the basis for his book Método paraaprender 
e estudar a medicina, which had such a great influence in the reform 
of higher education in Portugal. 

It was in 1765 that the marquis of Pombal finally resolved to 
take the necessary steps for the reform of the university of Coim- 
bra. The first moves had been made three years before when, in 
view of the serious difficulties of the faculty of law, the decree of 
19 March 1762 had abolished the use of some of the more old- 
fashioned books and took steps to modernize and simplify the 
course of study.*? On that occasion, the prime minister had been 
favourably impressed by the work of the young Brazilian lawyer 
Joao Pereira Ramos de Azeredo Coutinho, who had made a very 
worthy contribution to that initial reform. The prime minister 
remembered Azeredo Coutinho and, in 1765, he recalled the 
young Brazilian to the service of the crown and entrusted him 
with the task of completely reorganizing the faculties of canon 
and civil law. 

Later Azeredo Coutinho was made general co-ordinator for the 
drafting of the new statutes for the university. His influence over 
the prime minister led to the appointment of his younger brother 
Francisco de Lemos Pereira Coutinho to the committee charged 

32 Braga, iii.389-390. 
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with the reorganization of the faculty of theology. He also had a 
great influence in the co-ordination of the creation of the new 
faculty of philosophy, the faculty of mathematics, and the organ- 
ization of the material already collected for the creation of the 
new faculty of medicine. Praising the ability of the marquis of 
Pombal to surround himself with capable men, Teéfilo Braga has 
contended that without Francisco de Lemos (who was made 
principal of the university in 1770)? the reform of the university 
of Coimbra could not have been achieved so successfully or 
rapidly.*4 
For some time, the preparatory steps for the reform were 
completed in secret and, by the end of 1770, the stage had been 
set. When the government created the Junta de providência 
literária on 23 December 1770, the institutionalization of the 
reform had been finally achieved. The /unta was charged with the 
responsibility to study and determine the causes for the decadence 
of higher education and for assessing the needs and making 
recommendations for the means and methods for its reorganization. 
The sessions of the Junta were minutely described by Manuel 
de Cenäculo in his diary, which was later published under the title 
Noticias secretas, inéditas, e muito curiosas, da junta reformadora 
da universidade de Coimbra.” At these meetings, the Junta con- 
sidered the most diverse subjects, from the question of the publica- 
tion of textbooks and the selection of texts for study, to the desir- 
ability of establishing an exchange programme for the teachers of 
medicine between Portugal and some foreign countries. In this 
last case Germany was favoured because the /unta considered 
that the universities of Göttingen, Brunswick and Vienna were 
the most advanced in medical studies. 
The Junta held meetings until the middle of 1772. But, already 
on August of 1771, it had submitted a report to king José. This 
33 Braga, iii.392. 35in the pamphlets gathered in the 
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report, which analyzed the status of the teaching of science in the 
country was published under the cumbersome title of Compêndio 
histórico e appendix, que dão uma clara e especifica idéia dos estragos 
que os denominados Jesuítas fizeram: primeiro na universidade de 
Coimbra; e consequentemente nas aulas de todos estes reinos: para 
que pelo conhecimento de tão grandes e inveterados males se possam 
indicar mais sensivelmente os remédios que hao de constituir os 
objetos das paternais providências de sua majestade, pelo que pertence 
à teologia, à jurisprudência canénica e civil e à medicina. 

Teófilo Braga, in his severe criticism of the report, has said that 
it was plagued by the same scholastic style and authoritarian 
doctrines that the authors so deplored and that the work lacked 
a historical basis and followed the common practice of the eight- 
eenth century in neglecting to include the necessary background 
documents that would have given substance to its concepts. 
Moreover, since the authors were all dedicated admirers of the 
marquis of Pombal, they unceasingly praised the positions taken 
by the prime minister and put the blame for the decadence of 
scientific education squarely on the shoulders of the Jesuits. 
However, in order to refute this finding one has but to remember 
that in the other universities and institutions that had never been 
in the hands of the Jesuits the decadence was equally serious and 
presented the same characteristics.*¢ 

On 25 September 1771, only twenty-eight days after the 
presentation of the Compéndio to the king, Pombal gave orders 
for the closing of the university of Coimbra, in order to begin the 
organization of the new statutes, which were put into effect the 
following year. 

Book 1 of the Æstatutos da universidade de Coimbra’? covered 
the reform of the courses in theology. There were few surprises 
in the new requirements for the first level, only the new emphasis 
put into the study of Greek and Hebrew, which were considered 


36 Braga, iii.415. 
37 Estatutos da universidade de Coim- 
bra (Lisbon 1773). 
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essential for the study of the holy scriptures. The second level 
established the division of theology into theoretical or speculative 
and practical or moral. But, while the study of philosophy main- 
tained its basic position, a great innovation was introduced in the 
use of a scientific method based on the study of ecclesiastical 
history. In fact, all of the proposals were imbued with a new sense 
of the importance of history in general and of the history of each 
science in particular. The Compéndio denounced the old statutes 
for their neglect in the teaching of history and of related subjects 
such as geography, etc. The new statutes also made provisions 
for the fact that the lessons should not only be dedicated to the 
‘arid and dry compilation of a multitude of facts’, but should 
include the critical observation of those facts and of the circum- 
stances surrounding them, in order to illustrate and demonstrate 
dogma, reform existing habits, reveal the true discipline of the 
Church and inspire the maxims of prudence and Christian 
piety. 

The Compêndio also recommended that the texts adopted for 
the course should include a reproduction of the original sources 
and authentic original documents in the Scriptures. This was a 
very modern concept and, in the field of theological studies, it 
acquired an extraordinary importance. Among the enlightened 
Catholic thinkers of the time there as a growing tendency to 
return to the holy scriptures, to rediscover the Bible and to 
consider it as the true and principal source of Christian dogma. 
Now, the authority of theological science also supported their 
contention that the study of the dogma should be based on the 
biblical texts that were the source of that authority. Nevertheless 
it was assumed that in neither history nor these texts would the 
student discover anything which would contradict the fathers of 
the Church. 

Book 11 of the Æsratutos covered the reform in the teaching of 
law. Since 1769, the Pombal administration had concerned itself 
with the state of decadence reached by juridical studies and had 
taken certain steps for the reformation of the basic principles of 
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Portuguese jurisprudence. One of these steps was the promulga- 
tion of the so-called Lei da boa razão, which, according to Cabral 
de Moncada, defined the principles of ethics and natural law and 
considered that they were different but related modalities of 
natural reason, called the boa razão, whose principles were taken 
as the supreme criteria for justice which is intrinsic in all laws.** 
This new formulation was the result of the influence, on the one 
hand, of the innovative doctrines of Grotius’s De jure pacis et belli 
(1625), which called for the establishment of a natural law inspired 
by ‘pure reason’, and, on the other hand, of the doctrines of 
Puffendorf’s De jure naturae et gentium (1672), which advocated 
the separation of natural law from scholastic theology and positive 
jurisprudence and its elevation to the status of a science with its 
own independent doctrines and methods. 

The reform of 1772 consolidated the inclusion of natural law 
proper—‘civil rights’ in the language of the Enlightenment—and 
went beyond the theological concept of natural law accepted by 
the old statutes of 1598. As we have seen already, a strong royalist 
policy, such as the one adopted by the marquis of Pombal, was 
prepared to challenge more and more the authority of the Roman 
curia in ecclesiastical questions concerning the management of the 
realm and was interested in promoting the new profane disciplines 
that, furthered by the Gallican position of the Lisbon administra- 
tion, affirmed the temporal independence of the Portuguese king- 
dom.** 

In line with this royalist emphasis on the independent power of 
the state, the Æstarutos also distinguished the proper provinces 
ecclesiastical law and civil law. Then dividing civil law into 
Roman and national law, the Æstatutos affirmed that, of the two, 
the more important was the national. 

In replacing the traditional scholastic system, the Estatutos 


38 Luis Cabral de Moncada, Estudos Coimbra (1937), xiii.298-442 and 303- 
de história do Direito (Coimbra 1948). 330. 
Also in his previous article, ‘Subsidios 39 Dedução cronológica e analítica 
para uma história do Direito em (Lisbon 1767), i.111.146. 
Portugal’, Revista da universidade de 
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also adopted the comparative method, which consisted in organiz- 
ing the course in sucha way as to cover all the points of view related 
to the subject with the purpose of providing the student with a 
general view of all the disciplines involved, through the study of 
the history of law, its sources and the classical and national 
languages and literatures involved. The Pombalist reformers 
revealed their objectives once more by the care they put into 
choosing texts that rigorously followed their ideological and 
political bias. 

The reconstruction of the medical studies was one of the high 
points of the reform of 1772. It embraced the whole gamut of 
pedagogical activities: a new set of prerequisites for admission, 
including preparation in physics and mathematics, a new methodo- 
logical concept based on experimental principles, anew curriculum, 
the introduction of scientific research as a basic element in academic 
activities, the inauguration of clinical experience in hospitals, even 
the concern for rescuing the medical profession from the dis- 
reputable position where it had been pushed by the infiltration 
of all manner of charlatans. 

The new teaching method was the ‘empirico-rational’ by means 
of which practical experience was combined with well-balanced 
theoretical postulates to avoid a blind affiliation to hypotheses or 
theories. The main disciplines studied were physiology, pathology, 
semiology, hygiene and therapeutics. The study of anatomy was 
considered crucial, as was the study and practice of surgery, which 
was elevated to the place formerly reserved to the study of internal 
medicine. 

The students were required also to learn the medical properties 
of roots, barks, seeds, gums, balsams and other remedies obtained 
from animal or minerals. This practical course gave great emphasis 
to the development of a chemistry laboratory or pharmaceutical 
dispensary that the students had to attend at least once a week. A 
very original note was alsc included by providing the nationaliza- 
tion of scientific enquiry. The Æstatutos determined that the 
teachers should, first and above all, teach about ‘the plants, 
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mineral waters and other medical products that can be found 
within the realm, whose use should be given priority in the 
practice of medicine’. 

Book 11 of the Estatutos dealt with the reform of the teaching 
of mathematics, which was carried out under the direction of 
Francisco de Lemos. The objectives of the course were based on 
three principal motives. The first was the desire for an enlightened 
redefinition of the exact sciences, in view of the recent progress 
made in these disciplines which alone deserved the name of 
‘sciences’ and which stood as a monument to the force, ingenuity 
and sagacity of the human mind.” 

The second motive was the acceptance of mathematics as a 
true propaedeutic and methodological subject that could help as 
an introduction or preliminary in the process of teaching other 
sciences. The ‘luminous exactitude’ of the mathematical method 
was expected to open a path, to train the minds to sense and grasp 
the evidence of the facts and to disregard the traps of the ‘old 
reasoning’ and the ‘sophistry of the scholastics’ in favour of the 
true ‘geometric spirit’. 

The third motive was a purely utilitarian one. Even before the 
reform, a chair of mathematics had been created because it was 
considered ‘an important science for the common good of the 
realm, navigation and the glory of the university’. The Estatutos 
refer widely to the practical applications of mathematics in the 
areas of geography, surveying, navigation, military sciences, 
architecture, mechanics, engineering, etc. The Pombal administra- 
tion was concerned with being able to attract the greatest possible 
number of young students to the new specialized faculties, such 
as mathematics, so that they could acquire there the knowledge 
necessary to enable them to follow technical and military 
careers. 


40 Luis de Albuquerque, ‘Matematica 
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Traditionally, the university had provided almost exclusively a 
liberal arts or ecclesiastical education. In his Æsradistica das 
matriculas efetuadas na universidade de Coimbra durante dois 
séculos, Antônio de Vasconcelos cited very revealing figures 
about the distribution of students registered in the university. 
Between 1764 and 1769, the number of students registered was 
20453, distributed as follows: 566 in theology, 996 in medicine, 
2493 in law, 16398 in canon law.*! For an administration so 
interested in opening new economic, technical and military careers 
for the service of the new orientation desired for the realm, this 
emphasis on the education of ecclesiastics represented an un- 
bearable situation that cried out for correction. 

The Æstatutos also made provisions for the establishment of 
an astronomical observatory and for the creation of eighteen 
‘mathematical posts’ (employment in the royal service) to be 
granted to the six best students in the second, third and fourth 
year courses. 

The Æstatutos also proposed that the teachers should either 
write the necessary textbooks themselves or translate others 
written by foreign specialists. Some of the texts used were Euclid’s 
Elements of geometry; Etienne Bezout’s Analytical treatise, for 
calculus; Mariotte’s Tractatus de motu corporum (1740) for 
mechanics; and Astronomiae fundamenta by the French astronomer 
La Caille. The choice of contemporary authors is evidence of the 
modern and well-informed outlook of the school council, to 
whom the Zstatutos had assigned the task of selecting the material 
for the courses. 

The men of the council were concerned with establishing the 
foundations for a solid scientific education and to this effect took 
steps to create professional societies for the encouragement of 
advanced studies. Nevertheless, it is important to realize that these 
studies were not really that original or significant. In the fashion 
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of the eighteenth century, the general tendency was towards the 
diffusion of knowledge rather than towards the breaking of new 
scientific ground. The Portugal of Pombal was not alone in the 
trend towards the transformation of great works, mostly from 
another age, into abstracts, digests, and translated summaries. 
While the involvement in some kind of scientific endeavour was 
the latest fashion, the manner of that involvement did not lead to 
the great achievements of the previous century. One notable 
exception to this general rule, at least in the area of mathematics, 
was the appearance, in 1790, of the Principios matemáticos by José 
Anastacio da Cunha. 

The third part of Book m1 of the Zstatutos dealt with the reform 
of the faculty of philosophy. The legislators retained the tradi- 
tional scholastic conceptualization and divisions of rational and 
moral philosophy, including the study of logic, which regulated 
the operations of knowledge; ontology, which introduced the 
ideal principles of all sciences and pneumatology, which comprised 
the doctrines of spirits or spiritual beings and was divided into 
natural theology and psychology. The combination of all these 
sciences formed the principles of metaphysics which dealt with 
the study of the ‘first principles’ and the spiritual nature of beings. 
Moral philosophy dealt with ethics. Since natural law, in the new 
dimension acquired with the reform, was now an autonomous 
course in the law curriculum, the organization of the studies in 
philosophy had changed but little in relation to the old scholastic 
studies. 

It is surprising to find such a conservative ideological attitude 
among the Pombalist reformers. By retaining almost intact the 
principles of the science most concerned with the modelling of 
thought, by maintaining a position well inside of what the Portu- 
guese philosopher and historian Joaquim de Carvalho calls the 
‘traditional problematics’ of scholasticism, the reformers avoided 
a total conceptual shift towards the road of the Enlightenment, a 
road which led to the perils of deism, atheism and materialism: 
perils that they, as good Catholics, so greatly feared. 
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The official position of Portuguese thought, in the midst of its 
battle against Jesuit scholasticism, did not wish for a permanent 
rupture with the past, but attempted instead a reconciliation 
between the traditional doctrines and the new scientific awakening. 
Consequently it adopted a middle-of-the-road position—an 
ecclectic orientation—with respect to the new philosophy, an 
intellectual position that allowed the acceptance of the efficiency 
of the experimental approach and the positive methods of the 
natural sciences and stimulated the critical and hermeneutical 
approach in the interpretation of the scriptures and the law, while 
protecting religious orthodoxy. 

This ecclectic philosophy was well represented by Antonio 
Genovesi, whose work Jnstitutiones logicae et metaphysicae was 
adopted as the official textbook for all the courses of philosophy 
in the kingdom. In this book, Genovesi adopted a position half- 
way between the traditional Aristotelian approach and the empiri- 
cism of John Locke. From Locke he took the ideas about the 
impossibility of the direct knowledge of things and the innate 
ideas, but retained the scholastic position about the impossibility 
of solving the problem of the origin of ideas. In a doctrinary 
impasse, the work of Genovesi saved the day. 

In the second part of the programme, however, when dealing 
with the curriculum in natural philosophy—the apple of the 
experimentalists’ eyes—the Pombal reformers could make very 
great concessions to the postulates of the Enlightenment. Accord- 
ing to the Æstatutos, natural philosophy embraced ‘all the branches 
of science’ and had as its object the contemplation of nature, 
knowledge which could only be obtained through direct observa- 
tion and experience. And here we come to the fundamental 
definition of the Aufklarers. 

Joaquim de Carvalho has said that the new philosophy was a 
combination of three distinct currents of thought: Cartesianism, 
empiricism and ecclecticism. Cartesianism contributed the 
emphasis put on the physical world; empiricism, the interest in 
the results of direct observation and experimentation; and 
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eclecticism, the freedom of opinion and a disregard for the blind 
adherence to a system.#? The courses in the new faculty of philos- 
ophy lasted four years and included logic, metaphysics, ethics, 
natural history, physics and chemistry. The teaching method gave 
great importance to practical activities and the students were taken 
regularly to the new Botanical gardens, the Museum of natural 
history, etc. Laboratories were created in the vacated Jesuit 
college and other formerly religious buildings. 

The programme of the faculty of philosophy exemplified, 
more than any other, the most cherished pedagogical and scientific 
ideals of the times. Philosophy and science were here united. 
Science, according to the proud concepts of the Enlightenment, 
was considered the creation of man, who reaches the truth through 
the observation and corroboration of facts. Philosophy offered an 
interpretation for scientific data, a widening and expansion of the 
frontiers of truth to the point of aspiring to reach an explanation 
of the totality of the knowledge that man is capable of acquiring. 
‘Knowledge’ was the magic word of the century. Science was 
the fashion and it became attractive and within the reach of 
everyone. 

When the Royal decree of 28 August 1772 finally put into 
effect the long-awaited reform, the first rulings of the Zszatutos 
were received with a mixture of anxiety and hope. The first order 
was for the retirement of all the old teachers (some of them were 
given sinecures and others were given employment in other 
activities) followed immediately by the appointment of the new. 

On 11 September, the king appointed Francisco de Lemos as 
university reformer for a period of three years. Some days before, 
the king had sent Pombal to Coimbra to act as his lieutenant in the 
publication of the new Æstatutos and in the implementation of 
the new university. Pombal received extraordinary powers that— 


according to the words of the king himself—‘that kings had 
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formerly reserved for themselves alone’. But the moment called 
for extraordinary measures. It was not enough to promulgate the 
reform, it was necessary to bring about a total and complete 
revolution in the human, administrative and institutional struc- 
tures. The marquis had the energy and sagacity to choose his 
assistants well and now he called again to his aid that group of 
men who had been instrumental in organizing the Junta de provi- 
déncia literaria. 

However when José 1 died in 1777 and Maria 1 ascended to the 
throne, the marquis of Pombal fell from power and the university 
of Coimbra that had represented the pinacle of glory of his 
administration became the obvious target for the venom of his 
political adversaries. Fearful for the future of the university, 
principal de Lemos wrote a detailed account of the reform for 
the new minister, viscount of Vila Nova de Cerveira. This import- 
ant document, entitled Relação geral do estado da universidade de 
Coimbra? recounts the history of the university from 1772 until 
September 1777. 

Unfortunately, the battle was already lost. Other winds blew 
and the conditions of the university would soon change again. 
A new reign was about to start, a reign that was to be called 
Reino da estupidez by the poet Francisco de Melo Franco. But that 
is another story. 
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Education in Portuguese America 
in the eighteenth century 


by José Augusto dos Santos 
UNIVERSITY OF RIO DE JANEIRO 


INTRODUCTION 


In the beginning of the eighteenth century, education in Portu- 
guese America was in the hands of Catholic institutions, which 
were almost completely dominated by the Jesuits. This fact can 
be linked to the missionary approach of the religious groups and 
the colonization policies initiated by the king of Portugal, D. João 
11 (1521-1557). During his reign, Tomé de Souza, first governor 
general of Brazil, received orders, in February 1549, to spread the 
knowledge of the Catholic faith and convert the natives. In 
following this policy, the Jesuits can be considered as the first 
and most efficient educators. On 15 April 1549, soon after arriving 
in Bahia, father Manuel da Nóbrega engaged himself in organizing 
a school. 

From Bahia, the Jesuits went to organize other schools in other 
provinces from Pernambuco to S. Vicente. In 1576, the superior 
general of the Jesuits gave permission to the priests of the order 
to create schools to teach reading, writing and arithmetic, in any 
place of the country where the Jesuits were working, even if this 
was not a permanent residence. This kind of elementary teaching, 
as well as secondary levels offered in their schools, were open to 
the public free of charge. The religious groups only conducted 
private lessons in their seminaries for those who were candidates 
for the priesthood. 

The king of Portugal granted a subsidy to the teachers of these 
schools. This royal foundation was different from that given to the 
teachers in Coimbra and Evora, who were paid for their teaching. 
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To be fair, it was for that reason, that the Jesuits were obliged 
only to catechize the inhabitants of Brazil, in particular the 
natives, and were not responsible for all public teaching. 

In the eighteenth century the Jesuits, as well as other religious 
groups, had schools and seminaries. It, was in these educational 
institutions that the intellectuals of Portuguese America flourished. 
As the result of a kind of aristocratization of Jesuit teaching, the 
students were recruited mainly from the families of civil-servants, 
sugar-plantation owners, cattle farmers, industrial officers and 
gold prospectors, all representatives of the most prominent social 
groups in Portuguese America. From the beginning until the 
expulsion of the Jesuits public instruction was available to those 
white men who sought it. 

The natives who were already incorporated into white civiliza- 
tion usually lived in special villages, apart from the others, regu- 
lated by special legislation, under the rule of paternal freedom to 
avoid slavery in the hands of the white man. Besides the catechism 
and the study of the Portuguese language, the natives learned 
some practical skills, mainly some agricultural techniques from 
Europe, and how to construct a kind of rustic architecture. The 
negro slaves had no possibility of studying outside the Catholic 
Church. With respect to this topic it is important to mention the 
work of the Jesuit Pero Dias, Arte da lingua de Angola [Art of the 
language of Angola], written in order to help in the settlement of 
these slaves. In the Jesuit religious schools the Apostolado do mar 
[Apostolate of the sea] was founded in order to help with the 
problems resulting from the arrival of the slave-ships from 
Africa. 

The religious institutions took charge of primary, secondary 
and higher education. They created an adequate foundation for 
the establishment of a university in Brazil. But the idea of a 
university never received support from the Portuguese authorities, 
who were afraid of the dissemination of ideas for political emanci- 
pation from these institutions. 

The educational method continued to be the Ratio studiorum 
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which was approved definitively in Brazil in 1599. This method 
unified the pedagogical experience of the Jesuits and organized 
programmes, disciplines and courses. The methods of the other 
religious groups established in Brazil were quite similar to those 
of the Jesuits. 

The main criticism of this teaching method, frequently made 
by many, is the kind of uniformity in intellectual thought that it 
generated. Education was abstract and did not recognize the need 
to prepare the student for a more practical life. Besides ignoring 
the sciences, the study of modern languages, this kind of teaching 
was literary and rhetorical, said Fernando de Azevedo. The same 
author affirms that considering the social and political characteris- 
tics of Portuguese society, education before the Pombal reform 
was characterized by the predominance of religious principles over 
the rights of society. 

This was precisely contrary to what was tried by the marquis 
of Pombal, starting in 1759: he emphasized secular rights over 
religious ones, and the education and formation of society under 
government direction. But his decisions to forbid the Jesuits to 
exercise any educational activity in Portugal and her colonies, did 
not obtain the desired results. Fernando de Azevedo says that 
with the expulsion of the Jesuits from Brazil, we did not achieve 
an immediate educational reform, instead there was a disruption 
of the whole colonial system of teaching which was only gradually 
overcome. The Jesuits were missionaries, and as such did not 
worry over payments or salaries. This state of mind was very 
necessary in a colonized area such as Portuguese America. The 
new teachers appointed by the Portuguese government to replace 
the Jesuits did not have this missionary approach to teaching, 
even if they were members of other religious groups or of the 
secular clergy. 

Nevertheless, it is important to know about the results achieved 
by the ‘royal classes’ introduced by the Pombal reform. In the 


1 Fernando de Azevedo, A Cultura 
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long run these classes had a positive influence. One of the merits 
of the Pombal reform was to put education under the jurisdiction 
of the state instead of under the Jesuit monopoly. But a more 
profound analysis of education in Portuguese America ought to 
bring to light the negative consequences of the Pombal reform, 
a major fault being that the Portuguese government did not try 
to integrate the reform into the existing Jesuit system. So, a study 
of the educational aspects of Portuguese America in the eighteenth 
century must consider properly the predominance of this religious 
teaching during all the first half of the century, as well as the 
attempt of Pombal in the beginning of the second half of the 
century to change this educational structure in favour of the state 
and its influence on the politics, society and culture of the times. 


Jesuit education 


In 1759, the year of their expulsion, the Jesuits had in Portuguese 
America twenty-five residences, thirty-six missions and seventeen 
schools, not including the small seminaries and schools of reading 
and writing that functioned in the houses of the Society of Jesus, 
in small towns and villages. This could be considered a veritable 
monopoly of education and the historian Serafim Leite dedicated 
considerable space in his work of ten volumes, the História da 
Companhia de Jesus no Brasil [History of the Society of Jesus in 
Brazil], particularly all of book 11 in volume vii to this aspect. The 
accuracy of his exposition of these facts, in spite of its controversial 
character, has never been contested either in Brazil or in Portugal. 

It is known, from the same source, that in the eighteenth 
century, Jesuit teaching, in all primary, secondary and higher 
levels, continued to be free and open to the public as in the years 
before. The model for this educational system still came from the 
royal college of arts of Coimbra, in Portugal, which was directed 
by the Jesuits as well.? 


2 Serafim Leite, História da Com- 
panhia de Jesus no Brasil (Rio de 
Janeiro 1949), vii.141. 
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The primary level was taught in the schools of reading, writing 
and arithmetic which in the eighteenth century were known by 
the simple name of ‘schools’. By an order of their superior general, 
given in 1730, the Jesuits were supposed to consider primary 
teaching more important than the teaching of the humanities.* 

José Antonio Caldas, in his Noticia general [General report], 
which includes a discussion about the seven classes in which the 
general studies of the Companhia do Colégio da Bahia were organ- 
ized, pointed out that it was the ‘school’ where boys began to 
learn Portuguese grammar.‘ The majority of the students in these 
schools had been admitted to Jesuit institutions and usually spent 
their time in preparation for entering the first class of the school 
of humanities. Because of the development of the society in 
Portuguese America in the eighteenth century, many students 
were already literate when they entered the schools of the company. 

The secondary level students were grouped in four classes in 
which they received general instruction in the humanities. Among 
the Jesuit schools of humanities in Brazil, the college of Bahia 
became famous. Here, courses in language included Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew. This college was founded in 1553 and did not stop its 
activities until the expulsion of the Society of Jesus. Students in 
these courses studied the classics, from Homer to Demosthenes 
and from Horace to Ovid, with particular emphasis on the study 
of Cicero and Virgil.® 

By the eighteenth century, several other private schools of 
Latin and some other public schools had already been created, 
supported by the government of the cities and towns which did 
not have religious schools. In the particular case of the province 
of Minas Gerais, a student of these schools who wished to attend 


3 The Jesuit priests would prefer to 
leave the teaching in the schools of 
reading, writing and arithmetic, in the 
north of Brazil, to other capable people, 
for example, the members of the 
secular priesthood, and to concentrate 
themselves, in the schools of arts of 


Para and Maranhäo, where education 
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the public course of philosophy in the higher Jesuit institutions 
had to take an examination before being admitted. The first 
examination took place in 1717. 

Obviously, the courses in the humanities at that time could 
not be compared with secondary teaching in the twentieth century, 
mainly because of the absence of the study of sciences, which were 
studied at the tertiary level in the arts courses. However, history 
and geography were taught, and were not limited to the mere 
repetition of the classical texts. In the Jesuit schools courses in 
national history and general history were introduced in the 
eighteenth century. The course of geography benefited from the 
very way of life of the Jesuit missionaries and their knowledge of 
Brazil. 

Jesuit institutions of higher learning in Brazil were from the 
beginning known as ‘general schools’, the closest equivalent to 
universities in Portuguese America. They imitated the practices 
of institutions back home. For example, in the subject of examina- 
tions, the schools tried to maintain the same standards as those 
prescribed by the royal decisions in the bachelor and licentiate 
exams of the college of arts of Coimbra. Two of the examiners 
were Jesuits and one was an outsider; for the graduates, five 
examiners were required, three being Jesuits. The examiners from 
outside, as did the Jesuits themselves, had to be recognized as 
authorities in their field of work. 

Through exams, intellectual discussions and school and 
academic prizes, the Jesuits tried to encourage competition in 
order to motivate the students and select the best talents among 
them. Discipline was, according to the practices of the time, very 
rigid, although the Jesuits were more inclined to apply moral 
sanctions. 

It is known that the number of students attending their upper 
courses increased gradually. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century, hundreds of students attended courses in philosophy and 
the sciences in colleges of arts all over Brazil. The college of Bahia 
was the most prominent educational institution in Portuguese 
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America. Nevertheless, the college of Rio de Janeiro rapidly 
expanded, mainly because of the influx of students from the 
province of Minas Gerais. However, much evidence about these 
colleges has disappeared, since in 1759 the books of admission 
and list of graduates of the colleges of Brazil, were lost and 
destroyed, during the persecution of the Jesuits. 

At the upper level theology was naturally the central subject. 
The theological courses—an important topic in education of that 
time—were designed for the Jesuits themselves and, in general, 
for the candidates for the priesthood. The official author was 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, without excluding the most famous 
Jesuit theologians. So important was the study of theology in 
Portuguese America that the Portuguese-Brazilian theologians 
participated in the debates of probabilism, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. It was a theologian from Bahia, father 
Domingos Lemos, whom the superior general of the order, Tirso 
Gonzalez, asked to write a study in defence of probabilism. 

Legal studies in the Jesuit schools centred on the study of 
moral theology and canon law, although some attention was given 
to civil law. For example father Jorge Venci wrote 4 Economia 
Cristã dos senhores no governo dos escravos [A Christian economy for 
masters in the government of slaves], written in Brazil, but published 
in Rome in 1705, a work which reveals much about Brazilian 
society of the time. Another example was the work by Joao 
Antonio Andreni, Cultura e opuléncia do Brazil [Culture and riches 
in Brazil], published in Lisbon in 1711, which discussed the 
question of the tithe and whether a fifth of gold mined should be 
paid as a tax. The work was suppressed by the crown, probably 
because it revealed too much about gold mining to rival European 
powers.® For this and other works we find that legal studies in 


6 João Antonio Andreoni (also majority of Brazilian historians, the 


called André João Antonil), Cultura e 
opuléncia do Brasil por suas drogas e 
minas (Sao Paulo 1711), pp.274-284. 
According to the explanation of Afonso 
de E. Taunay, which is accepted by the 
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cause for the seizure of this work by 
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to their desire to hide the extent of the 
colonial wealth, which could be noted 
by other nations, specially by the 
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eighteenth-century Brazil were very similar to those in Europe. 
Philosophy too was important at the upper levels of Jesuit 
schools. The most used philosophical work in the college of 
Bahia was the Cursus Conimbricensis, which was very much 
praised by Joaquim de Carvalho in Evolugdo de historiografia 
filosófica Portuguesa em Portugal até o fim do século x1x" [Evolution 
of philosophical historiography in Portugal in the late 19th century]. 
This work by Jesuit scholars very frequently disagreed with the 
philosophy of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. There were other 
important works such as the Summa universae philosophiae, by 
Baltazar Teles, and the Cursus philosophicus, by professor Arriaga, 
of the university of Prague. 

Printing of philosophical works in Portuguese America in the 
eighteenth century, was well developed, excelling in particular in 
the decade of the 1730s, in the college of arts in Maranhão. The 
theses in philosophy for this course were printed in the presses 
of the colleges of arts of Coimbra, Lisbon or Évora. For example, 
there were three Conclusiones philosophicae, ot professor Rodrigo 
Homem, examined in Maranhäo, which were printed in Lisbon 
(1721-1722) and in the university of Évora (1723). In the code 
of Evora there is still a copy of Conclusiones philosophicae by 
professor Manuel da Silva, examined in Maranhäo in 1731. 

Like the college of Maranhäo, many other colleges also had 
their theses printed, specially the college of Bahia. Unfortunately, 
the destruction of the papers of the Jesuit schools (already lamented 
at that time, particularly by foreign travellers that visited Bahia 
after 1760) left only a few references to these theses. The 
professor of Greek language, Luis dos Santos Vilhena verified 
that many of these papers were stolen and others were sold to 
apothecaries to wrap up ointments and condiments.® 


France of Louis xıv with whom 


da historiografia filoséfica Portuguesa 
Portugal and England were at war at 


em Portugal até o fim do século XIX’ 


this time, see Afonso E. de Taunay, 
André João Antonil e sua obra (Sao 
Paulo 1923), pp.42-44. 

7 Joaquim de Carvalho, ‘Evolução 
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From the college of Rio de Janeiro was rescued a copy of 
Conclusiones philosophicae written by father Francisco Faria and 
printed in Brazil in 1747. It is specially valuable because it was 
one of the first monuments of the Brazilian printing presses. The 
Cursus philosophicus, of Antonio de Andrade, and Questiones 
selectiores de philosophia problematice expositae, by Luis de Carvalho, 
written in 1732, should also be mentioned. In the inventory of the 
bookstore of the college of Rio de Janeiro in 1775, there were 
seventy-eight volumes of Postilas de filosofia [Philosophical note- 
books]. The fact is that Portuguese America was not ignorant of 
the lucubrations of European thought, however, as Serafim Leite 
has observed, a thorough investigation of this material is still 
necessary, to illuminate the sources of the strong ideologies that 
arrived in Brazil in the eighteenth century. 

Although the sciences were neglected in basic secondary 
education, mathematics was taught to some extent in the Jesuit 
schools in Portuguese America. In 1757 the college of Bahia had 
a faculty of mathematics. According to Serafim Leite, some of the 
Jesuit mathematicians who taught in Brazil, became famous in 
Europe, for example: Inacio Stafford, author of Geometria de 
Euclides |Euclid’s geometry], and Teoremas matemáticos | Mathe- 
matical theorems]; Inacio Amaral, professor of the university of 
Coimbra; Jacobo Cocleo, who became important in Brazil for his 
work on cartography; Filipe Bourel, of Cologne, Germany, also 
a professor of mathematics in Coimbra; Aloisio Conrado Pfeil, 
for his work on cartography and mathematics; Valentim Estancel, 
professor of mathematics in the universities of Prague and Olmutz; 
Diego Soarez and Domingos Capassi, the former, a Portuguese 
and the latter, an Italian, both famous for their work on car- 
tography and surveys of latitudes and longitudes. The first 


was written at the end of the eighteenth letters were about Minas Gerais, Rio 
century and the beginning of the nine- Grande do Sol, Ceara and Espirito 
teenth century. The first letters were Santo, and were based on second or 
about Bahia, where the author lived third hand information. 
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astronomical laboratory in Portuguese America, founded in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1730, was indebted to these two Jesuits.® 

The libraries of the Jesuit schools contained all the books that 
could be considered cultured in the country. They had Portuguese 
and foreign authors in the field of sacred science: theological 
dogma, moral theology, and canon-law. Also they had exegetic 
expositions in the most profane parts of philosophy, mathematics, 
geography, history, medicine and engineering, besides the best 
editions of the time of the Greek and Latin authors. 

The Brazilian historian Fernando de Azevedo wrote that it was 
in the schools and houses of the Jesuits that the first libraries of 
the country could be found and that they were for a long time the 
only focus of culture in the coast and the plateaux. Quoting the 
baron of Rio Branco, he said that it was in the schools of the 
Jesuits that all or almost all of the men who became famous in 
literature, science, arts and politics were educated.” 

To the Jesuits belongs the merit of cataloguing the sources 
of native medicine which was basic to the development of Brazilian 
pharmacology. Brazil is indebted to their engineers for the con- 
structions of long-lasting works. For example, the bridge of 
Guare, in Säo Paulo, the docks and cranes in Rio de Janeiro, and 
Bahia and several other bridges and channels like those in the 
farm of Santa Cruz.” 

The Jesuit schools of Portuguese America had their ups and 
downs, as have other long-lasting institutions. Bright periods 
alternated with dark ones. In contrast to the rustic origin of many 
students, the urban environment was not the most favourable 
to educational progress. In the above-mentioned work by Antonil, 
Cultura e opuléncia do Brasil farmers were advised to supervise 
frequently the studies of their children in the city, through the 
help of a friend. It was also recommended that they avoid sending 
money to their children or allowing the mother to do so.1? 


9 Serafim Leite, vii.162-169. comércio (Rio de Janeiro 13 February 
10 Fernando de Azevedo, p.133. 1944). 
11 Afonso de E. Taunay, ‘Engen- 12 Joao Antonio Andreoni, op. cit., 
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Other religious orders 


Together with the Jesuits, although on a smaller scale, other 
religious groups obtained permission from the Portuguese 
authorities in the eighteenth century to undertake secular edu- 
cational works that complemented their missionary objectives. 

Again Fernando de Azevedo says that in the three centuries of 
the colonial régime, education was the task of priests, particularly 
of the Jesuits. In the first century and in the following centuries, 
consolidation of the country was also the task of Capuchine friars, 
Carmelites and Benedictines. In general it was carried out by 
regular and secular priests utilizing their schools, convents and 
seminaries.15 

Information about this fact allows us to say that the Franciscans 
already maintained, in 1730, studies of language and grammar in 
their convents at Cabo Frio and Taubaté. Through the work of 
friar Apolinario, Claustro Franciscano [Franciscan cloister], it is 
known that, in 1740, five convents provided elementary teaching. 
The convent of Saint Anthony in Rio de Janeiro started a course 
of arts and theology in 1650. The convent of Saint Boaventura 
of Macacu had a seminary for studies in grammar after 1728. In 


because of the lack of public schools 
for about twenty years. . . °. (See 


13 Fernando de Azevedo, p.133. 
Some foreigners who visited Brazil in 


the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury wrote about the disorganization 
of education in this country, after the 
expulsion of the Jesuits. For example, 
mrs Kindersley wrote about Bahia in 
1764: ‘This place so rich in wealth and 
inhabitants did not have any public 
school besides the elementary ones’. 
(See Anais do museu Paulista (Sao 
Paulo 1922, i.11.21.) The same observer 
accused the government of maliciously 
maintaining the people in ignorance 
because of political reasons. In 1777, 
the archbishop of Bahia suggested the 
organization of a seminary in the old 
school that had belonged to the Jesuits 
‘in order to renovate the love of 
literature almost dead in this city 


Arquivo publico da Bahia: inventário 
dos documentos, ii.368). By the royal 
letter of 17 December 1794, the gover- 
nors and bishops were put in charge of 
the minor classes, independent from 
the metropolis. In Bahia, four chairs 
of rhetoric, philosophy, language, 
Greek and Latin grammar were 
created but only forty-three students 
attended them. Luis Vilhena dos 
Santos, professor of Greek, criticized 
this fact (see Noticias Soteropolitanas, 
p.288). In the big cities these chairs 
were grouped in the seminaries of Rio 
de Janeiro, Belém, Maranhäo and 
Olinda. Teaching was done without 
any plan of unity or continuity. 
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brief reference in his work Novo orbe serdfico [The New seraphic 
orb], friar Jaboatão affirmed that free grammar classes were given 
in Serinhaem, Cairu, São Cristovão, Alagoas, and Iguacu. 

The Benedictines and Carmelites also maintained houses of 
learning in Portuguese America. In his historical outline Os 
Monges Beneditinos no Brasil [The Benedictines in Brazil], D 
Joaquim G. de Luna stated that the monasteries of S. Bento of 
Rio de Janeiro, Bahia and Olinda had classes in philosophy and 
theology in the eighteenth century. The Carmelites also created 
two schools, one in Olinda, the other one in Maranhäo, with 
courses in theology, the humanities, and also in the native 
languages. 

As in the case of the Jesuits, it is possible to find many philo- 
sophical theses and historical expositions published by these 
religious orders. Regrettably, many works were lost. For example, 
there are only references about a work in scholastic philosophy 
by Manuel do Desterro. Another work on scholastic philosophy 
by the Benedictine Mateus da Incarnaçäo has been found. The work 
of friar Gaspar da Madre de Deus, Philosophia Platonica seu 
rationalem, naturalem e transnaturalem philosophicam sive logicam 
physicam et metaphysicam complectens also belongs to the eight- 
eenth century. This work asserts that, by the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, the philosophy of Descartes was already accepted 
by isolated thinkers in Portuguese America, although the scholastic 
attitude still predominated in the schools. 

In general, the small number of books published in the period 
before the expulsion of the Jesuits are mostly of a descriptive or 
historical character. The lack of a printing house in Portuguese 
America hindered research and the dissemination of culture. It 
is important to know that, among the few publications of the first 
part of the eighteenth century, a single work had the honour of 
five successive editions in less than three decades, between 1728 


14 Antonio Paim, História da idéias 
filosóficas no Brasil (Sao Paulo Paulo 
1967), p.32. 
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and 1756. This work is Compéndio narrativo do peregrino da 
América [Account of a traveller in America] by Nuno Marques 
Pereira. His work was a denunciation of the sins and vices of the 
society of Portuguese America, in order to provoke punishment. 
He presented a devastating analysis of the near general ruin 
caused by the witchcraft and voodoo of the slaves and vagabonds 
in the state of Brazil, and of the many other serious sins, supersti- 
tions and abuses so disimulated by those responsible for punish- 
ment. He argued that all men are pilgrims in the sense that they 
do not have stability and strength forever, except when they 
reach one of the two places to which they inevitably must go: 
heaven or hell. 

It is impossible to judge Brazilian thought of this time solely 
through this book, as it is clearly only about the educational 
activities of other religious orders. Besides, the book was accepted 
only in certain regions, mostly in Bahia. But the state of mind of 
that time is shown by the vast number of editions published in 
so short a period. 


The Province of Minas Gerais 


The eighteenth century was specially important to the develop- 
ment of Portuguese America because of the discovery of gold in 
the area of the present state of Minas Gerais. Although this was 
not the only part of Brazil where gold was found, the proper 
name of this state confirms the abundance of its production. The 
exploration for gold was begun at the end of the seventeenth 
century attracting adventurers from Portugal. During the first 
thirty years, the gold rush created disorder and crime on a large 
scale. Starting in 1720, with the formation of the province of 
Minas Gerais, this part of the country became the most prosperous 
area in Portuguese America. Slowly, order was imposed, and the 
internal market created forced the transfer of the capital to the 
city of Rio de Janeiro in 1763. 


15 idem, p.36. 
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Because of the explorations carried out in this part of the 
country from the end of the seventeenth century, no religious 
groups were established there until the second half of the eight- 
eenth century. On 22 March 1721, João v ordered the creation of 
the first schools in the area for the ‘illegitimate sons’ of the inhabi- 
tants of this area which this royal document called ‘an untamed 
mob’.16 The decision of the king was influenced by the revolts 
that took place in this area because of the gold tax that was im- 
posed. The decision was also a consequence of the failure of the 
count of Assumar to repress the revolt. 

Unfortunately, the governor, D. Lourenço de Almeida, in 
answering to the king, after he took possession of the administra- 
tion of the province, did not show great enthusiasm about the 
idea of creating schools to educate ‘the sons of negroes’. He 
considered many other problems more important.’ For this 
reason, the royal order that could have made possible the advance 
of one generation of the people of Minas Gerais, was not carried 
out. These people finally had the opportunity to flourish in the 
university of Coimbra during the second half of the century. 

For these reasons, the first schools in Minas Gerais were in 
private homes. These were called ‘maternal schools’ because the 
mothers themselves taught. Later, there were schools organized 
by the chaplains. The chronicles of that time reveal that many of 
these schools were already functioning before the eighteenth 
century, when the gold rush began. From there, the young of 
Minas Gerais went to complete their studies in religious schools 
in Rio de Janeiro or abroad. Listed among the students admitted 
to Coimbra in 1726, there can be found the simple indication a 
‘native of the GOLD MINES’. In the first half of the century, these 
students frequently stayed permanently in Portugal, for example, 
friar Santa Rita de Duräo, author of the epic poem Caramuru 


16 José Ferreira Carrato, Igreja 
iluminismo e escolas Mineiras coloniais 
(São Paulo 1968), cccxxxiv.96. 

17 idem, p.97. 
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and Basilio de Gama, another Brazilian epic poet, author of O 
Uruguai. 

It was usual to see the parents or the guardians of these young 
from Minas Gerais, become totally engrossed in giving their sons 
or charges the kind of education that was in accordance with the 
requirements of the Portuguese society of the first half of the 
eighteenth century. They did not want their sons reduced to the 
conditions of life in Minas Gerais, because society there was 
characterized by the association with slaves and illegitimate 
children. The desire for a quick and bright future led many of the 
young of Minas Gerais to embrace the priesthood or follow law 
studies in the university of Coimbra. 

But not everybody in Minas Gerais could finance the studies 
and living expenses of their children in the metropolis. For this 
reason, when the episcopate of Mariana was created in 1745, the 
people of Minas Gerais asked the bishop D. Manuel da Cruz to 
create schools for their children. Such a request coincided with 
the wishes of pope Benedict xiv. In regulating the episcopate by 
the bull Candor lucis aeternae, he recommended the creation of ‘a 
good and well-endowed seminary’. Consequently on 20 December 
1750, the seminary of Nossa Senhora da Boa Morte, in Mariana, was 
opened and began a new era of religious and cultural life in Minas 
Gerais, which coincided with the decline of the gold exploration. 

On 18 November 1760 the statutes for the Regimen espiritual e 
literário do seminário [Spiritual and literary rules for the seminary], 
modelled in accordance to Jesuit principles, were put into effect. 
One of the characteristics of the teachings of this seminary was 
the attempt to reconcile traditional and enlightened thought. The 
institute had among its professors, canon Luis Vieira da Silva, 
professor of Philosophy. He never lived abroad, but had an 
exceptionally broad and modern library. This library had the 
best authors in the ecclesiastical subjects, as well as authors who 
were considered enemies of the Catholic Church. The library 
spanned the subjects of theology, philosophy, canon and civil- 
law, astronomy, geography, agriculture and medicine. 
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The seminary produced some other luminaries. Alberto Faria 
considers that Vieira da Silva was the greatest example of the 
Enlightenment in Portuguese America:1* he was one of the most 
erudite members of the Conjuração mineira [Miner’s conspiracy}. 
The Autos da devassa da inconfidéncia Mineira | Acts of the judicial 
investigation of the disloyalty in Minas Gerais] mentions another 
enlightened priest of the seminary of Mariana, father José Lopes 
de Oliveira,!® who is considered by many to have been an erudite 
and profound thinker. Another professor at Mariana who became 
famous and went to teach in Coimbra, was father Antonio Dantas. 


18 Alberto Faria, Aerides (Rio de 
Janeiro 1918), p.225. 

19 Autos da devassa da inconfidéncia 
Mineira (Rio de Janeiro 1936-1938), 
iv.309. This collection published by 
the Ministério de educaçäo has seven 
volumes and is very important for the 
study of the evolution of political ideas 
in Brazil and the influence of the 
Enlightenment on Minas Gerais at the 
end of the eighteenth century. This 
does not mean that the problem of the 
ideological affiliation of the participants 
of the revolt of 1789, against the 
Portuguese, can be easily understood. 
In general, the declarations of the 
coryurados are quoted. It is known, for 
sure, that in their meetings, the con- 
jurados talked about the formation of 
a republic in Brazil, independent from 
Portugal. The conjurados themselves 
had no desire to formulate principles 
or to establish ideological base for their 
actions. The only ones that could have 
tried to do so, because of their level of 
education, but did not, were dr José 
Alvares Maciel and dr Inacio José de 
Alvarenga. There is no indication of 
any French influence on Maciel. His 
tendencies were more toward the 
Anglo-Saxons. Alvarenga’s republic 
was more akin to the classical concepts 
of Rome and Greece, than to the 
principles established by the North 
American patriots in 1776 or to the first 
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French republic. Gonzaga can be 
known directly through his writings 
but he had nothing of the revolutionary 
in him; he was a man of the eighteenth 
century. An aristocrat by education 
and temperament, he followed Voltaire 
in the political choice of a state regu- 
lated by a just and progressive prin- 
ciple: that of enlightened despotism. 

In the libraries of the province of 
Minas Gerais readers could find works 
by Voltaire. Canon Vieira had also 
L Esprit des lois by Montesquieu and 
works by the Encyclopedists. The 
conjurados and their sympathizers also 
knew one Récueil des Lois constitutives 
des Colonies Angloises confederées sous 
la dénomination des Etats Unis. Two 
other works of a more subversive 
nature were known by the conjurados: 
(1) Histoire philosophique et politique 
des établissements et commerce des 
Européens dans les deux Indes by 
Raynal, a kind of best seller for the 
eighteenth century that, although 
superficial and obscure tried to foment 
the destruction of the old régime and, 
(2) the Observation sur le gouvernement 
des Etats Unis d’ Amérique by Malby. 
So it was that the thoughts of the two 
great propagandists of the revolu- 
tionary spirit of that time: Malby and 
Raynal, were represented in Minas 
Gerais. 
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The Pombal Reform 


Sebastião José de Carvalho e Melo, marquis of Pombal, 
minister of D. José 1 (1750-1777) was fated to try to transform in a 
violent manner, the educational predominance of the Catholic 
Church. Many Portuguese and Brazilian historians see him as a 
kind of illustrious despot, in the manner of Frederick 11 of Prussia 
and Joseph 11 of Austria, who was a great enemy of the Jesuits. 
Nevertheless, he had not planned to combat the Society of Jesus 
at the start of his administration. After the earthquake in Lisbon 
of 1755 he asked the pope to designate saint Francisco de Borja, a 
superior general of the Jesuits, to be the patron saint protector 
against earthquakes. 

The conflict between Pombal and the Jesuits was a consequence 
of court intrigues against the authoritarian minister and of the 
constant conflicts that characterized the relationship between the 
missionaries and the ambitious colonists. In Brazil, two problems 
had an influence in the development of the hostility between these 
two groups. The first was caused by the resistance of the Jesuits 
to the plan of secularization of the missions. The second was 
linked to the problem that resulted after the border treaties 
between Portugal and Spain were signed in Madrid in 1750. In 
the beginning, the Jesuits were expelled from Grão-Pará, and 
their missions were secularized. They were accused of complicity 
with the Tavoras in the attempt to kill José 1 on 3 September 1758 
and this resulted in their expulsion from Portugal and her colonies 
exactly one year later. 

By the decree of 28 June 1759 the Jesuit schools were destroyed 
and public teaching by Jesuits was prohibited. This document 
affirmed in its introduction that the happiness of the monarchy 
depended upon the cultivation of learning in the colonies. It 
claimed that in the case of Portugal the concept of knowledge was 
distorted because of the ‘obscure and boring methods’ that the 
Jesuits introduced in the schools of the kingdom and colonies. 
The decree denounced the inflexible tenacity that the Jesuits used 
to maintain their power against the evidence of solid truths. It 
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alleged that by their methods students were led to study for 
eight, nine and more years, and that at the end they became 
overly entangled in the tiny details of grammar and were ignorant 
of the true concepts of the Latin and Greek languages. 

The document claimed that the civilized nations of Europe had 
already abolished this ‘pernicious methodology’. The decree con- 
tinued by accusing the Jesuits of ‘accepting neither the resolutions 
of the great men of all the civilized nations, nor the laudable and 
fervent zeal of many men of eminent erudition’. The Jesuits were 
said to be intent in causing ‘hallucinations’ in the Portuguese 
vassals in order to lead them astray from progress and keep them 
in the subordination and dependence that was so unjust and 
destructive.” 

The document also affirmed that Jesuit teaching was based on 
authoritarian obscurantism and that it was mainly discursive, 
pedantic and impractical. Consequently the Jesuits were forbidden 
to direct the reformed studies of Latin, Greek and rhetoric; and 
the use of the teaching method applied by the Jesuits was abolished. 
All the professors were forced to teach in Portuguese without 
discrimination between classes, the only object being the progress 
of the students. The need to shorten and facilitate the study of 
Latin was urged in order to motivate the students to study the 
major sciences. The students were advised to use the grammar of 
father Antonio Pereira de Figueiredo and Antonio Feliz Mendes. 
The teachers were supposed to use, among other books, the 
Minerva seu de causis linguae Latinae by Francisco Sanches. 

The teachers in the metropolis and her colonies who used Jesuit 
authors were threatened with incarceration. The seriousness of 
this decree is attested to by the documents that are in the archives 
of the university of Coimbra. These registered the official promise 
of the teachers to abstain from using the texts of authors who 
belonged to the Society of Jesus: the destruction of the papers 
of the Society of Jesus in Brazil, particularly in the college of 


20 Primitivo Moacyr, 4 Instrução e o 
império (Sao Paulo 1936), i.13-20. 
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Bahia, shows the extent of the radicalism of the Pombal reform. 

This decree had a great influence on public teaching in Portugal 
and her provinces. It was necessary to take some measures capable 
of at least attenuating the difficulties of the situation. But, at this 
time, the new pedagogical ideas mentioned in the decree of 
28 June 1759 were being implanted already. In order to realize 
this change it was necessary to have the efforts of isolated men of 
learning, followers of the European Enlightenment, such as Luis 
Antonio Verney and the fathers of the Congregaçäo do Oratério 
de São Filipe Neri. 

The objective of Luis Verney was to introduce in Portugal and 
her colonies a new teaching method that could replace the old 
reasoning. The objective of Verdadeiro método para estudar | True 
method of study], written in 1746, was to disseminate some of the 
ideas of Portuguese Enlightenment. In his sixteen letters he 
analysed, in accordance with the intellectual interests of the time, 
grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, theology, mathematics and 
medicine. In relation to this topic, it is important to mention the 
opinion of professor Cabral de Mongada for whom the Portu- 
guese Enlightenment was essentially a reformist and pedagogical 
movement. Its scope was neither as revolutionary, nor as anti- 
religious as that of the French. It was mainly progressist, reformist, 
nationalist and humanistic. In this respect, it was similar to Italian 
Enlightenment?! Perhaps for this reason, the movement of 
modernism did not bring to the sciences the mechanistic concepts 
of Newtonian theories so widely popular in Europe. 

The Portuguese Enlightenment tried above all to create a new 
teaching method. It, was in the name of a new methodology that 
Verney criticized the Latin grammar used by the schools of the 
Society of Jesus. The method recommended by Verney contained 
an abbreviation of the rules of syntax, shortening them and 
explaining them by the use of universal principles. The Jesuits 


21 L. Cabral Mongada, Um Ilumi- 
nista Portugués do século XVIII: Luis 
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defended themselves, and the discussion of the new method 
created a controversy rich in curious and erudite digressions. 
More than a question of simple grammar, the innovators exposed 
and defended a new concept of the Latin language. 

Another reformist of Portuguese teaching methods was the 
physician Antonio Nunes Ribeiro Sanches, with his work Cartas 
sobre a educação de mocidade | Letters on the education of youth]. He 
criticized the type of public teaching that formed only priests or 
lawyers. For him education must be directed by the state and not 
by the Church. To achieve this, he proposed the teaching of a 
civic catechism, basic mathematical operations and brief rules of 
accounting in the schools of reading and writing, the founding of 
a military college of nobles, and the reformation of the university.” 
The decree of 18 June 1759 was the first step towards the realization 
of these ideas. 

Under the direction of Tomas de Almeida the first step to 
execute this reform was taken. In order to choose the royal 
teachers at the metropolis and colonies abroad contests were 
undertaken. In 1759, nineteen candidates were approved in the 
exams on Latin and rhetoric given in Bahia. In that year, two 
royal professors: Manuel de Melo e Castro and Manuel da Silva 
Coelho arrived in Pernambuco from Portugal. Through the 
document entitled Registro das ordens expedidas para a reforma e 
restauração dos estudos destes reinos e seus dominios [Record of the 
orders for the reform and renovation of education in the realm and 
dominions], we learn that by royal order one professor was sent 
to Para and two to Espirito Santo. 

The Real mesa censéria [Royal disciplinary board] was created 
on 5 April 1768 and by the decree of 4 June 1771 it was entrusted 
to administer and direct all minor studies. One of the first steps 
was to organize a map of all the cities and to indicate the type of 
classes and the number of teachers that were necessary, according 


22 Antonio Nunes Ribeiro Sanches, 
Cartas sobre a educaçäo da Mocidade 
(Coimbra 1922), p.184. 
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to the decree of 6 November 1772. The document referred to the 
necessity to establish a general and particular plan of each and all 
cantons of the kingdom and the number of inhabitants that could 
benefit from the establishment of elementary schools.?* In Brazil, 
seventeen classes of reading and writing, fifteen classes of Latin 
grammar, six of rhetoric, three of Greek and three of philosophy 
were created. 

It was necessary to organize a financial plan to maintain the 
objectives of this reform, because it was no longer possible to ask 
for a missionary spirit like that of the Jesuits, who taught without 
payment. A tax named the ‘literary subsidy’ was imposed, with 
the intention of guaranteeing the salaries of the professors. 
Unfortunately, the resources of this tax were not always applied 
to the maintenance of the royal classes in accordance with the 
regional needs and with the payment of taxes by the population. 
Many of the taxes collected in the provinces were embezzled by 
the noble colleges of Lisbon. This fact, however, did not prevent 
the royal schools from becoming famous in the history of Portu- 
guese America. In Rio de Janeiro, there was an excellent chair of 
rhetoric and poetry created by the viceroy, Luis de Vasconcelos. 
A group of able thinkers, public speakers and politicians who 
graduated from the royal colleges of Bahia, became famous during 
the time of the empire. In Pernambuco, many of the revolu- 
tionaries of 1817 were students at the royal schools, including the 
historian Muniz Tavares and the imperial regent Pedro de Araujo 
Lima. The Andradas attended royal schools in Sao Paulo. 

This means that, in spite of the difficulties, and even considering 
the variations within the different parts of the country, the restora- 
tion and reform of elementary education was gradually imposed 
and by the end of the eighteenth century it extended over the same 
area covered by the Jesuits in 1759. The new programme was 
more modern and in keeping with the basic cultural requirements 
of the era. 


23 Primitivo Moacyr, p.22. 
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University reform and its consequences in Portuguese America 


In his Cartas sobra a educacäo da mocidade, Ribeiro Sanches 
suggested the creation of the royal college of nobles, which was 
founded on 7 March 1761 and began operations five years later. 
There, an attempt was made to put education in accordance with 
the European culture of the times. Under the direction of Portu- 
guese and foreign teachers, the following modern languages 
were studied: French, English and Italian; and also the ancient 
languages: Latin and Greek. Rhetoric, poetry, logic, history 
physics, mathematics, military engineering, design and architec- 
ture were also studied.?4 

The principal influence of the Pombal reform on the educational 
field was the reorganization of the university of Coimbra. The 
anachronisms of that institution were analysed by Luis Verney 
and Ribeiro Sanches and also by the Compêndio histórico [Historical 
digest], published in 1772 by the Junta de providência literária 
[Junta for the provision of studies in literature]. 

The traditionalism and verbalism of the University, like Jesuit 
intolerance in its time, did not allow for a rational methodology, 
oriented only to scientific research and the search for objectivity. 
Doubting Cartesian philosophy, the professors of the university 
were accustomed to applying scholastic and Aristotelian syllo- 
gisms. The attendance of students at the university was about 
one thousand per year, but admissions were approximately six 
thousand. 

On 23 December 1770, a royal letter created the Junta de provi- 
dência literária, already mentioned, to promote the reform of 
educational institutions. Friar Manuel de Cenäculo, José Seabra da 
Silva and the Brazilian Francisco Lemos de Faria were members 
of this group, and the president was none other than the marquis 
of Pombal. It was through the work of this Junta that the ‘new 


24 José Silvestre Ribeiro, Historia 
dos estabelecimentos cientificos literários e 
artisticos de Portugal (Lisbon 1871), 
i.282-295. 
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statutes’ were initially created. These were approved by the royal 
letter of 28 August 1772 and printed the following year. In 
accordance with the reform, the university of Coimbra was 
organized into five faculties: theology, civil and canon law, 
medicine, mathematics and philosophy. The last two faculties 
were considered very innovative. In the faculty of theology the 
studies emphasized the history of the dogma, moral theology. 
liturgy, holy scriptures, and the history of canonic institutions. 
Civil and canon law were divided into natural law, and Roman 
and Portuguese law, the latter being studied as part of the study of 
national history. The faculty of medicine was supposed to have 
a teaching hospital and an institute of anatomy equipped with 
the necessary equipment and tools. The students were obliged to 
do practical work. The courses in these three faculties were of 
five years duration. 

An astronomical observatory was joined to the faculty of 
mathematics which included design and architecture, although 
these latter subjects were not compulsory. The faculty of philos- 
ophy taught logic, metaphysics, ethics, natural history, experi- 
mental physics and chemistry, the last two consisting of both 
theoretical and practical work. A botanical garden was created 
to study natural history. The courses in mathematics and philos- 
ophy were four years long.”* 

Among the professors appointed some were famous specialists, 
some were engaged from abroad, as was Domingos Vandelli 
from Padua who was in charge of the studies in the museum of 
natural history and chemistry; João Antonio Dallabella had the 


25 On 7 May 1746 the rector of the 
college of arts of Coimbra wrote: “No 
new opinions or conclusions are to be 
taught in any public or private classes 
unless they are good or useful for the 
study of the major sciences; no defense 
or discussion of the ideas of Descartes, 
Gassendi, Newton and others, or of any 
science that defends the Epicurean 
concept of the atom or denies the reality 
of the Eucharist or that proposes 
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chair of experimental physics. Astronomy was in the hands of 
Miguel Antonio Cierra, a Piedmontese. Algebra was taught by 
the Venetian Miguel Franzini; and in medicine, there were other 
foreigners such as Simao Gould and Luis Cichi. Some Brazilian 
professors such as José Correia Picanço and José Francisco Leal 
were engaged also. 

This university reform had a very significant influence in 
Portuguese America. Since the creation of institutions of higher 
education was prohibited in the colony, the Brazilians had to go 
to Coimbra to obtain their degrees. Nevertheless, contrary to 
what happened during the first half of the century, these Brazilians 
returned to their country. 

An intellectual élite which was in no way inferior to that existing 
in Portugal began to appear. In general, in comparison to European 
thinkers, this élite concentrated much more on erudition than on 
research. The numbers of Brazilians studying in Coimbra was 
very large from the time of Pombal onwards. The presence of the 
Brazilian Francisco Lemos in the rectory of the university was 
very important to these Brazilians since he received his com- 
patriots very well.?’ 

When returning to Brazil, these ex-students of Coimbra tried 
to organize themselves into institutions that had scientific or 
literary interests such as the academies or, as in the case of Minas 
Gerais, into organizations that consisted simply of meetings in 
the houses of people who had good libraries. This system was 
not a new one as it was also used during the period of the cultural 
monopoly of the Jesuits. By 1724 the Academia Brasileira dos 
esquecidos [Brazilian academy for the forgotten ones] already 
functioned in Bahia; in 1736, Rio de Janeiro had the Academia dos 
felizes [Academy of the happy ones]; also in Rio, in 1752 there 
was the Academia dos seletos [Academy of the select ones]. 

In 1772, the marquis of Lavradio created the Academia fluviense 


27 Francisco Morais, Estudantes da 
Universidade de Coimbra nascidos no 
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[Riverside academy] to promote the understanding of medicine, 
botany, surgery and pharmacology. The sessions of this academy 
were held in the palace and were presided over by the viceroy. 
Many useful publications from this academy made an impact in 
the scientific circles of Europe, for example, the Sumário da 
historia do descobrimento da cochonilha no Brasil [Summary of the 
history of the discovery of the cochineal in Brazil] by José Henrique 
Ferreira. Also notable was Meméria de histéria natural, de quimica, 
de agricultura, de artes, de medicina | Dissertation on natural history, 
chemistry, agriculture, the arts and medicine] by Manuel Joaquim 
Henriques de Paiva, published in Lisbon in 1790, which contained 
reports concerning the medicinal plants of Brazil. 

Following this pattern, Antonio José de Araujo Braga, had 
published already his Tratado das enfermidades anuais da capitania 
do Rio Negro [Treatise on the yearly epidemics on the province of 
Rio Negro]. In Bahia, Manuel Tomas Nabuco wrote Verdadeiro 
método de ensinar os estudos de terapeutica and Observacoes médico 
cirúrgicas e anatômicas | True method for teaching courses in therapy 
and Medical, surgical and anatomical observations]. This work 
suggested that tetanus could be treated successfully with high 
doses of opium. The work Relação cirúrgica e médica [Surgical and 
medical report] (1741) by Joao Cardoso Miranda contained research 
reports about epidemics, illnesses associated with nutritional 
deficiencies, infections and contagious diseases brought into the 
colony by the African trade. 

In the field of economics it is important to emphasize the 
publication of a translation of the work of Adam Smith, Ensaio da 
riqueza das naçoes [The Wealth of nations]. José de Silva Lisboa 
was the herald of the ideas of economical liberalism in Brazil. He 
wrote Principios de economia politica para servir de introduçäo à 
tentativa do autor dos principios de direito mercantil [Principles of 
political economy as an introduction to the writings of the author on 
the principles of mercantile law] published in Lisbon in 1804. This 
book helped Brazilians to become familiar with the thoughts of 
Adam Smith. At the same time the book tried to convey the ideas 
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of Turgot, Walpole, Voltaire, Quesnay, Malby, Hume, Filangieri, 


Condorcet, d’Alembert, Blackstone, Brissot. Under the influence 
of José da Silva Lisboa the Abertura dos portos [opening of the 
ports] was carried out in 1808. 

In the general reorganization of the culture of Portuguese 
America, the bishop of Pernambuco, D. Joaquim da Cunha 
Azeredo Coutinho deserves a distinguished citation. The seminary 
that he created in Olinda in 1798 was considered a landmark of 
modern education in Brazil. The programme there was very 
innovative and included courses in Latin, Greek, French, rhetoric, 
poetry, geography, chronology, world history, design, logic, 
mathematics, ethics, pure mathematics, natural, sacred and ecclesi- 
astical history, theological dogma and spiritual chants. His most 
important work was Ensaio económico sobre o comércio de Portugal 
e suas colónias [Economic essay on the trade of Portugal and her 
colonies] published in 1794. In this work he pleaded for the aboli- 
tion of the monopoly laws. He wrote about the need to include 
the natives in the progress of the country, by using their natural 
abilities, in leading them to take up sailing, which in turn could be 
used to advantage in the exploitation and trade of salt, which was 
considered then as a revolutionary new source of wealth. 

In the field of agriculture there was an important work by 
Raimundo José de Souza Gayoso: Compêndio histérico-politico dos 
principios da lavoura do Maranhäo [Historical and political com- 
pendium on the agricultural principles of Maranhão]. Friar José 
Mariano da Conceição Veloso, from Minas Gerais, wrote Fazende- 
iro do Brazil [The Brazilian farmer], where he gave prudent and 
practical advice to farmers. He also proposed the organization of 
rural associations and the rationalization of work. The same 
author also wrote a large botanical study on eleven volumes, 
entitled Flora fluminense [Fluvial flora] which was published in 
1790, and a book entitled Extratos sobre a cultura do açúcar no 
Brasil [Excerpts on sugar farming in Brazil], where he applied the 
ideas that Antonil expounded in his Cudtura e opuléncia no Brasil. 

Still looking at the influence that the Enlightenment had on the 
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Brazilian culture, it is important to mention the works entitled 
Descriptio animalium Quorundam Brasiliensium, Brasilensis plat- 
arum fasciculus and Plantarum quarundam Brasiliensium descriptio 
botanica, all by the Brazilian Doctor Joaquim Veloso de Miranda, 
a professor at the university of Coimbra. He is also the author of 
Ensaio da descrição fisica e económica da comarca de Ilhéus na 
América [Essay on the physical and economic description of the 
district of Ilheus in America], published in 1788 and followed in 
1789 by his work Odservagoes acerca do carvão de pedra da freguesia 
da carvoeira [Observations on pit-coal]. 

Another writer of the same type was Vicente Soares da Silva 
Teles, author of Meméria sobre a cultura do arroz em Portugal e 
suas conquistas | Dissertation on the cultivation of rice in Portugal 
and her colonies}, published in 1800 and Memória sobre os prejuizos 
causados pela sepultura dos cadäveres nos templos e métodos de os 
prevenir [Dissertation on the damage caused by the internment of 
bodies in the churches and methods of its prevention] published in 
1792. The Royal press of the university of Coimbra had published 
already his work Memória sobre o metodo de curar a ferrugem 
das oliveiras [Dissertation on the methods of curing rust in olive 
trees]. 

Yet another enlightened Brazilian that became famous in 
Coimbra was friar Francisco de Melo Franco who published his 
Tratado sobre a educação dos meninos para usos da nação Portuguesa 
[Treatise on the education of children for the benefit of the Portuguese 
nation]. The enlightened doctor José Gregório de Morais Navarro 
became a legend in the interior of the province of Minas Gerais, in 
Paractü do Principe, because of his efforts for improving agri- 
culture. He wrote a small book Discurso sobre o melhoramento da 
economia rústica do Brasil pela introdução do arado, reforma das 
fornalhas e conservaçäo de suas mattas (1799) [Lecture on the 
improvement of the rural economy of Brazil through the introduction 
of the plough, the reform of the forges, and the conservation of its 
forests], defending the rationalization of agriculture and the 
protection of the forests. 
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Evidently, many Brazilians who graduated from Coimbra 
initiated a campaign to explain to the people the advantages of 
the rationalization of agriculture, as a consequence of their 
schooling outside Portuguese America in the ideas promoted by 
the Enlightenment. They were interested in changing the old 
concept that only gold brings riches. They taught of the necessity 
of changing agriculture from a subsistence level to the level of 
commercial production. 

Of great value was the support of educational prospects by 
some of the viceroys such as Luis de Vasconcelos, considered by 
the chronicles of the time, as a great patron. Among his accomp- 
lishments was the creation in 1784 of an office for the study of 
natural history called Casa dos pássaros [Bird sanctuary]. He also 
created in Rio de Janeiro, nine chairs for the teaching of essential 
subjects, one for Latin, one for Greek, one for philosophy, one 
for rhetoric, and two for mathematics. In 1786, in an official 
document, he exposed the precarious condition of schools in all the 
provinces of Brazil, and created a literary society. 

This generous attitude on the part of the viceroys, practically 
disappeared after the Conjuração Mineira. During the trial of the 
congurados [conspirators] it was brought out that in their literary 
meetings, discussions constantly occurred about the most ad- 
vanced political and cultural trends of the times, knowledge about 
these subjects having been brought to them through imported 
books and by the Brazilian students who were unsatisfied with 
education in Portugal and had gone to study in France and 
England. 

Previously, in 1759, the Academia dos renascidos [Renaissance 
academy], in Bahia, was closed by administrative decision, because 
of its French affiliations and encouragement of the glorification 
of the natives. 


Conclusion 


Taking into account the limitations of this study, all that we 
have said about education in Portuguese America, during the 
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eighteenth century, can be considered an important and necessary 
part of the study of this subject. 

Although our interest here has been the study of the educational 
aspects, it is important to emphasize in this respect that other 
aspects of Brazilian culture were also an important consequence 
of the educational process. Music, literature, and baroque archi- 
tecture that flourished in this century, especially in the province 
of Minas Gerais, have been studied by many other Brazilian and 
foreign specialists. Since it was the basis for cultural activity, we 
have concentrated on the main features of teaching in the religious 
institutions, in the first half of the century, which were the only 
ones that functioned with specific educational objectives, although 
their main purpose was apostolic. We have seen education was 
mostly oriented to the study of the humanities, traditional philos- 
ophy and theology. It had no practical objectives, except in cases 
when a student wanted to be a Catholic priest. It was predomi- 
nantly scholarly. Nevertheless, this was precisely the kind of 
education preferred by the colonists for their children. 

This aspect is interesting because it raises a contrast between 
the cultural evolution of Spanish and Portuguese America, and 
that of Anglo-Saxon America. The sons of the Europeans that 
were born in Spanish and Portuguese America tried to bring 
from Europe an alien culture in relation to the needs of the New 
World, and became much more preoccupied with erudition for its 
own sake and with the maintenance of a culture that did not have 
practical objectives. On the contrary, Anglo-Saxon Americans 
tried to adapt themselves to the realities and necessities of their 
situation and new, more organic and practical values were created. 
The Jesuits who controlled education in Portuguese and Spanish 
America were induced to teach practical occupations to the 
natives only, while on the other hand they had to pass on European 
erudition to the sons of the Portuguese and Creole aristocracy. 

The positive results hoped for through the Pombal reform were 
delayed, in particular in the field of basic education. The university 
reform was more successful from the start. Although the intentions 
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of the Pombal reform were to prepare the metropolis and the 
Portuguese colonies to undertake their own economic revolution 
as did the majority of governments in western Europe, the reform 
did not succeed. Portugal and colonies retained the old semi- 
feudal structure. Portuguese America continued to exist only as 
a function of the metropolis. 

The negative consequences of the expulsion of the Jesuits were 
felt much more in Brazil than in Portugal. The royal classes 
created by the reform suffered from a lack of teachers, and it was 
necessary to ask those who were not prepared to teach the minimal 
programmes of basic education. The ‘literary subsidy’ did not 
bring the hoped for results because of existing corruption. 

The university reform brought the Brazilians more benefits 
than simply the reform of basic education. Many Brazilians went 
to study in the university of Coimbra. By the end of the eighteenth 
century an intellectual élite began to appear and their erudition 
was at the same level of that achieved in Portugal. Unfortunately 
education was only available to the rich. Although many Brazilians, 
in returning from Coimbra or other European university, tried to 
modernize and stimulate agriculture, commerce and medicine, they 
felt isolated in a social structure in which the major part of the 
population was illiterate. In order to escape from this isolation 
they needed to create academies in different parts of the country, 
but these academies had but a short duration because of the dangers 
they posed to the Portuguese colonial domain in America.?8 
Another important aspect in the understanding of the limitations 


28 About the official opposition of 
the Portuguese authorities toward the 
establishment of institutes of higher 
education in Brazil, see, for, example 
in 1795, the declaration of the 
Governor of Maranhäo, Fernando 
Antonio do Noronha who was opposed 
to all teaching beyond the schools of 
reading and writing and the classes of 
Latin grammar in Brazil, because he 
thought that the abuse of higher 
education only served to nourish the 
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imposed on the Brazilian intellectuals in their efforts to improve 
colonial society was the lack of facilities for printing in the country. 

When João vi moved to Brazil in 1808, this situation was 
partially changed, especially concerning the aspect of the cultural 
development of the society. Basic education had improved and 
several institutions of higher education were created. For example, 
the naval academy, the military academy, the botanical garden, 
the public library and also chemical laboratories, courses of agri- 
culture, anatomy, surgery and medicine. However, again, the 
principal objective was not to promote the formation of a Brazilian 
culture, but to attend to the needs of the administration since the 
capital of the Portuguese kingdom was now in Brazil. 

Only after independence were created in Brazil real institutions 
of higher education: the law studies in Säo Paulo and Recife, 
created in 1827. Nevertheless, even in these institutions the 
purpose was one: the formation of personnel to join the public 
administration. Moreover the utilization of slave labour favoured 
the existence of latifundia that remained a dominant power in the 
society and created obstacles to the growth of a true bourgeoisie. 
At the same time education continued to be the privilege of 
economic élites, as it had been since the middle of the seventeenth 
century. This situation had serious consequences on the social, 
political, economical and cultural development of this nation 
created by Portugal in America. 
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as the mainstay of Russian schools 
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The idea that the sole purpose of education was to create a virtuous, 
loyal and acquiescent citizenry, and faithful adherents of ortho- 
doxy, was well-rooted in Russian cultural history long before the 
eighteenth century. Indeed, it was only in that context that the 
church in Russia would allow any education whatsoever.! As 
early as the sixteenth century a Domostroi, or household guide, 
which was a collection of rules to direct parents in the rearing of 
their children at home, had urged that Muscovy’s youth be taught 
to fear god, to live decently and to be obedient.? The Domostroi 
marked the establishment in Russia of a principle that was to be 
re-formulated by Peter 1 and Catherine 11 some two hundred 
years later, and once again under the title ‘official nationality’ in 
the subsequent century. In essence, it signalled the intention of 
the Russian state to direct the thinking of its subjects. 

Religious tenets were carefully spelled out in the first six of the 
sixty-four rules for life carried in the Domostroi, and the seventh 


1 for general information on educa- 
tion in pre-Petrine Russia, see M. I. 
Demkov, Jstoriia russkot pedagogit 
(Revel 1895), part 1; William K. 
Medlin, ‘Cultural crisis in orthodox 
Russia in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries as a problem in education and 
social change’, History of education 
quarterly (1969), ix.28-45; and Hugh L. 
Graham, ‘Did institutionalized educa- 
tion exist in pre-Petrine Russia?’, un- 
published paper read at the Western 
Slavic association session of Banff 774 
(Banff, Alberta 1974). 


2 there are a number of editions of the 
Domostroi available. This writer has 
used the 1902 issue prepared for the 
Russian classic library by I. Glaznov, 
2nd edition, St Petersburg. The com- 
plete Domostroi can also be found in 
Imperatorskoe obshchestvo istorii i drev- 
nosti rosstiskikh (April/June 1821), 
(Moscow 1881), ii.1-202. 
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ordered that subjects, ‘hold the tsar in awe and serve him faith- 
fully’. There followed more religious commandments, instruc- 
tions on the role of each member of the household, including 
servants, and how they were to act towards each other. A number 
of the regulations embodied specific lessons for the educating of 
children and called for frequent punishments so that a dread of 
wrongdoing would enable their souls to be saved. The Domostror 
was the first in a series of state-sponsored catechisms on life and 
living which culminated in Catherine 11’s, On the duties of man and 
citizen (1783). 

The seventeenth-century tsars recognized the value of instilling 
proper ideas in their youthful subjects through schools and books, 
but accomplished very little as far as educational planning was 
concerned. Just as in the case of so many other institutional 
developments in Russia, it was Peter 1 who undertook the found- 
ing of a formal programme for educating Russia’s youth of all 
classes. He saw that Russia would have to match the technical 
skills and knowledge of the western nations if his ambitions in 
foreign policy were to be achieved. Peter’s domestic dictates were 
born of military needs, were ruthlessly adopted and barely sur- 
vived him, but they provided precedence for all institutional 
change in Russia during the remainder of the century. 

The ‘reformer tsar’s’ first aim for education was to produce an 
entire class of qualified bureaucrats, for he was aware that only 
through an increase of knowledge could Russia obtain political 
power and material prosperity. In his opinion, education was 
mainly a matter of preparation for state service.’ Special schools 
for artillery men were opened in 1699, soon after he returned from 


3 Domostroi, p.9. 1862), i; Georges Bissonette, ‘Peter the 
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an extended trip through Europe. In January 1701, the Mathe- 
matical and navigation school was opened in Moscow.: One of the 
first non-classical schools in Europe, its curriculum was completely 
secular and discipline very harsh, for time spent there was regarded 
by Peter as part of the student’s service to his fatherland. 

In 1714, Peter founded elementary, cipher (mathematics) 
schools throughout his empire, and demanded that attendance in 
them be compulsory for sons of the dvorianstvo. This law was 
soon rescinded and most young noblemen were allowed to 
receive their education at home. Nevertheless, the concept of 
education as a pre-requisite for advancement in service was 
maintained. A heraldry office, which Peter instituted to administer 
the service dimension of their lives, regularly inspected the level 
of a young noble’s schooling and on that basis determined the 
time at which he could marry, inherit property, or be made an 
officer.? Other schools were opened as well, and so were libraries 
and printing houses. 

The cost of war made it inevitable that few funds could be 
made available for education, and the open hostility of the ortho- 
dox Church fathers to any form of secular learning made progress 
difficult. Peter tried to solve this problem with the publication in 
1721 of the Spiritual regulations, which were prepared in the main 


by Feofan Prokopovich, bishop of Pskov and apologist for 


6 for a discussion about certain 
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2701-2917 (New York 1964), and 
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educational heritage (New York 1950), 
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chetverti XVIII veka (Leningrad 1973). 
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autocracy.® A body of rules to govern and organize the ecclesias- 
tical administration of Russia’s church, and fix its relationship to 
the state, the regulations also incorporated Peter’s thinking on 
education. They show the extent of his conviction that education 
was the means through which Russia could achieve greatness. 
Few schools were actually opened as a result of the regulations, 
but they appear as the initial set of principles for lower, middle 
and higher learning in Russia. 

One function of the Spiritual college, with which the regulations 
replaced the old patriarchate, and soon to be called the Holy 
synod, was to organize an academy and a seminary. The regula- 
tions pointed out that ‘learning’ (uchenie) had to be carefully 
screened so that it would be ‘good and sound’, but added that 
‘foolishly do many say that education is responsible for heresy . . . 
learning is beneficial and basic for every good, as of the Fatherland, 
so also of the Church’.!° The intention here was made clearer in 
a textbook entitled Primer for the instruction of youth (Pervoe 
uchente otrokom) prepared by Prokopovich for use in church and 
other schools. Above all a book of moral and religious instruction, 
it also carried a clear political message: ‘. . . Kings and magistrates, 
who rule over us in the Lord, are to us in the place of fathers . . . 
Inferiors must love and respect their superiors, pray for them 
and cheerfully obey all their just commands.’! 

Implicit in the Spiritual regulations were ideas later taken up 
by Catherine 11 and Ivan Betskoi, her chief adviser on education, 
to the effect that pedagogy was a means for the re-shaping of 
mankind. 


Son Prokopovich and education, 
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10 Spiritual regulations of Peter the 
great, ed. A. V. Muller (Washington 
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A great many educational projects were submitted to the 
emperor, some of them by influential European educators. Of 
these, G.W. von Leibniz and Christian von Wolff were the two 
best known. Leibniz’s letters to Peter carried the German emphasis 
on the practical and cameralist view of education, and a specific 
plan sent by him in 1716 incorporated the notion that education 
must be a monopoly of the state, and that the fear of god should 
be combined in learning with a love for virtue and science. But 
Peter’s programme for learning remained primarily utilitarian, 
with little concern for the moral or religious character of the 
students. His interest was characterized best by his call in 1724 
for the translation into Russian of Pufendorf’s De Officiis hominis 
et civis Juxte legem naturalem (1673). It appeared two years later 
in an abbreviated form as O dolzhnostiakh cheloveka i grazhdanina 
(On the duties of man and citizen), and served as predecessor for 
that which Catherine prescribed for her schools in the 1780s.! 

Among Russians, Ivan Pososhkov and V. N. Tatischev were 
the ones who, along with Prokopivich, took up the cry for 
increased educational services. And they too stressed the practi- 
cal.18 But with Peter’s death in 1725 serious planning for schools 
practically ended, at least so far as the state was concerned. 

There were several somewhat isolated pedagogical events of 
varying importance which took place in the years following 
Peter’s demise. Russia’s first gymnasium was opened in 1727 as 
an adjunct to a newly formed Academy of sciences. During Anna’s 
reign (1730-1740) a second system of primary schooling was 
initiated, the Garrison schools (1732) which were amalgamated in 
1744 with the Cipher schools.14 Elizabeth 1 opened the University 


12the O dolzhnosti cheloveka i 13 there is a vast literature on Pososh- 
grazhdanina po zakonu estestvennomu kov and Tatishchev. For their 
knigy del, sochineniia Samuilom Puffen- educative views, see Demkov, 


dorfom (St Petersburg 1726) was 
printed first in Goo copies. It was trans- 
lated by Krechetovsky and corrected by 
Gavril Busching. See P. Stolpiansky, 
‘Istoriia odnoi knigi’, Vestnik vsemirnot 
istorii (1901), Vi.197-198. 
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14 on the founding of the garrison 
schools, see Polnoe Sobranie Rossiiskogo 
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of Moscow in 1755 and two gymnasiums were associated with it. 
M. V. Lomonosov, who had written the year before that a univer- 
sity without a gymnasium ‘is like a field without seeds’, prepared 
the regulations for the gymnasiums. He emphasized that schools 
had an obligation to train Russians for service to the state.15 In 
her ukaz announcing the University, Elizabeth linked patriotism 
and the national well-being to education and reminded Russians 
of Peter’s work in this regard. She also gave the new institutions 
directives to teach ‘all useful knowledge’, and pointed out that 
home educational methods were not producing people capable of 
performing beneficial service to the state system. But she did not 
pursue the matter any further.!* Furthermore, French and Latin 
were the initial languages of instruction, though Russian replaced 
them in 1768, and the gymnasiums were divided—one for the 
nobility and the other for the lower ranks of society. It was in the 
1750s that schooling in Russia took on a permanent class align- 
ment” and those who advocated the Petrine principle of advance- 
ment by merit no longer found a receptive ear at court. The old 
church premonition that learning was a potentially subversive 
force once more won the day, but now was applied mainly to the 
lower classes. 

During the entire forty year period between the death of Peter 
and the accession of Catherine 11 the matter of enlightenment was 
left to individual inclinations. Government-directed programmes 
of serious assistance to scholars, translators, and educators went 
into near abeyance, although a number of Russians were sent 
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abroad to study. But there were a few who struggled against the 
tide. Besides Lomonosov and count I. I. Shuvalov, director of the 
University, N. I. Popovsky (1728-1760) and A. A. Barsov (1730- 
1791) were professors who continued to speak for an expanded 
and open education for Russians. So did D. S. Anichkov (1733- 
1788) and S. E. Desnitsky (1740-1789), who were also professors 
and laboured to have enlightenment a characteristic of, rather 
than an isolated phenomenon in Russian society. But it was not 
until Catherine became Empress, with somewhat shaky credentials, 
that the state once again took the initiative in organizing educa- 
tional facilities for Russia’s youth. 

A usurper of power, Catherine felt obligated to make conces- 
sions to the powerful Russian nobility. She also undertook a 
campaign for popularity among all Russians and for prestige in 
the eyes of foreigners. In order to assure her position, she hoped 
to formulate a schooling system that would at the same time 
enlighten and make loyal citizens out of her subjects. Among the 
educational authorities to whom Catherine referred often were 
John Locke and Fénelon. Locke’s famous Some thoughts concern- 
ing education (1693) had been translated into Russian by Popovsky 
in 1759, and a Russian version of Fénelon’s Traité de l'éducation 
des filles appeared in St Petersburg in 1763. Both books stressed 
the importance of virtue, the enormous value in having good 
teachers, and the overall advantage to society of a well-educated 
citizenry. The empress also read and had translated the pedagogical 
tracts by Amos Komensky (Comenius), whose ideas were among 
the most influential for educators in eighteenth-century Europe. 
About thirty-five books on pedagogy were translated from 
Western languages into Russian during the second half of the 
eighteenth century and about eighty studies on moral training 
were translated over the same time span.!# 


18 see Demkov, ii.605, 638-645, 655, Russia, see A. A. Chuma, Jan Amos 
and Catherine 11, Memoirs (New Komenskii i russkaia shkola (Bratislava 
York 1955), p.365. On Comenius in 1970). 
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Not completely dependent upon foreign writings, Catherine 
had capable Russian advisers on matters of education. Ivan Shuva- 
lov worked to have gymnasiums spread throughout the empire, 
with little success, and submitted a plan to the Senate in 1760 for 
the organization of a national school system. It was ignored. His 
place as advocate of education was taken by Betskoi (1704-1795 )** 
and it was he who was responsible for the preparation of a decree, 
‘General institutes on the education of the youth of both sexes’ 
(12 March 1764). A demand for widespread development of 
educational facilities, the decree’s emphasis lay on primary 
schooling, on ‘which all subsequent education depends, for it is 
from the first level that the new order will arise.’ Moral training 
was to be the starting point for his programme to generate a new 
type of citizen, for it alone prepared youngsters properly for any 
further excursions into the risky realm of knowledge.” Betskoi 
attributed this idea ot Catherine who, he declared, preferred the 
teaching of ‘gentle manners’ to the sciences and arts during the 
early stages of education.” The “General institutes’ also empha- 
sized that schools were to make people useful to society, and 
repeated Prokopovich’s old assumption that the source of ‘all 
good and evil is education’. Obviously, then, Catherine and her 
associate assigned to education a vastly more important role in 
society than her immediate predecessors had done. 

Like many other Russians and Europeans, Betskoi had read 
Rousseau’s Emile (1762), in which the author argued that a 
child’s early education should be freed from the traditional 
restraints and that he be allowed to learn from his environment 


19 on Betskoi as an educator, see 


subject, M. F. Shabaeva, Ocherki 


Demkoy, ii.306-317, A. S. Lappo- 
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and his own natural senses. Rousseau believed in the fundamental 
goodness of the child, an idea which clashed with the reigning 
Christian view of the nature of children. Betskoi and Catherine 
were intrigued with Rousseau’s notions about the role of environ- 
ment in the educational process and, like Prokopovich, accepted 
the idea that the child was naturally good; but they looked askance 
at Rousseau’s stress on freedom. The empress even included 
Emile among the books published by the Academy of sciences in 
the 1760s which met with her disapproval because they were 
against ‘law and morals’.?? 

Betskoi remained an enthusiast of Rousseau’s ideas on educa- 
tion, from whom he claimed to take the assumption that the 
‘source of all good and evil is education’. But the Russian Proko- 
povich had said the same thing much earlier, and also preceded 
Betskoi in the idea that primary education would determine one’s 
moral behaviour in adult life. Betskoi used this principle to advo- 
cate complete education for females as well. All schooling, he 
and Catherine believed, began with the inculcation in youth of 
a ‘fear of God’, which in turn was the basis for moral edification— 
the key to which was a willingness to be obedient. Children must 
be given an optimistic outlook on life, he said, and the ‘trifles’ of 
human existence should be ignored in favour of the great things. 

It was Betskoi who refined in Russia the conception of formal 
education as the means to transform the moral values of the 
population. He insisted that the children of nobility be isolated 
from their normal childhood surroundings very early in their 
lives. Assuming that the child would soon transfer his loyalties 
from his immediate family to the state, Betskoi intended that 
boarding schools turn young Russians into useful, responsible 
and patriotic citizens. He wrote that morality should be the first 
part of school curricula, and as a first step he sponsored foundling 
homes for orphans and illegitimate children to serve as models for 
the re-shaping of Russia’s youth. Betskoi began working on a 


22 Pekarsky, Istorii Imperatorskoe ii.789. Émile was translated into 
Akademii nauk (St.Petersburg 1873), Russian in 1779. 
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plan in 1763 for a teaching programme for orphans in Moscow. 
Approved by Catherine in 1767, the ‘General plan for the Moscow 
orphanage’ called for the reading of Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, 
Marcus Aurelius, Pufendorf and Locke. The laws of the land, 
‘rules for civil life’ and things Russian were also recommended. 
‘The main purpose of our education system’, Betskoi declared in 
the plan, ‘is to produce healthy, strong, cheerful foster-children 
who are able to serve the fatherland in the arts and trade, to 
develop in them wisdom and heart so that they will not only be 
useful to themselves, but also will be good Christians and true 
citizens.’ 

The metropolitan Platon (Levshin), who worked closely with 
Betskoi and Catherine on matters of enlightenment, laboured to 
counter for them the still virulent suspicion which Russia’s 
churchmen had for learning. Quoting the scriptures in an essay, 
‘A word about education’ (1765), he showed that proper educa- 
tion could complement religious orthodoxy by giving youth the 
means to comprehend the ways of the church. Just as Catherine 
was to do often, he cited Proverbs (1.7), ‘The fear of god zs the 
beginning of knowledge’. Although he did not bother to add the 
subsequent phrase from the same verse, ‘but fools despise wisdom 
and instruction’, his meaning was clear enough. Schools and the 
church necessarily go hand-in-hand, he wrote, for both have as 
one of their main tasks the creation of virtuous men.*4 

There was another project from this era which mirrored the 
nature of educational thinking in Russia. It began in 1759 when 
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V. V. Krestinin (1729-1795), A. I. Fomin, and others established 
the first historical study group outside of Moscow and St Peters- 
burg. Archangel’s Society for historical research, which remained 
in existence for about ten years, had as its initial aim the collection 
of ancient documents. Members of the Society were aware of the 
discrepancies between educational facilities in the provincial areas 
and those in the large urban centres. So they proposed in 1764 
that a school system be set up to suit the needs of Russia’s growing 
merchant class. 

Krestinin asked that elementary schools be set up in all towns.25 
They would be open to children of every class, who would be 
taught writing, arithmetic and the orthodox catechism—Prokopo- 
vich’s Primer was recommended. In some of the larger towns 
there would also be a gymnasium in which merchandising and 
navigation would be taught, along with all the qualities of good 
citizenship. In the subsequent year, Krestinin suggested to 
Catherine’s commission on commerce that a school specifically 
for merchants be instituted. In each of the latter two projects, the 
proposed curricula were an interesting combination of professional 
and general training. So much importance was attributed to 
education as a national as well as individual need, that Krestinin 
requested that expulsion from school as a disciplinary measure 
be forbidden. 

The substance of Krestinin’s plan lay in its opening admonition: 
‘there is a need to teach in this gymnasium the means to be a 
good merchant, and to be a good citizen.’*® Knowledge of Russian 
law and history were the keys to the latter aim, and Pufendorf’s 
book on the duties of men and citizens was to be compulsory 
reading. In this, then, Krestinin’s suggestions foreshadowed 
projects undertaken by Catherine in the 1780s. 


25 extracts from Kestinin’s several voprosy nashego vremeni v doku- 
proposals about education can be mentakh xviii st’, /storicheskie ocherki, 
found in S. M. Solov’ev, Jstorita pp.g1-118. 
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Catherine’s own attitudes were clearly reflected in the text of 
her famous Nakaz (‘Instructions’) which embodied the principles 
to be followed in a vast legislative reform programme begun in 
1768. Written over a two year period, 1765-1767, the “Instruc- 
tions’ had this to say about education: ‘. . . the most sure, but at 
the same time, the most difficult expedient to mend the morals of 
the people, is a perfect system of education.’ She went on to say 
that the ‘rules of education are the fundamental institutes which 
train us to be citizens.’ The ‘Instruction’ directed parents to teach 
their children the fear of god, ‘as the beginning of all wisdom’, 
and to ‘inculcate into them love of their country . . . [and] respect 
for established civil laws.’ Hopefully, the result will be that ‘they 
may prove to be real citizens, useful members of the community, 
and ornaments to their country.” 

The framework within which Catherine’s ideas on education 
could be propagated was, albeit indirectly, defined elsewhere in 
the ‘Instructions’, where she said that a ‘society of citizens . . . 
requires a certain fixed order. There ought to be some to govern, 
and some to obey.’ Her notion of ‘some’ was demonstrated clearly 
enough early on in the ‘Instructions’ in this way: “The sovereign 
is the source of all imperial and civil powers.”?s It is true, too, that 
for all of Catherine’s enlightened commentary, the section of the 
legislative commission which had to do with education was 
dominated by V. Zalotnitsky, who was committed to a system 
in which each class received a different training. He suggested 
general education for everyone, but added that the schools for 
the lower classes should teach only those subjects which bred 
character and love for work. 

Similar in expression to exhortations of a century earlier, 
Catherine’s plans carried the principle of moral regeneration much 
further than her predecessors had done. Proposals made by P. H. 
de ee 
1931), ‘Instructions’ (no.258), pp.27- 
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Dilthey and Betskoi between 1764 and 1766 paralleled the ideas 
found in the ‘Instructions’. An anonymous paper written in the 
early 1760s outlines the practical and intellectual setting in which 
all planning took place, that is, that its purpose was to ‘instil in 
youth from their first years a fear of God and a love for moral 
virtue . . .’, so that they may become ‘worthy citizens’. A com- 
mentary on the ideas submitted by Betskoi, Dilthey, and G. F. 
Miiller, Russia’s imperial historiographer, this paper may well 
have been written by Catherine herself. A proposal made by 
Dilthey in 1764 consisted of a detailed educational system which 
varied very little from the essentials of Catherine’s educative 
thinking. But his solution to the very poor domestic training 
gained by children of the privileged classes differed from hers and 
Betskoi’s. Rather than send children away from home at an 
earlier age, Dilthey wrote in his ‘Plan for the establishment of 
schools for the spread of knowledge and the correcting of morals’, 
that it would be preferable to set up institutions in which domestic 
servants would be better prepared to educate the youngsters who 
were often in their sole charge from infancy.?° 

Daniel Dumaresq, who came to Russia on Catherine’s invita- 
tion in 1764, was an eminent English educator who contributed 
suggestions about school reform and brought to Catherine the 
ideas of another Englishman, dr John Brown. One of England’s 
main opponents of Rousseau, Brown imagined children to be 
naturally sinful and easily swayed towards vices. In his Sermons 
on various subjects (1764), he advocated extensive training in 
virtuous habits with the particular goal of making children into 
good citizens. In sharp contrast to Rousseau, Brown said that 
youth might have to be taught ‘salutary prejudices such as may 
create a conformity of thought and action with the established 
principles on which his native society is built.’ Brown’s insistence 
that the cornerstone of Russia’s educational system should be 
autocracy and orthodoxy was to Catherine’s liking. The fact 


29 see S. V. Rozhdestvensky, Mate- Rossii y XVII-XIX vekakh (St Peters- 
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that he also called for an extensive education for women, because 
it was upon females that youngsters of both sexes usually depended, 
was equally in line with her thinking about school reform. Brown 
criticized European school systems for having no raison d'être, 
and said that the Russian empire had a golden opportunity to 
create the ideal educative institution, in which nothing would be 
taught that did not have a ‘real benefit for the whole Empire’.*° 

Thus, Catherine and Betskoi had the antidotes for those of 
Rousseau’s ideas which met with their disapproval. Their answer 
was to allow the environment to work its wonders on Russia’s 
youth, but at the same time to make sure that control of that 
environment remained in the hands of the state. 

Other European discussions over education intruded upon the 
complicated planning going on in St Petersburg. In the 1760s, 
French statesmen and educators were working on an education 
programme to replace that run by the Jesuits, who were ordered 
out of the country in 1764. Louis-René de Caradeuc de La Chalo- 
tais (1701-1785) put before the parlement at Rennes an Essai 
d'éducation nationale, ou plan d'études pour la jeunesse (February 
1763), in which he insisted that education be a matter for state 
control. The year before La Chalotais’s essay appeared, an anony- 
mous pamphlet, De l'éducation publique, which H. C. Barnard 
attributes to Diderot, although some views in the work are at 
variance with those of the philosophe, was printed in Amsterdam. 
La Chalotais spoke highly of it, for they both demanded that 
education be secular and that its purpose was to create useful, 
loyal and skilled citizens. La Chalotais also recommended that 
ethical truths be taught in the schools in the place of religion, and 
that the truths be used to assure the training of good citizens. 
Diderot, if he was in fact the author or collaborator, suggested 
the same thing, and both men insisted that women must also have 

30 Nicholas Hans, ‘Dumaresq, citation from Brown’s Sermons, see 
Brown and some early educational W. A. C. Stewart and E. P. McCann, 
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access to formal schooling. Diderot brought these opinions to 
Russia in person a few years later.s1 

The accent on moral education which so characterized the 
writing of Brown and La Chalotais permeated each of the various 
reports commissioned by Catherine. It was mirrored in the 
‘General institutes’, which set all the changes in motion in Russia. 
More than any other document of eighteenth-century Russia, 
this decree embodied the Enlightenment ideal of education as 
something distinct from instruction and training for service. Pre- 
Petrine schools produced clergymen and Peter’s turned out 
bureaucrats, but Catherine hoped to mould her subjects in a 
much broader sense. She felt that general education (obshcheo- 
brazovatel naia) would serve her needs much better. Her educative 
attitudes included the belief that the more people who were 
educated, no matter their class, the better it would be for the 
empire. Certainly, a centralized system could be used to make 
legitimate the hierarchical society by teaching everyone to love 
the estate to which he or she was born.?? 

Catherine struggled with the problem of public education for 
a long time before an actual school system was initiated. The only 
tangible consequence of the 1764 decree was the Smolny school 
for noble girls, and an institute for the education of bourgeois 
girls in Moscow. Although these new institutions represented a 
breakthrough of sorts in female education, they did not go very 
far towards solving Russia’s need for a better educated citizenry. 
In a description of the Smolney school in St Petersburg in 
the 1770s, the Englishman John Howard noted that the daughters 
of nobles were given a different education than their counterparts 
from the more common classes. Although the school enrolment 
of five hundred girls from the ages of five to fifteen was divided 
equally between nobles and bourgeois, the noble girls had history, 

31for a long discussion on La also Arthur Wilson, ‘Diderot in 
Chalotais, Diderot and French educa- Russia, 1773-1774’, in J. G. Garrard, 
tion in the 1760s, see H. C. Barnard, pp.166-197. 


The French tradition in education 32see Kniaz’kov and Serbov, pp. 
(Cambridge 1970), pp.219-240. See 61-69. 
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geography and natural philosophy added to their curriculum, 
while their fellow students stuck to subjects ‘suitable to the 
humbler walks of life’. At least one Russian, prince M. M. Shcher- 
batov, claimed that these schools produced neither educated nor 
well-mannered girls, because Catherineignored themafter founding 
them.* 

Years of discussion with such well-known Europeansas Diderot 
and Grimm who journeyed to St Petersburg together in 1773, 
and later with the Austrian-Serb, Theodore Jankovich de Mirievo*4 
resulted in ‘Statutes for public schools in the Russian empire, 
which announced in 1786 the opening of the first elementary 
public schooling system in Russia. Catherine invited Grimm in 
1777 to be her minister of education responsible for introducing 
new schools. He declined the offer, but sent to her detailed written 
plans for Russian schools. Diderot also prepared a ‘Plan of a 
university for the Russian government’, which probably reached 
Catherine in 1775. Neither scheme was ever acted upon by the 
empress but certain elements of Diderot’s must have caught her 
fancy. ‘To educate a nation is to civilize it’, he wrote, <. . . [it] 
mollifies dispositions, makes duties clear . . . inspires love of 
order, of justice and of the virtues . . .’. The object of education, 
he continued, is to provide ‘for the sovereign, zealous and faithful 
servants; for the Empire, useful citizens’. She must have found a 
lot of comfort in this, and such ideas were reflected quite clearly 
in her statute of 1786.35 


33 see John Howard, The State of 
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empress Catherine 11 as revealed in 
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After all the planning for education which took place through- 
out the 1760s, it was still not until Catherine began heeding the 
advice of the academician, F. U. T. Aepinus (1725-1802) that 
something more concrete was done about implementing a school 
programme for Russians. A tutor to Prince Paul in 1765, Aepinus 
advocated that Russia adopt the Austrian system of public school- 
ing.%5 Catherine agreed, but made certain that the Russian tradition 
of forming the morality of its youth before allowing them to 
venture into further studies was not discarded. She wrote in a 
directive of 1784 to prince N. I. Saltykov, who was preparing the 
education of her grandsons, that ‘when virtue and good morals 
are impressed upon the souls of children, all else will come in 
time.” De Mirievo, whom Joseph 11 recommended to Catherine, 
was responsible for the eventual organization of Russian public 
schools. He brought with him an attitude about education which 
was a combination of French enlightenment and the ideas of 
Austrian freemasons who had built a modern, secular system 
controlled by the state. His plan for general-education was 
adopted by a Commission for the founding of public schools, 
set up to that end in 1782,%° and was the basis for the statute of 1786. 

De Mirievo’s programme called for three types of schools, a 
minor school of two grades, middle school of three grades, and a 
major school of two more grades. Within a short time, the middle 
and major levels were combined to form one five-year prospectus.” 


36 Demkov, Jstorita Russkot peda- 
gogit, 11.248-250; see also R. W. Home, 
‘Science as a career in eighteenth- 
century Russia: the case of F. U. T 
Aepinus’, Slavonic and east European 
review (January 1973), li.75-94. 

37 for the instructions to Saltykov, 
see Demkov, Russkaia pedagogika, 
pp.274-285, cited here, p.279, p.281. 

38see Hans, Russian tradition in 
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review (March 1974), xxxiii.23-45. 
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contained in Simkovitch, p.503. 
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Religious subjects and church history dominated the minor school 
curriculum, along with the traditional three ‘R’s’. History, 
geography and drawing were added in the middle school; more 
history and geography were offered in the major school, plus a 
heavier dose of Russian grammar and the sciences.4! An added 
feature to the last two schools was the text, On the duties of man 
and citizen, which was written by de Mirievo in 1783. 

Other titles which Catherine approved for her schools showed 
that by ‘virtue and good morals’ she meant citizenship and respect 
for authority. The year 1782 saw the publication in St Petersburg 
of an amply illustrated book, The Golden mirror for children, 
which was a collection in Russian and German of moralizing 
items from different sources with accompanying drawings and 
prints. It was supposed to be used by parents as a basis for moral 
admonitions to their children. Tales of wrong-doing were included 
along with those about honesty and respect for elders, so that 
readers would be sure to ‘remember . . . about their obligation to 
hate vice”? It appeared shortly before the very popular and 
sentimentally philanthropic children’s magazine edited by the 
famous publisher N. I. Novikov (1744-1818). Children’s learning 
(Detskoe Chtenie, 1785-1789), the first journal published especially 
for young people in Russia, had its own in-resident hero sugges- 
tively named Goodheart (Dobroserd), after whom children 
were urged to model themselves. In a ‘Foreword to Russia’s 
youth’, Novikov wrote that the journal would contain ‘moralizing 
pieces, that is, those which can instruct you in your duty to 
God . . . [and] to the Ruler . . . through whom God shows his 
kindness to us” Although Catherine was certainly not kindly 


iunoshestve . . 


41 for charts outlining this pro- 
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disposed towards Novikov at that time, and had him imprisoned 
in 1791, she spoke well of the journal and hoped that young 
Russians would profit from its reading. 

A number of books on citizenship and morality were made 
available to the public institutions, and to the private schools 
(pensions) which were brought under state supervision for the 
first time in 1785. Among the titles were a Children’s book (Detskaia 
kniga), which had been printed first in 1770 and was in a third 
edition by 1780, and a Russian primer (Rossiiskaia azbuka), written 
in 1781 by the empress herself. These were recommended to 
teachers by the Commission for the founding of public schools. 
In many respects these two books reflect the sum of state and 
church versions of Russian society, and its political and spiritual 
life. Above all, they characterize the manner in which Catherine 
intended to direct the thinking of her youthful subjects. 

The Children’s book was printed in back-to-back French and 
Russian, and included simple definitions of all things about which 
a young Russian might be curious. In a foreword, its author 
suggested that parents were failing in their duties to educate their 
own children properly, and added that, ‘this indolence is inexcus- 
able!’. Using the question and answer method, he went on to 
define forty basic subjects, among them man, the soul, temporal 
things, god, Christ, world, land, sea, natural law, illness, justice, 
prayer, church, human law, clergy, and nobility, lower estates, 
and so on. Each topic was the basis for a moral, political, or social 
lesson. Locke’s essay on the education of children was referred to 
several times, but in the main the book was a catechism of auto- 
cracy and service in the Russian Empire. 

Together, the questions and their answers represent a neat 
summary of the Russian version of enlightened despotism, as the 
following sampling will demonstrate: 

Lesson x1x: Q: What is an empire, or kingdom? 
A: It is a large country of which one person is 
the master. 
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Q: Who is the first king? 

A: god. 

Q: Must one obey the monarch in everything? 

A: Yes. If not, it is against the law of god. 

Q: Why did god make kings? 

A: To govern the people, defend them from their 
enemies, and to create well-being. 


Q: What is a republic? 

A: It is a country which has many masters. 

Q: Is domination by one sovereign better than 
that by a republic? 

A: A hundred times better, because one sovereign 
answers to god who is the sole master of all. 

Q: Who are the nobility? 

A: They are the persons who are distinguished 
from the others by birth or duty, or by the 
grace of the prince. 

Q: What are the qualities of a good servant? 

A: Fidelity, discretion, propriety, activity, and 
always affection. 

Q: What is a poor person? 

A: One who has no means on which to live, and 
does not know where to get it. 

Q: Do poor people serve a purpose? 

A: Yes! They make the rich people practice 
compassion and charity, and so attract to them 
the eyes of god." 


Catherine’s Russian primer, or ABC book, had somewhat the 


same tone as the Children’s book, but she mixed in it questions, 


44 Detskaia kniga, ili obshchiia mne- 
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answers, and pithy clichés about life and learning. Opening her 
discours with a careful outline of the new and old slavonic alpha- 
bets, Catherine voiced the Lockean notion that all children are 
born knowing nothing, a ‘tabula rasa’ on which parents must 
engrave the first elements of knowledge. Man is inclined naturally 
to good, she said, so that if parents set a proper example for their 
offspring to follow, the task of the state’s educators would be a 
simpler one. 

Some of her political expressions were lifted directly from her 
‘Instructions’, which by that time was in its sixth Russian edition. 
Two of her favourites, ‘all citizens are equal in that they are all 
subjects to the laws’, and ‘freedom is the right to do everything 
that the law allows’, mirrored the enlightened despot’s respect for 
law. But the law rarely had contradicted her wishes since she 
first adopted these fine words from Montesquieu. Her question 
and answer section included the query, “what is a good citizen?’ 
the answer to which was, ‘he who fulfils to the letter all civil obliga- 
tions...’. Plato, Aristotle and Confucius were cited as authorities 
on man and his relationship to the state.*® 

In 1783, the commission issued three more books which even 
more clearly demonstrated Catherine’s ambitions for her school 
system, and her faith in moral training. The first was a guide for 
teachers in the new schools, the second two were books of rules 
for students. The teacher’s manual, Guide for teachers of the first 
and second class of the public schools of the Russian empire was that 
nation’s first systematic outline of pedagogical method. Its central 
theme was put succinctly enough in a section on the qualities of 
a good teacher: “The rank of teacher obligates them to try and 
make from their students useful members of society, and to do 
what is necessary to frequently encourage youth towards the 
observation of their societal duties, to enlighten their minds, and 


to teach them to think and to act wisely, honourably and decently.’ 
45 Catherine 11, Rossiiskaia azbuka Petersburg 1781), p.35, 21, 46-47. The 
dlia obucheniia iunoshestva chteniiu, book sold 20,000 copies in its first two 
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The Guide went on to describe at length the specific virtues which 
the state wished to see in its teachers. They included piety, love 
for students, cheerfulness, patience, dedication and diligence. In 
the final of its four parts, the book warned instructors against 
losing their tempers and against using any unreasonable punish- 
ments.*® 

Of the rule books for children, On the duties of man and citizen 
is by far the best known, but a simpler version which was prepared 
for the primary class of students has received very little attention. 
The Rules for pupils in the public schools appeared first in 1782 and 
reached pupils in the earliest stage of their formal education. The 
first of its three sections described how a student had to behave 
towards god and the church. The second outlined the way in 
whicha student should act while in school. The final part instructed 
young Russians on how they should conduct themselves when 
outside the church and school. “The beginning of wisdom’, the 
book began, ‘is the fear of God’. There followed a series of 
exhortations about hard work, concentration, and absolute 
obedience. Since one of the objectives of Catherine’s programme 
was to make education a more fashionable habit in Russia, the 
students also were encouraged to respect their school and its 
teachers, and to speak well of them in their home communities.‘ 

On the duties of man and citizen was a direct descendant in theory 
from the Pufendorf work which Peter had had translated, but its 
immediate models were the hand-books on citizenship responsi- 
bilities so widely used in Austria. Somewhat beyond the compre- 
hension of the average Russian school boy, de Mirievo’s book 
opened with a discussion about virtue and vice, character and 
wisdom, true well-being and the soul. All ranks of people are 
capable of being happy and satisfied with their lot in life, ‘when 


46 Rukovodstvo uchiteliam pervigo i #7 Pravila dlia uchashchikhsia y naro- 
vtorago klassa narodnykh uchilishch dnykh uchilishchakh (St Petersburg 
Rosstiskoi Imperii (St Petersburg 1783), 1782). Extracts are included in Dem- 
pp-81-84, 98-107. These citations are kov, Istoriia Russkoi pedagogii, ii.370- 
from the second edition, 1789. 382, and in Stolpiansky, from which 
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[their] souls are good, and free from indecent desires’, was its 
masonic message.*® 

The book was divided into four parts: 1. Education of the soul 
(pp-6-58); 11. Care of the body (pp.49-72); 11. Duty toward 
society (pp.73-160); 1v. How to run the home (pp.161-180). 
Except for length and sophistication it was not that far removed 
from the Domostroi. The last two sections, which were much 
more specific than the first two, overlapped considerably. 
Besides stressing the importance of a feeling for the brotherhood 
of man and regard for one’s own family, the text said that ‘a true 
son of the Fatherland must be attached to the state, its system of 
government, its authorities and its law.’ 

The greater portion of On the duties had to do with patriotism. 
The third section opened witha clear reference to the responsibility 
which all governments had to provide for the well-being of its 
citizenry. But in order for the state to fulfil its obligations, citizens 
in their turn could not criticize it or disobey the laws of the land. 
‘Love for the Fatherland is a duty of each member of the govern- 
ment and of each subject’, de Mirievo wrote, categorically echoing 
Catherine’s own views on the subject. The lower classes must 
show their patriotism by being unwaveringly obedient and hard- 
working. They must also be willing recruits for the military 
defence of the homeland. The soldier must love his nation and 
be brave no matter the odds that he faced. The clergy was expected 
to fulfil its obligations to the state by educating the people to be 
true Christians, and to love the fatherland and its rulers. The 
gentry (dvorianstvo), who are closer to the monarchy than mem- 
bers of any other class, were required to be models of patriotism in 
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all circumstances and above all be demonstrably faithful to the 
monarchy. 

The intenseness of On the duties, and the statute of 1786 itself, 
showed that most of the high ideals of Betskoi’s 1764 document 
had fallen by the wayside. The concept of education as something 
good in itself was not diminished, and thirty years later the book 
was even considered radical by some imperial ministers, but the 
new plans revealed the hard practical concern which the state 
had for education. Nothing was left to chance in the statute. 
Teachers, teaching, and subject matter were to be rigidly con- 
trolled from above, so that the eighteenth-century ‘new Russian 
man’ was going to emerge as if from a singular mould, manu- 
factured by Catherine and Betskoi. Echoing the ideas of Russia’s 
Prokopovich and France’s Diderot, Catherine made her purpose 
unequivocally clear in a preamble to the statute: “The education 
of youth has been regarded so highly by all enlightened countries, 
that it is assumed to be the only means of maintaining a good 
society; this is inarguable, for the subject of education includes 
pure and wise ideas about the Creator and his Holy Law, and the 
basic principles of unwavering loyalty to the Ruler and true love 
for the Fatherland and one’s fellow citizens.’ Thus, teaching 
method was completely revised. The main changes were abolition 
of corporal punishment and other brutalities which earlier students 
had to face, and the institution of mass, rote learning. The complete 
mastering of textbooks was insisted upon and, indeed, became the 
basis of the entire educational system. The statute said specifically 
that teachers must ‘teach exactly according to the rules . . .’, 
nothing ‘extraneous or irrelevant’ was to be taught and only 
those books designated in the statute were to be employed in 
schools.*? Thus, On the duties and its companion texts were not 
to be mere books of reference, they had to be learned and believed. 


50 the section from the original on 51 PSZR (5 August 1786), no.16421, 
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In the twenty or so years between Catherine’s first musings on 
education and the opening of Russia’s initial public schooling 
system, certain important events shaped and altered her thinking 
on the subject. The Pugachev rebellion of the 1770s gave her 
cause to distrust the untempered passions of her illiterate subjects. 
It gave the nobility incentive to forestall any freedom whatsoever 
for people below them in rank. Partly because of this the legislative 
commission faded into the background and, in 1785, Catherine 
fixed the relationship between monarch, nobility and people with 
the Charter of the nobility. In the 1780s, too, her frustrating 
debates with Novikov, whom she began to suspect of subversive 
intentions, brought her face to face with the dilemma which so 
perplexed her successors, that is, how to educate Russians on the 
one hand and to leave autocracy inviolate on the other. Like 
those who followed her on the throne of the Russian Empire, she 
solved the problem by compromising her principles on education, 
and did her best to see that it would not produce any critics of 
her regime. 

No paragon of virtue herself in the moral sense of the word, 
Catherine was sensitive to Russia’s need for loyal and capable 
leaders and bureaucrats. She recognized that it was going to be 
very difficult to combine training that would enlighten her subjects 
with instruction that would keep them loyal. On the duties of man 
and citizen and the other civic and moral catechisms were part of 
her answer to the problem. The carefully nurtured ideological 
content of Catherine’s school curricula set a precedent for pro- 
grammes initiated by the ministry of public instruction throughout 
the subsequent century, and by commissariates of this century. 
The empress’s ideology was centred on ‘morality’ but, just as in 
the later centuries, that morality was synonymous in her mind 
with patriotism and loyalty. 


Scottish universities in the 
eighteenth century, 1690-1800 


by Roger L. Emerson 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 


In 1690 when they were purged of Jacobites and Episcopalians, 
the five Scottish universities were all small schools teaching a 
decadent scholasticism in Latin to students who were mostly 
destined for the church, the schoolhouses and more rarely for the 
legal and medical professions. Mathematics and science did not 
figure prominently in their arts courses and there were no medical 
facilities to provide a higher education in the sciences. Polite 
learning was nowhere much regarded and the only professional 
education given by them was in theology. 

By the end of the eighteenth century all this had changed. The 
arts faculties everywhere had at least one man with a European 
reputation. Philosophy had become not only empirical and induc- 
tive but it had become naturalized and transmuted into a kind of 
Scottish product—political economy and the philosophy of 
common sense. Glasgow and more especially Edinburgh were the 
only places in Britain, and among the few in the world, where one 
could get a complete scientific education. Edinburgh had replaced 
Leyden asa medical centre attracting students from every country. 
Polite letters were not only taught but to them Scottish universities 
had contributed numerous essayists, the most notable sermon 
writer in English of the late eighteenth century, one of its four 
greatest historians and at least one poet much respected in his 
own time. Many of the writers who were to dominate the British 
periodical press in the next generation and many of the most 
important politicians had been taught to think and write in 
Scottish classrooms. Scottish classrooms had produced the 
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Scottish doctor, teacher and scientist so common not only in 
Britain but throughout the colonies and the United States. The 
transformation of the universities was partly due to the changes 
within Scotland itself during the eighteenth century, but these 
changes were fed, promoted, and furthered by others which took 
place within the universities, particularly between the years 1700 
and 1740. 

The universities were adaptive institutions responding to needs 
of their communities. Any account of the Scottish colleges in the 
eighteenth century must therefore begin with their relationship 
to the community and the nation which they served. Specifically, 
it ought to begin with their structural peculiarities, their professori- 
ates, and the developing curriculum. These bore decisively upon 
the universities’ effectiveness and their place in the Scottish culture 
of the eighteenth century. 

The universities were all chartered bodies enjoying special 
privileges among which must be counted a high degree of pro- 
fessorial autonomy which did not however insulate faculty mem- 
bers from outside influences. Their affairs could be and were 
affected by visitation commissions, by nobles and gentlemen serv- 
ing as chancellors or rectors, by the local and national church 
courts, by town councils and by prominent, politically influential 
men, and corporations. Outside intervention was commonest in 
the dispensing of university patronage but in the 1690s and 
periodically thereafter, it was brought to bear upon such matters 
as the curriculum, the methods of instruction and the development 
of new fields such as medicine and law. Intervention tended to 
come when faculties were divided or when they seemed unable to 
make changes thought desirable by the social and intellectual élite. 
Financial matters, discipline, curricular concerns, but not appoint- 
ments, were normally controlled and managed by the professors. 

Faculty dominance within the schools was underpinned by the 
relative financial independence of the colleges whose resources 
were managed by the professors. University funding rested 
primarily upon fixed revenues derived from various church proper- 
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ties, from crown stipends for the regius professors, students’ fees! 
and bequests. All of the colleges enjoyed some financial support 
from the town councils of the burghs in which they were situated. 
Edinburgh professors had the least financial power because the 
city was literally the proprietor of the town’s university and 
handled its finances and patronage. While the professors managed 
quite a lot of property, the conditions under which it was given, or 
continued to them, were ones which required them to have an eye to 
the political consequences of their decisions. The funding arrange- 
ments were sufficient to allow for the construction of new facilities 
though these were in part financed through public subscription. 

The independence of the faculty members stemmed also from 
life appointments terminated only for gross misbehaviour such as 
openly expressing Jacobite feelings, religious deviation, insanity, 
or prolonged dereliction of duty. Professors who were not 
sinecurists, however, had a fluctuating income which varied with 
the fees they collected directly from their students and from other 
incidental charges which might fall to them at the awarding of 
degrees or when they served in minor college offices or were 
required to undertake some extraordinary task. Men so circum- 
stanced would be jealous of others teaching subjects which might 
cut their enrolments. They tried, sometimes litigiously, to prevent 
the creation of new chairs and they wrangled about the times at 
which lectures were given. Despite this, the fee system was one 
which promoted industry and had good effects upon the education 
provided.? 


1Thomas Boston, a student at university library, Black MSS, Gen 


Edinburgh between 1691 and 1694, 
spent £11 sterling for his education, 
which must have been the bare mini- 
mum. Thomas Boston, Human nature 
in its fourfold state (Aylesbury 1964), 
p-9. In 1788 Joseph Black wrote 
princess Dashkova that a gentlemen’s 
son ‘as frugal as possible’ might get by 
on £36. 5. o exclusive of spending 
money; Joseph Black to princess 
Dashkova 21 March 1788, Edinburgh 
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mid-century; cf. J. B. Morrell, “The 
University of Edinburgh in the late 
eighteenth century’, Jsis (1971), lxii. 
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Appointments to university posts in Scotland were not made 
by any faculty without regard to the wishes of chancellors, rectors, 
the crown and its servants, local gentlemen, merchants or minis- 
ters. Recruitment was political in nature and few men who did not 
conform to the standards set by the dominant social élite could 
expect patronage. But patronage to university livings was also 
shared among diverse groups in fact, if not always clearly by right. 
Every important interest in the community had a stake in the 
colleges and expected professors to be responsive to the needs of 
the people who supported them and who sent their children to 
be educated in the schools. This kept the universities alive to 
community needs and prevented them from becoming closed 
and stultified corporations. 

Political influence, particularly that of the crown and gentry, 
in the universities grew enormously during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In 1690 the crown appointed to only four of forty-nine 
professorships; in 1800 it nominated to twenty-four of seventy- 
two university chairs. Its influence upon the selection of other 
professors also increased partly because all patronage had become 
more effectively organized and controlled by the political man- 
agers. Patronage was on the whole exercised by responsible, 
practical, tolerant, far-sighted men who wished to improve their 
kingdom and its colleges. It was consistently used to support 
moderate clerics in the church, good doctors in the medical 
faculties at Edinburgh and Glasgow, and a bevy of competent 
or even brilliant arts and law professors who shared the improving 
ethos of the politicians. Had it not been so dispensed by men of 
vision, it is extremely doubtful that the Scottish universities would 
have flourished in a relatively tolerant environment or that they 
would have helped to make the Scottish enlightenment as splendid 
as it was. 

Over the eighteenth century the arrangements by which pro- 
fessors were recruited changed very little; merit was never the 
sole criterion of a candidate’s worth even when he was examined 
as many were. These arrangements resulted in the appointment of 
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men who had the approval and support of one or more powerful 
group within the community. Candidates for chairs had to be 
respectable if they were not to be opposed by groups able and 
willing to defend their own and what they took to be the public 
interest. Precisely because appointments were influenced by 
different elements in Scottish society academic staffs changed in 
outlook about as rapidly as did the elites which gave them office 
but not at a much faster rate.’ 

Untitled politicians and lawyers were the dominant groups in 
Scotland after 1707. They were the country’s improvers and 
enlightened men, so it is not surprising that their protégés in the 
colleges reflected their interests in economic developments, agri- 
cultural innovation, ‘moderatism’, belles lettres and a curriculum 
that wa: useful, polite and career-oriented. Partly because of the 
compatibility of outlook between the professors and their patrons 
the universities were able to maintain their independence and to 
become an innovating and progressive force in Scottish society. 
One reason for this lay in the social characteristics of the pro- 
fessoriate. Throughout the century it was recruited from that 
section of the middle class most closely related to, but dependent 
upon those who handled university patronage. 

Between 1691 and 1800, 355 men held teaching posts in Scot- 
land, 197 of whom taught before 1746.4 During these 110 years 
there were few significant shifts in the social background of the 
professoriate. They were and remained thoroughly ‘middle class’, 
i. e. recruited from the lesser gentry, from professional families 
and from those of merchants and clerics. Well over half the pro- 
fessors had fathers who engaged in some profession. The profes- 
sors (and their wives) were not only middle-class in origin, but 
they belonged to that portion of the middle-class which was 


3 see J. J. Cater, ‘The Making of of the American society for eighteenth- 
principal Robertson in 1762’, Scottish century studies (Autumn 1973), i. 
historical review (April 1970), xliv. 4 the following information is drawn 
60-84. R. L. Emerson, ‘The Scottish from the author’s unpublished paper, 
professoriate in the eighteenth century’, ‘Scottish professors in the 18th cen- 
Newsletter of the Scottish studies section tury’. 
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well enough born and connected to benefit from the patronage of 
more than one group. They formed a rather distinctive layer in the 
Scottish middle-class, one which was consolidated through the 
numerous intra- and extra-mural kinship ties which joined the 
professors to one another and is the best evidence that faculty 
members really could and did affect university appointments 
themselves. 

The professors of course shared other characteristics. The 
college faculties were conformist in their politics and in their 
religious views—exactly what one would expect of political 
appointees. In 1715 and 1745 many aided the government as they 
did again in the 1790s. They were not alienated intellectuals but 
men who had received and helped to dispense patronage and to 
manage their society. Some continued to receive government 
favours; others sat as local magistrates or advised town councils 
on practical matters. As property owners many exercised the 
franchise, some even turning up in election lists as independents. 
Collectively, however, they were more useful to and dependent 
upon the politicians than they were independent agents. Economic- 
ally the professors were perhaps of more importance playing, 
throughout the century, roles which increased in variety and 
significance. They, and the colleges which they ran, subscribed 
to or sponsored improvements as various as the Darien company, 
the Monckland canal, publishing ventures, type foundries, art and 
design schools, instrument makers like James Watt, and literary 
or scientific societies, to take items at random from the Glasgow 
scene. 

Each of the colleges had at some time during the century one 
or more notable agricultural improvers, and after 1750 agriculture 
received some notice in the classrooms of the scientists. Edinburgh 
and Glasgow had during the century men who acted as mining 
consultants, engineers, geologists or chemists analysing ore 
samples. Doctors on their medical faculties did valuable work in 
agriculture, tried to find better bleaches for the linen manufacturers 
and conducted experiments useful to the metal trades, the nascent 
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chemical industry and engineering. At least sixty-eight men after 
1723 had some important connection with agriculture, industry, 
trade or commerce. To this number one should add those moralists 
and historians who lectured on political economy or who discussed 
its topics in clubs like the Select society of Edinburgh, the Glasgow 
literary society, or the Aberdeen wise club. 

Having all too briefly considered the professors as men and 
citizens, we should now look at them as academics. Then as now 
most of them had at some time administrative duties. Before the 
abolition of regenting, arts faculty members devoted much of their 
time to the students committed to their care for the duration of 
their stay in the college. Regents supervised the residence halls, 
handled the students’ funds, and in other ways assumed some of 
the responsibilities of parents for their often very young charges. 
They catechized their pupils, went to church with them, quizzed 
them on the sermons they heard, tutored them, and saw to it 
that their homework was done. They were also responsible for 
their boys’ moral behaviour. When regenting was abolished, and 
college residences ceased to hold the majority of students, these 
duties shrank in importance. 

As teachers the faculty members were equally busy. Before the 
regenting system was abolished the professors taught all subjects 
to the students enrolled in their classes—Latin, Greek, philosophy 
and mathematics.5 After the establishment of specialized chairs 
most professors taught more than one course, sometimes as 
many as five courses in one year. Two or three courses were the 
usual teaching load. This would have entailed twelve to eighteen 
hours of class work divided between daily or thrice-weekly 
lectures and classes which were a mixture of discussion and oral 
examination. Until the 1740s most of this teaching was in Latin; 
after that time English became more common and the grading 


5 throughout the century at Edin- matics, natural and moral philosophy. 
burgh, Glasgow and St Andrews, At Aberdeen natural philosophy was 
students taking the degree course not a degree requirement. 
studied Latin, Greek, logic, mathe- 
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duties of the professors increased because essays were more 
frequently assigned. 

Between 1691 and 1800 at least 152 men published something 
besides theses for disputation by their graduating students. The 
larger number of publications belongs to those appointed after 
1745 (69%) when the average number of titles for publishing 
professors rose from five to seven works, often longer and more 
important works as well. The overwhelming number of titles deal 
with secular affairs; the largest categories of publication shifted 
from medicine (23%), religious works (21%), and sermons 
(8%), to a broader spectrum. For professors appointed after 
1745 the order is medicine (12%), natural philosophy (12%) and 
sermons, religious works, political pamphlets, editing and transla- 
tions ranking about evenly (8-9°%). The various categories of 
belles lettres which prior to 1746 accounted for a mere 2% of the 
titles in the latter period rose to 19%, an impressive demonstration 
of the success of the efforts to make the universities seats of polite 
learning. 

For these various activities faculty members were well if not 
handsomely paid.’ Averaging less than £ 30 in the early eighteenth 
century, salaries by the mid-century had not quite doubled; in 
1800 they had risen on average to about £110. These stipends 
were supplemented in various ways. Principals usually held 
church livings in addition to their university office. Like the 
professors, they often received a portion of graduation fees, ‘diet 
money’ and other incidentals. The main supplements to profess- 
orial salaries were tuition fees collected directly from the students 
and usually varying with the students’ social rank. An Edinburgh 
regent in 1700 making £30 in salary and teaching forty students 
might receive £30 more in fees. Were he a polite or pious gentle- 
man boarding several boys, his income might rise to over £100. 
This sum could be further enhanced from outside activities, such 


€ the changes in stipends are detailed of Scotland (British parliamentary 
in the Report of the Royal commission papers 1831), xii. See also Morrell, 
of inquiry into the state of the universities pp.160-167. 
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as a medical practice, or the rent from landed property. In the 
1730s the Edinburgh historian was earning about £185 a year 
from classes smaller (though more expensive) than those of many 
of his colleagues.” A generation later the St Andrews mathematics 
professor earned at least {104 in salary and fees to which he 
added various incidentals including ‘Kain Hens’.* Such incomes 
were larger than those of most clerics and equalled those of some 
merchants, doctors and lawyers. By 1800 the average value of the 
chairs at Edinburgh including .alaries and fees was over £270, a 
good income equivalent to that of many small lairds. 

The great achievement of the professors and their patrons was 
the transformation of the curriculum taught in the five universi- 
ties. This involved four kinds of changes; the creation of specialized 
professorships; the expansion of faculties to meet the demand for 
professional education and for polite learning; the incorporation 
into most courses of polite elements; and finally the restructuring 
of the intellectual world upon an empirical and historical base. 
The first three of these goals had been set out in the seventeenth 
century; the last was the largely unconscious result of the adoption 
of an empirical philosophy. These reforming trends continued 
over much of the eighteenth century but the poverty of the 
country, political problems and vested interests precluded quick 
and wholesale reformation probably only possible in the 1690s. 

Proposals for specialized university chairs had long been 
made, but it was not until 1707 that principal William Carstares 
was able to induce the professors and town council of Edinburgh to 
fix the philosophy regents to one specialty beginning in 1708.° 
This reform was imposed upon Glasgow university in 1726 by a 
visitation commission composed of Edinburgh politicians.® At 


9 the best discussion of this is con- 
tained in an incomplete history of 


7 L. W. Sharp, ‘Charles Mackie, the 
first professor of history at Edinburgh 


university’, Scottish historical review, 
xli.43. 

8St Andrews university library, 
MS QA35. G8L4, David Gregory’s note- 
book. 


Edinburgh university written by the 
late D. B. Horn now in the Edinburgh 
university library, Ms Gen. 1824 Box 3. 
10 James Coutts, History of Glasgow 
university (Glasgow 1910), p.204. 
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St Andrews after 1728 only logic and moral philosophy were 
taught by men not holding specialized chairs. This ended in 
1747 when the university was restructured at the request of the 
collegiate corporations. At Marischal college the professors 
abolished regenting in 17521? but King’s college did not end 
regenting until the close of the eighteenth century. The funda- 
mental change in the teaching routines of the professors had 
obvious advantages. 

Expansion of university faculties to provide professional 
training was also a topic much discussed in the seventeenth 
century. The stated motives for the creation of new chairs were 
usually the saving of money and ‘the good of the whole nation’ 
which justified public funding of the new professorships.1 These 
arguments in time produced the Edinburgh faculties of law and 
medicine and the Glasgow medical faculty. Divines were given 
chairs of ecclesiastical history at Edinburgh, Glasgow and St 
Andrews. The creation of the Edinburgh chairs of natural history 
(1770) and astronomy (1786); of law (1714) and astronomy 
(1760) at Glasgow; and of mathematics (1707) at King’s college 
were additional responses to the demands of the gentry, profes- 
sional and mercantile classes to provide an adequate education 
which would prepare their sons for professional careers, although 
not necessarily in the traditional professions. 

University curricula were expanded in another fashion which 
has been less often noticed, although it too was urged in the 
seventeenth century, discussed by the visitation commission of 
the 1690s, and finally brought about by the polite gentlemen of 
Scotland and the professors. New chairs were created or other 
provision was made for the introduction of polite learning. The 
first step in this direction was taken at Glasgow where in 1692 


111 am indebted to Robert Smart, 
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the St Andrews archivist, for this 
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a lecturer in civil and ecclesiastical history was appointed.14 By 
1707 the Glasgow humanist was also lecturing on Roman antiqui- 
ties, 5 a practice which had become common among most pro- 
fessors of humanity and Greek by 1730, at the latest. In 1699 
arrangements were made at St Andrews for one of the two human- 
ists to give lectures in ‘history & Romi antiquity’;* this was 
continued by the act which restructured the university in 1747 
when a chair of civil and natural history was founded. At Edin- 
burgh where the teaching of history had been discussed in 1687 and 
again in 1708, a professorship of civil history was founded in 
1719.17 Marischal college regents were probably giving some 
history lectures by the late 1720s!8 and in 1730 Thomas Blackwell 
jr., the Greek professor, is known to have given an ancient history 
course,!® a practice which he doubtless continued for many years. 
In 1753 the King’s college humanist announced his intention of 
teaching history in the ‘humanity class’. The creation of the 
regius professorships of ecclesiastical history has also to be seen 
partially as an attempt to supply the demand for history teaching, 
a demand which rested upon the assumptions that history con- 
veyed moral instruction, lessons in statecraft and that its great 
works supplied models of correct and elegant style and good 
conduct. After the early years of the eighteenth century, many 
lecturers also began with historical accounts of their disciplines 


14 Coutts, p.170 

15 an interesting summary of the 
contents and methods of Andrew Ross 
the Glasgow humanist is contained in 
his The Method in which humanity is 
taught in the university of Glasgow, 
Glasgow University Library, ms Gen. 


16 St Andrews university minutes, 
Muniments MS. UY452 

17 D. B. Horn, ‘The University of 
Edinburgh and the teaching of history’, 
University of Edinburgh journal (1953- 
1954), xXvii.161; Horn mss, box 1 
‘Chapter 1x: The Chair of civil 
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ancient painting (1739) and Principles 
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and incorporated into their dictates a great deal of historical 
material. 

Rhetoric was the other polite addition to the curriculum urged 
in the seventeenth century.” Only one chair of rhetoric was 
founded, that at Edinburgh (1760), but elsewhere after 1730 
logicians generally included a section on rhetoric in their logic 
courses or gave classes in rhetoric as a separate subject.?? This 
change in the curriculum was of considerable significance for it 
signalled the end of disputations and the beginning of Scottish 
mastery of the English language. 

New chairs and specialist professorships changed the universi- 
ties, but the most fundamental change was in the contents of the 
courses offered.?* The curriculum of 1690 attempted to provide 
students with a coherent view of an essentially static rationalist 
intellectual world. The means to this end were the systematic 
exposition of philosophic truth (the heart of the university 
course) and training in the ancillary disciplines of mathematics 
and the classical languages. 

The philosophic component of the curriculum of 1690 was, 
formally, still a decadent and eclectic scholasticism which sought 
to show students the systematic and hierarchical relationships 
deductively obtaining between general metaphysics and logic, 


21 Papers illustrative, f.46. nase’ to the Scottish universities. 
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ontology, pneumatics, natural theology, rational psychology, 
cosmology, general and particular physics, and the arts and 
sciences of practical life. It set out a scheme of necessary truths 
which were held to define the abstract structure of the immutable 
and eternal intellectual world shared by god and men. Taught 
from Dutch compendia and suffused with a Calvinist religiosity, 
it was not without its modern elements. The regents in the late 
seventeenth century noticed in classes the work of Descartes, 
the logicians of Port Royal, Gassendi and the refutations of 
Cartesianism offered by the Cambridge Platonists and Dutch 
philosophers. In their moral philosophy prelections Grotius, 
Pufendorf and other natural law theorists had begun to attract 
attention though Henry More was probably as often cited. 
Galileo, Kepler, Brahe, Torricelli, Huygens and men connected 
with the Royal society or the Parisian Académie des sciences 
found their way into natural philosophy dictates. Experiments 
and demonstrations were also no novelties in the classrooms of 
1690.4 These were all signs of the ways in which the contents of 
Scottish university education were to change in the eighteenth 
century. To understand these changes we must pause for a moment 
to look at the reasons why they had become imperative. 

In the 1690s and even more after the union with England in 
1707, Scots suffered from a sense of backwardness and inferiority. 
They lacked polish and refinement; even their English was not 
to be understood in London. Their economy was weak, and their 
attempt at colonizing Darien, a venture undertaken with high 
hopes, had ended in disastrous losses. The union had undermined 
their political institutions and had given them in the House of 
lords an appelate court which they distrusted as much as the Tory 
religious policies of queen Anne’s ministers. Young men could 
not get in Scotland an education to fit them for careers in medicine 
or law or even acquire there the polite skills which were becoming 
the marks of an educated gentleman. The country needed renova- 
tion and reform if Scots were to hold their own in the unequal 
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union to which they had given their assent. The generation which 
moved the country in the direction of politeness and refinement, 
toward an improved agriculture and a more extensive commerce 
based on Scottish manufactures, which created banks and founded 
literary and scientific societies was a generation profoundly aware 
of the changes which were needed.” It was inevitable that its 
members should have concerned themselves with university 
reforms.® 

The subversion of the decadent scholasticism taught in the 
Scottish colleges began well before 1690.27 It was primarily owing 
to scientific discoveries and to the conflicting philosophies which 
had proliferated during the seventeenth century, neither of 
which could be or were ignored by Scottish academics. Tradi- 
tional natural philosophy was most susceptible to attack and it 
was in this field that experimental methods and empirical method- 
ologies first gained entrance into the classrooms. During the 
1680s Cartesian physics became widely accepted in Scotland only 
to be subjected to vigorous attacks in the next two decades. By 
the 1690s at least six men were lecturing on some aspect of New- 
tonian mathematics or natural philosophy, and many more 
discussed recent experimental work by such men as Leuwenhoeck, 
Huygens, Malphigi, Boyle and other fellows of the Royal society. 
By 1700 Newton’s account of celestial mechanics had become 
acceptable to some regents. The new men who had been given 
vacancies in the purged universities of 1690 were not hostile to 
science. They could even imagine, as did one Edinburgh regent 
in 1694, that Descartes, Gassendi and Newton were restoring 
man’s knowledge to its prelapsarian state. The same regent also 
outlined for his class Newton’s views on method and hypotheses. 


26 cf. sir John Clerk, Memoirs of the 
life of sir John Clerk, ed. J. M. Grey, 
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By 1710 a Newtonian scientific outlook had come to prevail in the 
colleges. The future of empirical science in Scotland was assured 
by the appointments of talented mathematicians and scientists at 
Edinburgh, St Andrews, Glasgow and Marischal college prior 
to 1720. 

Scottish natural philosophy and mathematics courses by 1730 
were preparing boys to understand the advanced science of their 
time as well as to continue their education in the medical courses 
where anatomy, botany, chemistry and medical theory and clinical 
practice would be added to the physics, astronomy, navigation, 
fortification, surveying and mathematics through introductory 
calculus, which had been taught them (along with experimental 
procedures) in their undergraduate years. By the end of the 
eighteenth century, natural philosophy at Edinburgh also con- 
sidered such practical topics as the identification of mineral 
samples, rules of prospecting; the rudiments of agricultural 
chemistry, and elementary biology.2* Demanding and requiring 
more mathematical skills than many students possessed, this class 
was not too well attended. But it represented an ideal in education 
which did credit to John Robison and to his predecessors who 
had made it possible to think of courses such as he taught as the 
right and proper education of Scottish gentlemen many of whom 
were to be found in the philosophical societies of the eighteenth 
century. 

In logic and metaphysics the modernization of the university 
courses came with the introduction of Lockean philosophy and 
rhetoric. In the 1690s regents were supplementing Dutch com- 
pendia of ontology, pneumatics and metaphysics with comments 
on Descartes, Spinoza, Hobbesand even Locke. Until 1730 and the 
appointment of John Stevenson?’ to the Edinburgh chair, these 
courses remained dry, logic-chopping expositions of a decadent 

28 John Robison, Lectures, Edin- son may be found in Alexander Carlyle, 
burgh University Library, Ms DC. 7.1. | Autobiography (Edinburgh 1860), p.42; 

2 John Erskine, Discourses preached Thomas Somerville, My own life and 
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scholasticism to which many gentlemen objected. The formal 
debate of theses had not yet been replaced by polite courses in 
rhetoric and a change of the exercises into the presentation of 
short speeches and written essays. 

Stevenson helped to change this pattern not only in Edinburgh 
but elsewhere. He used Locke to show that all knowledge 
derived from sense experience and must find its warrant in sensa- 
tion, reflection, or the testimony of others.*! The rules of this 
‘natural logic’ as Stevenson called it, were the rules of induction 
and the criteria of credibility which Locke took from the lawyers. 
Knowledge gained in this fashion is, and must be, cumulative and 
the history of the acquisition of that knowledge became the history 
of the progress of the arts and sciences. As such it demonstrated 
the validity of empiricism. It also offered students a secular way of 
appreciating history which implicitly challenged the religious 
conception of history as the story of god’s supervenient grace 
dispensed in human affairs. Formal logic became a mere corrective 
device needed to eliminate error, but no longer used in the elabora- 
tion of an apriori deductive scheme embracing all knowledge. 
Philosophy and history were henceforth to be intimately related. 
Both had become progressive and both were practical in the sense 
that they provided guides to life and incentives to active inquiry. 
Stevenson trained his classes to speak and to write in English, 
not in broad Scots, the language which most of the students spoke, 
and he gave them standards of taste and criticism. Among those 
who took his classes were to be found the leaders of the Edinburgh 
literati for two generations. Outside Edinburgh this way of 
teaching logic and metaphysics had become standard by 1750. 

The modernization of moral philosophy was a more complex 
process than that of logic, metaphysics and natural philosophy, 


30 the earliest change outside of A. Allardyce (Edinburgh 1888), i.294. 
Edinburgh appears to have occurred 31 see John Campbell, ‘Observations 
at Marischal college where David on logic: by several professors’ (1775), 
Fordyce began teaching as a regent in Edinburgh university library MS DK.3.2, 
1742. Cf. John Ramsay, Scotland and pp.210-220 which summarizes Steven- 
Scotsmen in the eighteenth century, ed. son’s logic course. 
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because it touched too many religious and social concerns to 
proceed as rapidly, but by about 1730 a new view of moral philo- 
sophy had been sketched by George Turnbull and Francis 
Hutcheson.” 

Traditionally moral philosophy was divided into rational 
psychology in which the active powers of the mind were analysed; 
ethics or the theoretical study of good and right; natural juris- 
prudence; and the duties incumbent upon men in civil societies 
specified by contracts and municipal law. Moralists in the 
seventeenth century had drawn ecletically upon Aristotle, the 
Cambridge Platonists, natural lawyers (particularly Pufendorf) 
and upon Calvinist divines. By the beginning of the eighteenth 
century several forces were at work which would bring a new 
coherence and order out of these diverse sources. Controversies 
over human nature focused the attention of British moralists upon 
moral experience. Shaftesbury’s refutation of Hobbesian egoism 
was convincing and offered the Scots a model of polite letters at 
a time when both his doctrine and style appealed to men seeking 
polite and learned novelties. Moreover, his account of the moral 
sense seemed to amplify and extend notions of conscience and 
sociability long familiar in various divines and in the works of 
Aristotle and Puffendorf. 

Influenced too by the methodological empiricism of Bacon and 
Locke, men like George Turnbull and Francis Hutcheson began 
to ask whether or not sociability could be empirically studied.** 
To such questions the experiences of men in the past and present 
were immediately relevant; indeed they became the data of moral 
philosophy now much widened in its scope. Finally, all moralists 
discussed questions of politics and law. Harrington’s and Locke’s 


32 Little has been written on Turn- cal aims is contained in William 


bull and most of that is contained in 
James McCosh, The Scottish philosophy 
(New York 1875), pp.95-106 and in 
Vincent M. Bevilacqua’s edition of 
Turnbull’s 4 Treatise on ancient paint- 
ing (Munich 1971), pp.vii-xxi. The 
best account of Hutcheson’s pedagogi- 


Leechman’s biographical preface to 
Hutcheson’s System of moral philosophy 
(Glasgow 1755). 

33 Francis Hutcheson, A Short intro- 
duction to moral philosophy (4th edition, 
Glasgow 1772) passim. 
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political theories came to Scotland when the country’s future was 
much in doubt. It is therefore not surprising that Scots showed 
great interest in political and social questions, or that they were 
concerned with the evolution of societies and the dynamics of 
social change. The existence of the tribal Highlanders if nothing 
else would have made a theory of social evolution interesting. 

The restructured moral philosophy of Hutcheson and his 
successors rested on what purported to be an empirical rational 
psychology. Good and right as he defined them were related to 
the approbation of the moral sense. The elaboration of abstract 
natural laws might be the work of reason, but the duties of man- 
kind depended upon the strength and range of affections, and 
these were dependent upon the course of historical social change. 
Hutcheson supplemented his conventional theory of the origins 
of societies and states with a more realistic analysis of the origins 
of both in sociability, fear, conflict, admiration of ‘eminent virtue’ 
and the influence of economic relations. Citing Harrington’s 
aphorism that power follows wealth, he devoted lecture time to 
the discussion of elementary economics. The course which he 
gave adumbrated in all essential aspects the work of later 
moralists such as Smith, Ferguson, Millar, Dunbar or Dugald 
Stewart. In their works the empiricism was pushed farther and 
social analyses became more elaborate, forming both laws of 
development and what the nineteenth century called laws of 
social statics. 

The novelty of Hucheson’s work is considerably qualified 
when one realizes that his Edinburgh counterpart, dr John 
Pringle, was doing something rather similar but even more 
historical. He not only traced the bases of moral philosophy in 
human nature and showed how men’s duties were conditioned by 
their relations with others, but he tried to show how the course 
of history confirmed his theories. ‘In [his ethics] college there are 
lectures explaining the account of the rise and fall of the ancient 
governments of Greece and Rome, and a view of that form of 
Government which took its rise from the irruption of the Northern 
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Nations’.* Moral philosophy had with him already become a 
study not only of how men ought to behave but of the principles 
of social action according to which they do and have behaved. 

For later academic moralists the social contexts in which men 
were called upon to aid each other, and the problems of analysing 
and plotting thei: evolution and history, were of as much interest 
and use as teaching their students where their duties lay. Indeed, 
it was almost the same thing because the duties and rights of the 
men they taught were the product of that evolution and would be 
changed as their students’ generation made the economic social 
and political reforms which they are urged. In 1800 moral philos- 
ophy still progressed from rational psychology, to theoretical 
ethics, to practical applications, but its premises, methods, and 
contents had changed greatly. It had become historical and 
sociological. It is no accident that many of the early British 
political economists were, like the doctors, scientists and engineers 
products of the Scottish universities. 

Empiricism such as the Scots accepted, not only changed the 
contents of traditional courses, but it shattered the patterns of 
intellectual coherence created by philosophic rationalism. No one 
saw or stated this more clearly than David Hume and no one in 
eighteenth-century Scotland sc explicitly turned to experience 
and its record, history, to find new ordering principles for the 
affairs and ideas of men. Hume’s view was but a clear statement of 
what most academics in a muddled sort of way also came to believe 
by 1800. The best evidence of this is to be found in the assertions 
of new patterns of coherence contained in many of the lectures, 
and books deriving from them written by the professors. Among 
the interesting aspects of these are the historical prefaces and 
materials which so many incorporate.% The prefaces are usually 


34 Scots magazine (1741), iii.373. Isaac Newtons philosophy (London 
35e. g. David Fordyce, A Brief 1748); Thomas Young, The Theory 
account of the nature, progress and and practise of midwifery (c. 1760), 
origin of philosophy (1743-44), Aber- Edinburgh university library, Ms Dc. 
deen university Library MS M 184; 7.56. 
Colin MacLaurin, An Account of sir 
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short sketches of the rise and progress of the professors’ discipline. 
Beginning in Greece, or less frequently in Egypt or Babylon, the 
history of logic, anatomy, midwifery, astronomy, or whatever, 
is traced through its first flowering to Rome; its decline in the 
middle ages is plotted and an account is given of its revival in the 
renaissance. These histories end with a discussion of the state of 
the art in an enlightened age. 

Written to display the professor’s erudition, to show that he 
could compose a polite essay, and often to give his students, not 
only an introduction to the subject, but bibliographical informa- 
tion as well, the prefaces do more than that. They are almost 
always affirmations of progress and defences of empirical scientific 
methods. Real knowledge is seen as the result of freedom of 
inquiry and of the empirical investigation of things. The unity 
and character of knowledge rests upon this methodological 
foundation and not upon an intuition of a cosmic order which can 
be elaborated deductively in a hierarchy of sciences. Truth has 
become an ideal to be approached, not something to be sketched 
in outline in a three year college course. The effect of this change 
in outlook was to make very problematic the truths which other 
ages had held to be certain. They were, in fact, reduced to the 
status of ideological pronouncements. 

According to these sketches each age tends to appear with its 
own rather special character, values, beliefs and achievements, its 
own errors and follies and is succeeded, for good explicable 
reasons, by one quite different, but possessed of the same basic 
variables. In most cases the art or science whose real or conjectured 
history®* is recounted is linked to other arts and sciences, to 
economic and political conditions, to religious beliefs and even to 
technologies. These accounts are consequently quite holistic in 
their view of culture. Ideas are part and parcel of the age which 


gives them currency and change with time. Three kinds of 
36for an account of conjectural 
histories see Andrew Skinner’s ‘Natural 


history in the age of Adam Smith’, 
Political studies (1967), xv.32-48. 
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patterns of intellectual coherence are suggested by these histories: 
an ideological unity imposed by the spirit of the age; recurrent 
patterns of change which allow beliefs to be understood in terms 
of the period or time in which they appear; finally, unity is given 
by acommon but improving method for the discovery of probable 
but contingent truths. 

When these histories are considered as statements about the 
organization of knowledge, history (or sociology) becomes even 
more important in ordering knowledge than methodology 
because a proper methodology is the product of time and particular 
social conditions. The academic ordering of knowledge in the 
scholastic mould was retained throughout the eighteenth century, 
but it had become only an heuristic device no longer taken as 
exemplitive of the real order of things.5? 

The changes in the contents and methods of instruction and the 
expansion of the faculties resulted in universities which by 1800, 
particularly in Edinburgh and Glasgow, little resembled the 
colleges of 1690. Student numbers** had greatly increased and 


37 the clearest recognition of this is 
found in Dugald Stewart’s Dissertation 
exhibiting a general view of the progress 
of metaphysical, ethical and political 
philosophy (1815). This Dissertation 
served as a preface to the supplemen- 
tary volumes of the 4th edition of the 
Encyclopedia britannica. In it he gave 
up any attempt to give ‘a new map’ of 


1700 c.1730 
Edinburgh 4004, 3001 600? 
Glasgow 400 , (323) 4002 
St Andrews [200] 150? 
King’s 100 3002 
Marischal (190) (132)5 
total (est.) [1200] [1400] 


the arts and sciences substituting for 
this an historical account. 

38 student numbers are extremely 
difficult to estimate; the following 
chart does not pretend to accuracy 
but it summarizes what seems to have 
been the case; arts enrolments are 
bracketed (square bracketed figures 
are the author’s estimates): 


c.1750 c.1775 1800 
13004 
[700] 1100 1596 (805) 
4001 650 8001 [400] 
[100] 100° 150 (100)! 
(57) 100! [80] 
(136)° (170)6 (200)6 [200] 
[1400] [2000] [2850] 


Sources: 1. Henry Grey Graham, p.471; 2. R. G. Cant, p.85; 3. James Coutts, 
p.173, 4. T.C. Smount, p.478; 5. Samuel Johnson, 4 Journey to the 
western islands of Scotland (London 1775), ‘St Andrews’ ;® P. J. Anderson, 
Alumni and graduates in arts of Marischal college and university. 
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now included many older and foreign students, particularly 
medical students. The social composition of the student bodies 
had also changed with more students coming from the artisan 
and farming classes®®. In these facts were reflected some of the 
realized hopes of the improvers who had sought to make the 
colleges more useful institutions. The colleges which in 1690 
had been residential were less so in 1800 but they could boast of 
their museums, libraries, scientific apparatus and their new or 
improved buildings. The oversight of pupils by regents had long 
since vanished, as had the intolerant religiosity of the early 
eighteenth century. In every college students found literary, 
scientific, or other clubs which provided an extra-curricular 
stimulus to learning and conviviality (if not always politeness) 
which had been lacking in the heyday of regenting. Colleges 
which in the 1690s had been staffed by reliable men of little 
academic or social distinction now found among their professors 
gentlemen envied for their positions and acknowledged as leading 
intellectuals in Britain, Europe and America. Patronage had insured 
the appointment of men useful to an improving social elite, but the 
appointees had done much to insure that the social elite became an 
enlightened one. Nowhere in Europe had the universities been 
so responsive to social needs; nowhere had they provided so high 
a proportion of enlightened intellectuals or ones who so pro- 
foundly shaped the economic, social, religious and political life 
of their country. The improving, modernizing forces which had 
so marked eighteenth century Scotland had made her universities 
centres of much that was vital in the Scottish enlightenment.” 


39 W. M. Mathew, ‘The Origins and 
occupations of Glasgow students 1740- 
1839’, Past and present (April 1966), 
XXxiii.74-94. 

40 T should like to thank the librarians 
and archivists of the Scottish university 
libraries particularly mr C. P. Finlay- 
son of Edinburgh university, mr James 
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The First generation of academic reform 
in Spanish universities, 1760-1789 
by George M. Addy 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 


By 1750, two strong currents of change affected Spanish univer- 
sities. One of these, the intellectual, has received a good deal of 
attention. New ideas, generated for the most part outside Spain 
and centring on criticism of scholasticism, are to be seen in the 
works of Feijoó, Piquer, and Verney (to mention only three 
examples), and these authors and others issued a lively challenge 
to the dominating ideas in the universities. 

Nevertheless, though intimately associated with these intellec- 
tual questions, the internal social and administrative situation in 
the universities was probably of equal importance. Concern with 
salaries, tenure, credit, and careers constituted one of the great 
impulses toward university reform, while at the same time affecting 
markedly the mode of intellectual change within the university. 

Spanish universities, like Spanish life in the eighteenth century, 
were profoundly affected by notions of class. In the universities, 
this was manifested by the dominant position of the six colegios 
mayores and the lesser though still advantageous place afforded to 
other colleges. 

By the eighteenth century, the colegios mayores had achieved 
a remarkable domination of university life and also of the bureau- 
cratic careers that became the special goal of graduates in law and 


1 for an excellent study, see Luis Sala 
Balust, Visitas y reforma de los Colegios 
Mayores en Salamanca en el reinado de 
Carlos 111 (Valladolid 1958). A brief 
analytical treatment is found in Vicente 
Rodriguez Casado, La politica y los 
politicos en el reinado de Carlos III 
(Madrid 1962), cited hereafter as 


Rodriguez Casado, La politica en el 
reinado de Carlos 111. For a summary, 
see George M. Addy, The Enlighten- 
ment in the university of Salamanca 
(Durham, N.C. 1966), pp.158-167, 
cited hereafter as Addy, University of 


Salamanca. 
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theology. Probably this domination began on the basis of the 
competence of the carefully selected and trained fellows. More- 
over, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, graduates 
entered an expanding society. But subsequently, family and 
regional ties, and, above all, the aid and influence of the old 
graduates, employed in a world of contracting opportunity, secured 
for the collegians, not only a near monopoly of certain university 
chairs, but a tremendous advantage in the contest for bureaucratic 
and ecclesiastical preferment. In this process, there was an inter- 
penetration of the nobility and the colleges that ended by creating 
a university divided between the collegian whose birth, university 
career, favoured access to the professoriate, and civil or ecclesias- 
tical place set him strongly apart from a non-collegian [manteista], 
who could only hope for some obscure and ill-rewarded post. 

It is possible to give some fairly precise figures on this situation. 
At Salamanca, the council of Castile (manned by ex-collegians) 
filled vacancies in the law faculty by the turno, a scheme of preferen- 
tial appointment which brought, in the half-century after 1700, 62%, 
of the chairs in civil law and 42% of those in canon law to the 
hands of the collegians.? 

At Alcala, the college of San Ildefonso enjoyed a similar he- 
gemony. Between 1740 and 1756, its members got 38% of all 
the vacancies in law and theology. At Valladolid, the collegians 
of Santa Cruz obtained 42% of the places in canon law and 43% 
of those in civil law that opened between 1700 and 1767.5 

At some smaller institutions, such as Sevilla, members of 
so-called ‘lesser colleges’ enjoyed an equally privileged position 


2 summary based on Richard L. 
Kagan, ‘Universities in Castile, 1500- 
1700, Past and present (November 
1970) xlix.44-71. 

3 Addy, University of Salamanca, 
pp-22-23. 

+ George M. Addy, ‘Alcala before 
reform—the decadence of a Spanish 
university’, Hispanic American histori- 
cal review (November 1968), xlviii.5 68, 
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within their university and region.’ Moreover, by the eighteenth 
century, all universities used a system of lock-step promotion by 
seniority, called the acenso, which guaranteed promotion regard- 
less of the quality of teaching or scholarship.’ 

But the rivalry of collegians and manteistas was not confined 
to the cloister and classroom. Indeed, the key to collegian power 
lay in their regular progression from university to bureaucracy 
and even into the highest ministries. It is presently impossible 
to say precisely how many collegians moved on to important 
posts, but evidence that a significant number did so is completely 
convincing. At Salamanca, of the 190 professors whose biographies 
can be traced, between 1650 and 1700, 45 % entered government 
service. At Valladolid, 61 professors left the university to serve 
church or state between 1700 and 1767.8 In 1770, the marqués de 
Alventos, defending the indispensible contribution of the col- 
legians to church and state, boasted that in the reign of Ferdinand 
vi, the first minister of state, the secretary of grace and justice, 
the governor of the royal council, the inquisitor general, the 
cardinal archbishop of Toledo, the commissioner of the Santa 
Cruzada, and the bishops of Granada, Burgos, Zaragoza, and 
Valencia were colegiales mayores.® The reformer of the colleges, 
Pérez Bayer, sourly confirmed Alventos’ boast. He complained 
that collegians held 25 of the 39 canonries at Toledo, none was a 
native of Toledo, and no one could remember when a Toledan 
had been in the chapter.’ 

Thus, the career of letters became more and more difficult for 
the manteistas, and they suffered not only frustration but humilia- 
tion. Collegians asserted the right of precedence over all other 
students and even over dignitaries of church and state, and they 


6 Francisco Aguilar Pinal, La Uni- 
versidad de Sevilla en el Siglo XVI11— 
Estudio sobre la primera reforma univer- 
sitaria moderna (Sevilla 1968), pp.122- 
123, cited hereafter as Aguilar Piñal, 
Universidad de Sevilla. 

7 Addy, University of Salamanca, 
pp.18-20; ‘Alcala before reform’, p.567. 


8 Addy, University of Salamanca, 
p.22; Alcocer, Universidad de Vallado- 
lid, i.274-328, iii.1-327. 

9 cited in Addy, 
Salamanca, p.59. 

10 ibid., p.162. 
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refused to take part in academic disputations with ordinary 
students." 

At Alcalá, where the colegio mayor directly administered 
university finances, the cloister seethed with resentment that the 
college held academic salaries down (to about six per cent of the 
total expenditures) while spending large sums on investments, 
celebrations, and the embellishment of the college.!? Worse, the 
students of the dependent colleges lived in ‘rooms unworthy for 
abandoned soldiers’ and ate ‘bread unfit for dogs’. 

It is impossible at present to say exactly who these resentful 
manteistas were, but the lives of those who came to prominence, 
such as Campomanes, Floridablanca, Roda, Galvez, Pérez Bayer, 
Bertrán, Diaz Roxas, Tavira, and others, suggest that they came 
frequently from hidalgo families who somehow were excluded 
from the circle of influence; some have suggested that their life- 
style and outlook were somewhat bourgeois. Also among students 
in the medical faculties and those aspiring to lesser clerical posts 
there were possibly many whose parents were peasants, artisans, 
or tradesmen.14 

Charles 111 knew of the league of the collegians, ‘tighter than 
that of the freemasons’, and from the beginning of his reign 
apparently decided to diversify the origin of his bureaucrats by 


11 ibid., pp.Go-62. La Fuente’s his- que el B° Doming. Diez intenta 


tory of Spanish universities contains 
several accounts of difficulties caused 
by the pride and contentiousness of 
the collegians. See Vicente de la Fuente, 
Historia de las universidades, colegios y 
demas establecimientos de enseñanza en 
España (Madrid 1884-1889), iii.247- 
253, 323-326. 

12 Addy, ‘Alcala before reform’, 
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13 Archivo General de Simancas, 
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14 Archivo Histórico Nacional, Con- 
sejos, leg. 5,432, Expediente . . . sobre 
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favouring manteistas5 Moreover, a series of noisy contentions 
between collegians and manteistas brought the matter forcibly to 
his attention soon after his accession. At Salamanca, a collegian, 
who became maestrescuela in 1760, launched a succession of 
clamorous lawsuits that managed to get him before the council 
of Castile five times in the next six years. To Campomanes, 
recently appointed fiscal of the council, the maestrescuela’s attempts 
to seize control over examinations for degrees and the collection 
of university revenues were just another effort to impede the 
careers of manteistas. Accordingly, the fiscal proposed the maes- 
trescuela’s removal as a first step to a reform that would do away 
with the acenso and turno and reinstitute vigorous oppositions 
[oposiciones] for chairs!’ 

There was another collegian-manteista clash at Alcalá. There, 
in 1762, the college had altered the custom in voting to grant 
prebends at the collegiate church. The new regulations favoured 
the collegians and produced the inevitable lawsuit between a 
manteista (who was also a royal chaplain) and the college. As at 
Salamanca, the whole affair served to bring manteista grievances 
into the open.” From Sevilla, a similar dispute between collegians 
and manteistas over control of a chair of medicine also came before 
the council in 1763.8 

Simultaneously, another reform began to develop. At Sala- 
manca, the falsification of degrees and transfer credit and the 
poor attendance of certain professors led the cloister to organize 
a committee to improve instruction. Among other reforms, the 
junta began a review of the curriculum at Salamanca. When 


16 the phrase is that of the queen, 
Amalia of Saxony, in a letter of 6 May 
1759, cited in Rodriguez Casado, La 
politica en el reinado de Carlos III, p.112. 

16 Addy, University of Salamanca, 
pp-89-90. 

17 Colecciôn de las reales ordenes y 
providencias dadas por S.M. y Supremo 
Consejo en razón de la enseñanza y 


gobierno de la Universidad de Alcala de 


Henares desde el año de : 760 (Alcala de 
Henares 1773), pp.62-68, cited here- 
after as Reales ordenes. Also, AHN, 
Universidades, Libro de Claustros 
Plenos, 1723-1767, Claustro Pleno, 
21 Feb. 1763, ff.279-285; 2 Nov. 1763, 
ff.286-288; 23 Nov.1763, ff.289-297. 

18 Aguilar Pifial, Universidad de 
Sevilla, p.147. 
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conservative elements succeeded in derailing a proposal for a new 
curriculum in medicine, that faculty daringly appealed directly 
to Madrid.1° 

The appeals against the colleges gave occasion for broader 
demands, and, during 1764-1765, individuals at Salamanca, Alcala, 
and Sevilla insisted on a drastic reorganization of finances, ad- 
ministration, and curriculum. 

These initiatives found an increasingly cordial reception at 
Madrid. In 1765, a manteista, Manuel de Roda, replaced a collegian 
as minister of grace and justice. Then, in the spring of 1766, the 
Motin de Esquilache brought Aranda into the presidency of the 
council of Castile just before the Salamancan medical faculty 
made its appeal. Not only that, the Esquilache affair set in train 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, which had even wider effects. 

However, the first fruit of the new regime was a watchfully 
enforced resumption of rigorous oppositions in the fall of 1766. 
The king ended the turno and also the alternativa, a scheme that 
alternated particular chairs of arts amongst partisans of the Jesuit, 
Thomist, or Franciscan schools.?° 

These measures were soon overshadowed. The calculated and 
brutal expulsion of the Jesuits in April 1767, not only served 
notice that opposition could be exceedingly dangerous, but set 
off an undignified scramble among reformers to divert the Jesuit 
buildings, libraries, and endowments to their own use. At both 
Alcala and Sevilla, the cloister sought physical separation from 
the colleges. A move to the vacant Jesuit buildings meant not 
only acquiring classrooms, libraries, and living quarters but 
freedom from the hated college. Moreover, the Jesuit chairs of 
arts and theology could be converted to new topics such as 
experimental physics or modern philosophy.?! 


19 Addy, University of Salamanca, 
PP-91-97. 

20 rbid., p.90. 

21 on separation, see AHN, Univer- 
sidades, Consultas y resoluciones del 
claustro universitario, leg. 17, no.23. 
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Thus, by the end of 1767, there was no lack of awareness at 
Madrid of the plight of Spanish universities. The crown had 
received, not only suggestions on oppositions and complaints 
against the collegians, but proposals for general university 
reform, new texts, new courses, library improvements, etc. The 
first formal, complete ‘Plan’ of reform came a year later in February 
1768, from the university of Sevilla where the reform party had 
been much strengthened by the arrival of the new asistente, Pablo 
de Olavide.?* Furthermore, it is abundantly clear that there was a 
lively, widespread, grass-roots reform sentiment within the clois- 
ters, and that these groups were anxious to aid and indeed to 
spur on royal initiatives for reform. Nevertheless, in 1768, the 
crown decided to suspend immediate reform. Instead, the king 
appointed directors for each university, and ordered them to 
gather information.” 

Then, in 1770, the current of reform began to run again. In 
January of that year, the reales estudios of Madrid was reopened; 
in July, the university of Valladolid received orders to prepare a 
plan of reform; in September, the Salamancan cloister at last sent 
to the council the proposals it had begun to develop in 1766; 
finally, in November, the council sent out a general order for the 
preparation of new plans of studies within forty days. In some 
cases, the time limit was unrealistic. At Alcala, acrimonious debate 
ended only in the spring of 1771, and other plans would wait still 
longer.?° 


situation at Sevilla, see Aguilar Piñal, 
Universidad de Sevilla, p.151, 158, 198, 
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24 José Simón Diaz, Historia del 
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The university plans were reviewed by Campomanes in the 
summer of 1771, and then that fall were sent to the universities’ 
Salamanca got hers in August, the Alcala cloister received its in 
December, as did Sevilla, and at the same time plans were finished 
for the universities of Santiago, Valladolid, Osma, and Sigiienza.”® 

There was some resistance to the new scheme at Salamanca, 
prudently cut short by the cloister, so that at Salamanca and 
Sevilla the plans began to operate at the end of 1771. On the 
other hand, there was a prolonged delay at Alcala. Not until 
January 1773, did the new scheme go into effect, and then only 
under the direction of a special committee of the cloister appointed 
by the crown.” 

At the same time that the plans for university reform were 
maturing, a closely associated development also ripened. During 
1769 and 1770, manteistas in Madrid proposed that the king 
reform the colegios mayores. Charles 111 decided to go ahead with 
this delicate and even dangerous project, but suspended its execu- 
tion from June 1770, to February 1771, when the visitation of 
the colleges began about two months after the cedula calling for 
preparation of general plans of reform by all universities. The 
dates suggest that the king wished to reform colleges and universi- 
ties simultaneously. However, he used an entirely different group 
of ministers to carry out the college reform. It was confided to 
the minister of grace and justice, Manuel de Roda, who directed 
special commissioners appointed for each college. The general 
aim was to allow attrition to empty the colleges of the old corrupt 
inmates, and then repopulate them with new fellows chosen by 
the king under rigorous conditions and guided by new statutes. 


26 on Salamanca, see Addy, Univer- 
sity of Salamanca, pp.120-122; for 
Sevilla, Aguilar Piñal, Universidad de 
Sevilla, pp.268-276; on Alcala, see 
AHN, Consejos, leg. 5,430, no.14, 
Expediente causado en el Consejo 
sobre la approbacién del Plan de 
Estudios de Alcala, and Real Provisión 
del Consejo que comprehende el Plan de 
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27 Addy, University of Salamanca, 
pp.118-120; AHN, Consejos, Zeg. 
5,430, no.14, Respuesta Fiscal on the 
representation of the University of 
Alcala on the plan of 1771. 
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By 1778, this had been accomplished, but within two years 
visitations revealed that the new collegians were resuming the 
habits of the old. Above all, a resurgent spirit of ‘collegiation’ 
alarmed the authorities. In these circumstances, the crown appar- 
ently decided to empty the colleges again. No new fellows were 
appointed. By 1793, the colleges were empty, and, in 1798, their 
assets were seized to apply to the national debt. 

The effect of the reform of the colleges on university reform in 
general is very clear. Their disappearance profoundly altered 
university society by removing the major privileged corporate 
group. There remained, of course, the minor colleges, the military 
colleges, and the religious orders, whose power should not be 
discounted, but university society undoubtedly became more 
open. Moreover, it is conceivable that the reform of the colleges 
at a critical moment paralysed a major interest opposed to uni- 
versity reform. 

However, the university reform was something more than a 
revolt of the academic have-nots aided by the king. It was also a 
matter of new ideas. The earliest comprehensive scheme for 
reform was that developed for the university of Sevilla and sub- 
mitted to the council in February 1768. Probably authored by 
manteistas at the university, it radically states some ideas common 
to all the reformers.?* All were anti-scholastic. The condemnation 
of Aristotle was general, but they were most clamorous and bitter 
about the ‘parties’, which interpreted or shaped logic, physics, 
and metaphysics in order to support particular theological posi- 
tions. Reformers universally used the abstruse and biased teaching 


28 for a summary, see Addy, Univer- 
sity of Salamanca, pp.158-167. A 
complete treatment is found in the 
work of Sala Balust, cited above. 

29 Aguilar Piñal, Universidad de 
Sevilla, p.205, 224-226; Marcelin De- 
forneaux, Pablo de Olavide ou l’afrance- 
sado (1725-1803) (Paris 1959), pp. 
112-128, cited hereafter as Deforneaux, 


Olavide. Deforneaux thinks that Ola- 
vide, inspired by various French 
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Aguilar Pinal, using a document 
known to Deforneaux but which the 
latter could not use, argues that the 
plan of university studies proper was 
the work of four manteista doctors of 
the university, while Olavide prepared 
the administrative parts of the plan. 
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of arts by professors of Jesuit, Dominican, Franciscan, Carmelite, 
or Augustinian schools as a club to attack scholasticism in general. 
Correcting this abuse, they insisted, meant making mathematics, 
Newtonian physics, and a reduced and theologically neutral logic 
and metaphysics the heart of undergraduate training.®° 

The Sevilla plan states boldly what other (but by no means 
all) reformers felt but found it too risky to say: that the religious 
orders should be excluded from the universities and that the 
colegios mayores should be reduced to dependent seminaries.* 
The condemnation of scholasticism and of the friars were frequently 
juxtaposed. Separating intellectual anti-scholasticism from the fear 
and dislike of the influence and privileges of the orders would 
be difficult. 

The first comprehensive reform proposal for medicine came 
from the university of Salamanca in 1767. Echoed with only 
minor differences in subsequent schemes, it involved essentially 
the complete rejection of Galenic medicine and a turn to Boer- 
haave, Heister, and Hippocrates. The faculty continually empha- 
sized the importance of mathematics, modern physics, botany, 
chemistry, and anatomy, and called for chairs of clinical practice.* 

Plans for the faculties of theology and law produced by far the 
most intense clash. In these areas, there were deeply entrenched 
interests as well as intellectual commitments, and the social 
implications of a change in the status quo were much more obvious. 

In theology, the proposals submitted by individual reformers 
show a similar anti-scholasticism. They wished to shift emphasis 
toward dogmatic or positive theology, and they wished to stifle 
the ancient rivalry of the ‘schools’. Melchor Cano’s critical 


30 Aguilar Pinal, Universidad de 
Sevilla, pp.226-243; Deforneaux, Ola- 
vide, pp.115-126. For examples of 
Salamancan criticism of scholasticism, 
see Addy, University of Salamanca, 
P-99, 132, 137. For examples of anti- 
scholasticism at Alcalá, see AHN 
Consejos, leg. 5,429, no.6, Plan de 
Estudios que medita Dr. D. Angel 
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approach to the sources of theological doctrine and a new-found 
interest in ecclesiastical history were also important aspects of 
their ideas. 

The most pressing issues for lawyers were those related to the 
career rivalries of the collegians and manteistas. Hence, early 
demands for reform centred on the turno, on oppositions, and on 
forcing collegians to comply with the statutes for holding disputa- 
tions, actually to teach their chairs, and to conform to residence 
and matriculation requirements.*4 

These issues emerge even more clearly when we turn to the 
official plans of the universities, submitted on the orders of the 
crown after 1770, which were subject to the block votes, economic 
influence, and party connections of the convents and colleges. 

The religious orders, who had dominated the faculty of arts, 
of course had a vested interest in conserving the alternativa, 
which insured them control of a certain number of chairs. But 
more important, the alternativa, reflected the fact that the official 
teaching and organization of the faculty of arts made it a hand- 
maiden of theology. The intense desire to protect the harmony 
between Catholic doctrine and the arts courses is obvious.*® 

The fiscal did not ignore these considerations. Although the 
plans of 1771 made a place for scientific subjects and insured that 
medical doctors would receive training in mathematics and experi- 
mental physics, they did not exile the friars or end training which, 
especially for ecclesiastics, remained fundamentally scholastic.* 

The faculty of theology naturally echoed and reinforced the 
desire to remain basically peripatetic in orientation. Here, also, 
Campomanes produced a compromise. He did his best to harry 


33 Addy, University of Salamanca, 
p.100; Aguilar Piñal, Universidad de 
Sevilla, p.240; Plan de Estudios de 
Alcala, pp.90-94. 

34 Addy, University of Salamanca, 
p.85, 92-93; Plan de Estudios de 
Alcala, pp.123-124, 220. 
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the schools out of the university, but he instituted an elaborate 
course of theology founded on st Thomas. At the same time, he 
opened the curriculum to church history, Cano’s Lugares teo- 
lógicos, and more critical scriptural study. In contrast, Campo- 
manes allowed no such compromise in medicine. There Madrid 
insisted on a rigorously scientific training and up-to-date authors.** 

Obviously, it was in civil and canon law that the interests and 
competence of the fiscal were most exercised. The proposals 
advanced by the universities gave him ample opportunity since 
they only grudgingly conformed to the crown’s desire to give 
some attention to Spanish law. Campomanes strengthened and 
amplified this intention and imposed a more organized and 
collected civil law curriculum. Moreover, in canon law he obvi- 
ously wished to bring the courses into line with a thoroughgoing 
regalism. The fiscal emphasized ancient church councils, stressed 
the apocryphal nature of Gratian, and the importance of royal 
prerogatives. He accented critical ecclesiastical history and used 
numerous texts of Jansenist bias.3° 

Finally, the crown imposed uniform degree and entrance 
requirements. This move was unwelcome to the highly individual- 
listic universities. Yet, by the same token, they benefited by 
regulation of the minor universities, which were perilously close 
to being diploma mills. 

On balance, the fiscal’s plan appears as moderately progressive, 
nicely calculated to produce some change without driving the 
Opposition into intransigence. Neither the universities nor the 
fiscal questioned the idea that the purpose of the university was 
to train ecclesiastics and bureaucrats, and, therefore, the ascend- 
ancy of the major faculties was untouched. The study of languages 
(other than the required Latin), of science, or of philosophy was 
tacitly relegated to the role of auxiliary or ornament for law, the- 

37 Addy, University of Salamanca, 38 Addy, University of Salamanca, 
pp-116-117; Plan de Estudios de Alcalá, p.112; Plan de Estudios de Alcalá, 
Pp.210-223. pp-61-64. 
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ology, or the much less esteemed faculty of medicine. But at the 
same time, the need to incorporate contemporary learning and 
modern methods wasclearly recognized. Moreover, both crownand 
cloister tried to accommodate vested interest. No positions were 
abolished, no great changes made in the allocation of the universi- 
ties’ financial resources. The plan itself does not even mention the 
reform of the great colleges, which profoundly altered the social 
structure of the university. 

Nevertheless, the plan did liberalize certain things, and these 
changes made a significant difference in the course of time. It 
weakened the long control of the higher faculties, especially 
theology, over the content and manner of teaching the arts. The 
change came largely in a negative way. Modern philosophy did 
not come immediately into vogue, but the exclusive and minute 
preoccupation with the logical or metaphysical repercussions of 
stale theological controversy became impossible. Furthermore, 
the reduction in the number of chairs, changes in the way of 
appointing professors, and some improvement in salaries in time 
produced a separate and cohesive faculty of arts at Salamanca. 
Eventually, both theologians and medical doctors were squeezed 
out of sitting in degree examinations, and, once this occurred, 
the professors and students of arts were able to make a common 
front against the higher faculties. 

Though science got only a limited place in the curriculum, 
functioning chairs of mathematics and experimental physics were 
able eventually to reduce the influence of theology. Prolonged 
and expensive efforts at Salamanca and Alcala were unable to 
produce a text of ‘arts’ which would reintegrate logic, metaphysics, 
and physics after the old fashion.4° The failure was symbolic. Arts 
teaching became increasingly scientific, and the gap between arts 
and theology was never successfully closed. 


40 on attempts to write a text of arts Expediente causado en el Consejo 
at Salamanca, see Addy, University of sobre la approbacién del Plan de 
Salamanca, pp.168-170. For Alcalá, Estudios de Alcala. 
see AHN, Consejos, leg. 5,430, no.14, 
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Within a few years, innovators in the universities found the plan 
of 1771 unsatisfactory. Agitation began to change the curriculum 
still further. By 1778, some members of the Salamancan cloister 
were trying to adopt texts embracing the atomic theory, another 
was translating Vattel, while another was reading Locke, Rousseau, 
Leibniz, and Montesquieu. Four years later, they tried to get 
more chairs of mathematics added to the arts faculty. Frustrated 
in this, they tried to limit religious congregations to one vote each 
in the cloister. This also failed, but they were finally able to push 
through a new curriculum for arts in 1789.41 Immediately, the 
faculty of medicine put forward a new scheme for medicine, and 
the university was launched on a second round of debate about 
general reform.” 

At Alcala the situation was similar. There, too, the attempt 
to prepare a unified course of arts failed amid loud quarrels between 
the Thomists and moderns on the committee. Like their colleagues 
at Salamanca, the reformers at Alcalá tried to get more mathematics 
into the curriculum. After considerable delay, occasioned in part 
by Alcala’s financial plight, the crown established two new chairs 
in 1790, and this also opened a general debate on curriculum 
reform at the university." 

To conclude, we must ask if these reforms and plans of studies 
may be classified as enlightened? Or are they so late, attenuated, 
and derivative that they cannot be properly assimilated to that 
movement? The answer depends in part upon how we define the 
Enlightenment. If we see it as fundamentally anti-Christian, then 
obviously discussion of Catholic Spain must centre on a few nobly 
courageous or notably eccentric individuals who vainly defied 
the norms of their society. If, on the other hand, we choose to 
define the Enlightenment more broadly, it appears that many 


41 Addy, University of Salamanca, 
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Spaniards joined in a movement that had marked resemblance to 
that occurring in Europe generally. Seen from the Spanish univer- 
sity at mid-century, the crux of this resemblance was a fundamental 
anti-scholasticism. Some of this anti-scholasticism went back to 
the days of Vives, but it had new strength and ammunition derived 
in part from Descartes and, above all, from Newton, who became 
the symbol of experimental and mathematical analysis. In discip- 
lines less amenable to mathematics, the same critical spirit is 
shown in the emphasis on obtaining accurate texts, erudite criticism 
of sources, and a basically non-speculative approach in canon law 
and theology. It is overwhelmingly clear that Spanish professors 
made little original contribution to the new science, but it is 
equally apparent that they were deeply influenced by it. Neverthe- 
less, they did not perceive themselves as anti-Christian; prudence 
undoubtedly kept them from saying certain things, and conviction 
perhaps kept them even from harbouring unthinkable thoughts. 
However, their own interests pushed them to attack privilege in 
the name of merit, and the substance of that attack and the recasting 
of the university that followed were strongly influenced by the 
Enlightenment. 
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The Enlightenment and some aspects 
of culture and higher education 
in Spanish America 


by Gregorio Weinberg 


In a previous proposal for the periodization of the cultural and 
educational life of Latin America, put forward several years ago, 
we proposed a division into three stages. The first corresponds to 
the colonial period when culture was imposed from the outside. 
The second comprises the years between the movement of inde- 
pendence and the crisis of the 1930s, when this culture was accepted 
and assimilated. The third, or critical period, extends from the 
1930s to the present when the culture has been subjected to 
analysis and criticism.1 Now, according to the contradictory 
postulates of the historical process, in a Hegelian sense, we can 
maintain that each of those periods contains the seed for the 
development of the next one. If we accept this premise, then we 
can say that the colonial period will be eventually negated by 
those ideological currents that undermined the authority principle 
and that finally contributed to the adoption of new attitudes, 
norms and values to replace the old. As a starting point, we can 
say that the Enlightenment was a modernizing movement (and 
in this respect also revolutionary), although its appearance in the 
new world lagged behind the events in Europe. This discordance 
and asynchronism becomes one of the most significant characteris- 
tics of Latin American history. In Latin America, since the ‘new 
fashions’ always arrive late, the responses to them are always 


muffled. 


1 Gregorio Weinberg, ‘Sobre el reflexiones actuales, Revista de la 
quehacer filosófico latinoamericano. Universidad de México (February- 
Algunas consideraciones histéricas y March 1972), xxvi, nos.6-7. 
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During the colonial period the view of the world was dictated 
by Spain and Portugal and was based on rigidly orthodox pro- 
nouncements but also, to a certain extent, it was expressed within 
a permissible and tolerable margin of heterodoxies. These ideas 
completely permeated those educational policies which had 
appeared functional and satisfactory for the European metropolis, 
but failed in the context of American needs and orientations. 

The cultural and educational ‘canons’ were developed in the 
Spanish court, hence it is important to understand the ideological 
inflows that contributed to the modifications of their traditional 
norms and in what form these changes—albeit in a slower and 
dimmer manner—manifested themselves in Latin America. 
Although lagging behind the intellectual development of other 
European countries, Spain showed the influence of the ideas of 
the Enlightenment, especially as they were postulated in France, 
and in a minor scale in Italy, although both trends were decisive. 
Even though these ideas reached Latin America only in a very 
indirect form, as a reflection of European developments, their 
impact was considerable because they were introduced into a 
different reality that was more fluid than the rigidly stratified 
society of the Iberian peninsula. The French Enlightenment 
emphasized the questions inherent in educational, religious, 
economic, political and aesthetic problems, while ignoring, to a 
certain extent, other important problems such as those related to 
the concept of the state. This contradiction can easily be under- 
stood and explained when one considers the entrenchment in 
France of the absolutist system of government, which culminated 
in the reign of Louis x1v. In Italy, on the other hand, because of 
its fragmentation into small political units that were more or less 
dependent or apparently—though not effectively—independent, 
the concepts inherent in the organization of the state are of major 
importance. Therefore, it is to Italian thinking that Latin America 
owes the development of the crucial concept of national con- 
sciousness. 
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The Spanish Enlightenment 


The philosopher José Ortega y Gasset lamented many times the 
fact that Spain did not have her own century of learning, her own 
Enlightenment, and this led to his asking himself whether or not 
the eighteenth century had any effect in the modification of his 
country, her habits and her institutions. His answer was negative, 
and he blamed the problems of the next century on this lack of 
change. More modern studies of this problem state the question 
in different terms, nevertheless their conclusions do not contradict 
the opinions propounded by the author of La Rebelión de las 
masas [The Revolt of the masses]. Once losing its dominance of 
Europe, and notwithstanding her efforts towards rehabilitation, 
Spain could not regain either her international standing or her 
internal dynamism. The colonies, once servants of the empire, 
had undertaken a process of transformation and enrichment while 
the mother country followed the opposite course in a disturbing 
and disconcerting series of events.? 

The new dynasty undertook a feeble attempt to reorganize a 
battered economy, re-establish the strength of the armed forces, 
reaffirm the monarchic system of government, and establish the 
foundations for a more efficient and modern civil service. How- 
ever, the existing social structures, and the pervasive influence of 
inflexible opinions and attitudes, negated progressive change. 
There was, moreover, the lack of a class or group interested in 
taking up the challenge for change with the result that these ideals 
found support only within a relatively small circle whose efforts 
were mostly ineffectual and of limited influence. Prevented from 
finding a fertile soil in which to germinate, the seeds of change 
could not fructify and became, therefore, sterile. 

However, the general landscape was not totally bleak. An 
important albeit small group surged forth to demand renovation. 


2 Richard Herr, The Eighteenth España y la revolución del siglo XVIII 
century revolution in Spain (Princeton (Madrid 1964). 
1958). There is a Spanish version: 
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Their platform comprised a wide spectrum of concerns such as 
the fight against routine and traditional social behaviour in an 
atmosphere where the usual reaction to change was always: ‘don’t 
rock the boat’ or ‘but my elders have always done it this way’; 
the search for a more practical system of education; the adoption 
of new agricultural methods with an emphasis on modern farming 
practices, the use of fertilizers and selected seeds, the diversification 
of crop production, reforestation, etc. Organizations such as Las 
Sociedades Económicas de Amigos del Pais [Economic societies 
of the friends of the country]—the first of these was organized in 
1763 under thename of Real Sociedad Bascongada de los Amigos del 
Pais [Royal Basque society of the friends of the country] and later 
merged with the Caballeritos de Azcoitia [The Little knights of 
Azcoitia|—had, among their objectives, short and long term 
plans for achieving economic prosperity, rescuing the country 
from stagnation and changing her fatalistic attitudes. To achieve 
these goals they proposed a wide educational programme as an 
ideal and effective tool in the destruction of outmoded methods 
and techniques that had survived only through blind obedience 
to authority and the absence of enlightened opposition.8 

On another sphere, the quality of higher education had deterio- 
rated to an incredible degree: in previously prestigious universities, 
there was no differentiation between astronomy and astrology, or 
between chemistry and alchemy, while physics was still being 
taught as an integral part of scholastic philosophy. It was not until 
1745 that Andrés Piquer became the first Spanish scholar to dis- 
tinguish between these two disciplines. Jovellanos had good 
reasons to write: “. . . it appears that we have put as much effort into 
neglecting practical knowledge as in multiplying institutes of 
useless education.” 


3 Robert Jones Shafer, The Economic sion: La España ilustrada de la segunda 
societies in the Spanish world (17G3- mitad del siglo XVIII, trans. by Antonio 
1822) (Syracuse 1958). Alatorre (Mexico 1957). Vicente Pala- 

t Jean Sarrailh, L’Espagne éclairée cios Atard, Los españoles de la ilustra- 
de la seconde moitié du XVIII" siècle ción (Madrid 1964). 
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If we had to find one name to symbolize the starting point of 
the renovation of intellectual life in the Spain of the eighteenth 
century, the most appropriate would seem to be that of Benito 
Jerónimo Feijoo y Montenegro (1676-1764). He was a priest, 
educated in the traditional manner, but who intelligently paralleled 
some of the current ideas and who was familiar with the principles 
of the Enlightenment, although he never adopted them because 
their more audacious statements went beyond the limits of what 
he was prepared to accept. A man caught in the winds of change 
of a period of transition, he has been described as being too avant- 
garde for the traditionalists and too timid for the enlightened. 
From his monastic cell he employed, with tenacity and good 
taste, the tools of reason and experience and scientifically explored 
subjects related to the natural world (such as the problems of 
medicine, at that time an intellectual no-man’s-land) while avoid- 
ing any transcendental connotations. His most lasting and famous 
works are: Theatro crítico universal o discursos varios en todo 
género de materias para desengaño de errores comunes [Universal 
critical theatre or some discourses on all manner of subjects for the 
disabusal of common errors] 8 vols (1727-1739); Cartas eruditas y 
curiosas en que por la mayor parte se continua el designio del Theatro 
critico universal, impugnando o reduciendo a dudosas opiniones 
comunes [Learned and enquiring letters in which the greatest content 
of the universal critical theatre is mostly continued in order to oppose 
and impugn doubtful common opinions] 5 vols (1742-1760). 

The contemporary Uruguayan Thinker Arturo Ardao writes: 
‘Feijoo’s critique is fundamentally the critique of the Spain of 
his time. He explored many different and diverse domains, from 
the most primitive superstitions to the highest academic traditions. 
The totality of Spanish academic culture, in its popular as well as 
in its intellectual forms was questioned to an exceptional degree’.5 

5 Arturo Ardao, La filosofia polémica (Montevideo 1963). See also Olga 
de Feijoo (Buenos Aires 1962), p.22. Quiroz-Martinez, La introducción de 
Also by the same author, ‘Feijóo, la filosofía moderna en España (Mexico 


fundador de la filosofía de lengua 1949). 
española’. Filosofia de lengua española 
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In criticizing the existing dogmatism, chauvinism (that exagger- 
ated and somewhat ridiculous patriotism) and intolerance, he 
opened new and promising vistas for the new generations. His 
use of the Castilian language instead of Latin is another example 
of a frankly progressive attitude. In the adoption of his national 
language for scientific discourse, Feijoo followed in the footsteps 
of the new English and French philosophers. 

Numerous thinkers, availing themselves of the inroads opened 
by the illustrious Benedictine monk, travelled more comfortably 
through the paths of intellectual activity, their way made bright 
by the new enlightenment that dissipated many of the old tradi- 
tions. To name all of these men, although a long and complex 
task, will be of supreme importance.® They all have one thing in 
common: a devotion to the public welfare and a trust in the power 
of education and the eventual diffusion of new ideas and of 
modern techniques (for a while ‘modernity’ became the new social 
fetish). They believed in ‘progress’ (as it was then understood) 
as a necessary and compelling drive towards the secularization of 
the concepts of freedom and happiness as well as of utility. There 
were many concepts to attack as well as to defend; among the 
latter there was the dignity of manual labour that was considered 
legally degrading and demeaning until 1783. Moreover, despite 
their reputation for xenomania and Francophilia, it was these 
enlightened men who fought for the replacement of Latin and the 
introduction of Spanish as the language of learning and teaching. 
It was these new men who published Æ? cantar del mio Cid, El libro 
de Aleixandre, El libro del Buen Amor [ The Song of my Cid, The Book 
of Aleixandre, The Book of the good love] ,and who were ready to heed 
the message of the Diálogo de la lengua / Dialogue of the language] by 
Juande Valdés. The Latin language, already decadentand weakened, 
had lost its expressive force and could no longer express the brave 
new world of objects and ideas that blossomed within the frame- 
work of the urban environment for the man of the eighteenth 


6 Sarrailh, L’ Espagne éclairée. 
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century. Ramón de la Cruz recognizes this fact when he writes: 
‘I studied many good things / and, had they not been in Latin / I 
would undoubtedly understand them.’ 

The discrepancy between official doctrine and reality was 
extreme, therefore Martin Sarmiento’s witty remark: ‘Every fish- 
wife discourses on criticism and every ragpicker on method.’ The 
concepts of criticism and method were bandied about in the streets 
while the classrooms were still the shelter and refuge of obscure 
arguments and contentious polemics. 

Travel, books, epistolary exchanges and the constant mobility 
of the population contributed to an intensification of cultural 
exchange. Fashions and manners acquired a decidedly Francophile 
twist that was attacked and ridiculed by many writers. The theatre 
and both cultured and popular speech abounded with Gallicisms. 

It will be necessary to list only a few names to illustrate the 
effective influence that the Spanish Enlightenment, in its socio- 
political and, above all, in its educational terms, had on the youth 
of Latin America at that time. To name a few: the count of Aranda, 
the count of Floridablanca, Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos,’ the 
count of Cabarrtis, the count of Campomanes.® These, along 
with many others whose names have no place in this study, 
represent the vanguard in a wave of change and innovation. At 
the same time some Latin Americans, suchas the Peruvian Olavide, 
played an important role in the development of the Spanish 
Enlightenment. While it is true that the results of the Spanish 


His answer is definite: 


7 especially in Informe sobre la ley 
agraria y Bases para la formación de 
un plan de estudios de instrucciôn publica. 
Also in his Memoria sobre educaciôn 
publica, o sea tratado teórico-práctico 
de enseñanza, con aplicación a las 
escuelas y colegios de niños we can read 
such significant declarations as: ‘I will 
not call upon erudition or authority to 
help me but only upon reason and 
experience, I will not try to dazzle but 
only to convince.’ Later he asks himself 
the first question: ‘Is public education 
the primal origin of social prosperity?’. 


CLXVII/32 


‘Without a 
doubt’. 

8 in Cartas sobre los obstáculos que la 
naturaleza, la opinión y las leyes oponen 
a la felicidad publica (2808), particu- 
larly in the ‘second letter’ where he 
describes a general system of education. 

9 in Discurso sobre la educación popular 
de los artesanos y su fomento (1775- 
1777) and in 1774, Discursos sobre el 
fomento de la industria popular. 

10 Marcelin Defourneaux, Pablo de 
Olavide ou L’ Afrancesado (1725-1803) 


(Paris 1959). 
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Enlightenment were not always equal to existing expectations 
and hopes, many of its ideas took root and came to bear fruit 
beyond Spain’s geographical limits, in the Creoles and American- 
born Spaniards of the new world, who passionately read and 
discussed them. Weak and timorous ideas would metamorphose 
and work profound changes once the social context and circum- 
stances had changed. Dreams and prophecies would materialize 
into a rebellious and indomitable reality for which they had not 
been really destined. 


The Enlightenment in Spanish America 


Through the changed intellectual climate that had started to prevail 
in Spain or through the reading of the many books that, despite 
the bans and censorship of the Inquisition, had started to reach 
the new world in relative profusion, the ideas of the Enlightenment 
begin to spread, slowly and cautiously at first, but gaining in 
strength and energy in the course of the eighteenth century." 
With the expulsion of the Society of Jesus (from Portugal in 
1759 and from Spain and her possessions in 1767), that formidable 
bulwark of conservatism and stronghold of traditional ideologies, 
there was a decidedly favourable shift towards a less restrictive 
spiritual climate. 

In any case, it appears that with the advent of the Bourbon 
dynasty there began a slow effort towards the modernization of 
Spain and of the administration and exploitation of the colonial 
empire. To modernize, of course, as we have already stated before, 
does not necessarily mean to change fundamentally. The absolutist 
and monopolistic structure of government remained unchallenged 
and there were few who dared to question its principles. Neverthe- 
less, the denunciations of a few notable statesmen and economists 
in the country began to produce an effect. Thus, we can call 
attention to a few significant—albeit belated—developments: 
the implementation of a novel system of political reform with 


11 Arthur P. Whitaker, ed., Latin 1961). This is the second edition, the 
America and the Enlightenment (Ithaca first edition is of 1942. 
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the organization of new administrative units, such as the vice- 
royalties and the Jntendencias; the growing liberalization of 
protectionary and monopolistic economic measures such as the 
dismantling of the fleet system, the abolition of the ‘monopoly 
ports’ and the lifting of the prohibition against trade between 
the colonies. All these measures led to and contributed to one 
final step: the implementation of the free trade regulations and, 
later, to the establishment of the Consulados de Comercio (in 
Caracas and Guatemala in 1793, in Buenos Aires and Havana in 
1794, in Santiago de Chile in 1795, etc.) and of the Sociedades 
Econémicas de Amigos del Pais [Economic societies of the friends 
of the country] (in Manila in 1781, in Quito in 1791, in Havana 
in 1791, in Guatemala in 1794, etc.). Through their various 
activities these centres exerted themselves in an effort to improve 
the existing social and economic conditions, to encourage the 
- assimilation of new ideas and methods, and to promote a special 
interest in educational reform, which was seen as the most import- 
ant tool for social change, an idea typical of the Enlightenment. 
It is also revealing that there were some important functionaries 
(viceroys and archbishops among them) such as the Visitador 
José de Galvez, Caballero y Géngora in the vice-royalty of New 
Granada, Revillagigedo in Mexico, Vértiz in Buenos Aires, etc., 
who adopted a more tolerant attitude and even personally sup- 
ported and sponsored the movement towards improvement and 
beneficial change. 

The structure, organization and, above all, the educational 
principles of the universities created in Latin America (the univer- 
sity of San Marcos, founded in Lima, Peru, in May 1551, 
and the university of Mexico founded in September of the same 
year, were the first of many long-lasting institutions that are still 
functioning today) were based on the Baroque philosophy and 
ritual of the Catholic counter reformation. It is important to note, 
on the one hand, that San Marcos was a faithful copy of the univer- 
sity of Salamanca and, on the other, that until the closing of the 
eighteenth century the number of degrees granted by San Marcos 
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in the fields of law and theology was ten times higher than the 
number of those given in medicine. Finally, it will suffice to say 
that through the whole of the seventeenth century and the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century the universities languished: form 
predominated over meaning and the formulas of empty convention 
predominated over the urgent demands of reality. 

Scientific curiosity and the new philosophical and economic 
ideas came to be expressed, not in the cloistered halls of the 
universities, but outside them in the movements and institutions 
of a less rigid and formalized character that were more open to 
the winds of change of the new ideas and where the shackles of 
routine and inertia did not weigh as heavily. Examples of this 
restless spirit will be found in the field of journalism, in the 
explorations and scientific expeditions of the great travellers, and 
in the public expression of controversial ideas. A consideration of 
these examples is essential if we wish to reconstruct the cultural 
climate of the second half of the eighteenth century in Latin 
America. 

In the field of journalism? (aside from the very early publica- 
tions that are of no consequence for our present purposes) we 
should mention the Diario literario de México, dispuesto para la 
utilidad publica a quien se dedica [Mexican literary journal for the 
service of the public to whom it is dedicated] (1768). The editor of 
this paper was José Alzate y Ramos, a knowledgeable man and a 
prominent member of Mexican society who was known as ‘el 
paladin de las luces’ [champion of the Enlightenment]. When his 
Diario was banned from circulation, Alzate y Ramos followed 
suit with other no less significant publications. Also in Mexico 
it is important to consider the sixteen issues of the Mercurio 
Volante con noticias muy importantes y curiosas sobre varios asuntos 
de fisica y medicina [The Flying mercury with very important news 
on several aspects of physics and medicine]. This paper was the 
creation of the exceptional scholar José Ignacio Bartolache. In 


_ 1? José Torre Revello, El libro, la durante la dominación española (Buenos 
imprenta y el periodismo en América Aires 1940). 
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Lima, on 2 January 1791, one of the most prolific papers of the 
times made its début: Mercurio peruano de historia, literatura y 
noticias públicas que da a la luz la Sociedad Académica de Amantes 
de Lima [Peruvian mercury of history, literature and public affairs 
brought to light by the Academic society of the lovers of Lima]. 
This paper was an exceptional contribution to the intellectual 
life of the city and counted among its correspondents men of 
such renown as Pablo de Olavide, José Baquijano y Carrillo, 
José Hipólito Unänue and others. 

These publications were not, of course, the only examples of 
journalism, but they were, quite possibly, some of the most 
influential as far as the subject that we want to explore is con- 
cerned. These papers, as well as the vast majority of those pub- 
lished until the eve of Independence—albeit in different measures 
and with variable energy—gathered material that was to be con- 
sidered crucially important from any point of view and that was 
based on an analytical approach to reality and on the critical 
examination of the means to improve inadequate social, economic, 
and cultural conditions. They suggested that the solutions to these 
problems would be found in education, in the diversification of 
the economic base, in the recognition of the dignity of manual 
and industrial labour, in the increasing participation of women 
in the affairs of the country, in the elevation of scientific principles, 
and in the denunciation of the economic inequalities produced by 
a monopolistic economy. On a minor scale, there were also veiled 
references and accusations directed at the local authorities, their 
indifference and their ineptitude. The weakness of this approach 
is understandable because the institutions of the monarchy and 
the church continued to remain inviolate. 

The importance of the great explorations was as great as the 
growth of journalism. They contributed to a greater understand- 
ing of reality (the geography, flora, fauna of the region, etc.) and, 
above all, to the advancement of scientific knowledge in general. 
This was expressed in a more modern attitude and in the faith 
that existed in the practical uses of knowledge. Without entering 
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into a detailed description of the early explorations, we should 
mention, among the first ones carried out during the period of the 
Enlightenment in which we are interested here, the explorations 
of Charles Marie de La Condamine, Louis Godin, Pierre Bouger, 
Joseph de Jussieu, etc.; there were also the related publications of 
Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa.# This first cycle was closed 
by the spectacular contributions of the explorations of Alexander 
von Humboldt. In between we should mention the explorations 
of Hipólito Ruiz and José Pavén.14 They travelled through Peru 
and Chile for a period of more than ten years and published the 
results of their observations in very valuable books such as their 
Flora Peruviana et Chilensis. Other important explorations were 
those of Alejandro Malaspina, who was accompanied by import- 
tant scientists such as Tadeus Haenke,!* and the very famous 
Expedición Botánica [Botanical Expedition] organized by José 
Celestino Mutis!” who was a scholar of exceptional courage and 
moral strength. He was personally involved in the teaching of the 
then very audacious ideas of Copernicus and his activities brought 
him into conflict with the Inquisition. Nevertheless it is important 
to underline the fact that besides the enlightened Mutis there were 
other men of science who also took a courageous political stance 
such as Francisco José Caldas, Jorge Tadeo Lozano and Francisco 


13 Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa, 
Relacién histérica del viaje a la América 
Meridional, hecho en orden de Su Maje- 
stad para medir algunos grados de 
meridiano terrestre, y venir por ellos en 
conocimiento de la verdadera Figura, y 
Magnitud de la tierra, con otras varias 
observaciones Astronémicas y Phisicas 
(1748); also see the modern reprinting 
of Noticias secretas de América (Buenos 
Aires 1953) with an introduction by 
Gregorio Weinberg. 

14 Arthur Robert Steele, Flowers for 
the king: the expedition of Ruiz and 
Pavon and the flora of Peru (Durham 
1964). 

15 the crucial results of his travels 
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were only published in partial form and 
almost a century after they took place: 
Viaje politico-cientifico alrededor del 
mundo por las corbetas Descubierta y 
Atrevida al mando del capitán de navío 
don Alejandro Malaspina y don José 
Bustamante y Guerra desde 1789 a 
1794. 

16 among others the following works 
are attributed to Haenke: Descripción 
del reino del Peru; Descripción del reino 
de Chile; Viaje por el Virreinato del 
Rio de la Plata, etc. 

17 His impressive Flora de Bogotd 
started to be published a short time 
ago. 
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Antonio Zea. We could add other important names and contribu- 
tions to those already mentioned, for example, the explorations 
of Martin Sessé in New Spain and those of Félix de Azara in the 
Rio de la Plata region.18 

We could adopt various different indices to show how the new 
concepts of the Enlightenment were incorporated into the aca- 
demic life and general cultural milieu of Latin America. One of 
these indices could be obtained by tracing the development of 
philosophical ideas, another of a very different kind could be the 
presence or the relative importance assigned to certain fields of 
study such as those of medicine or law, because these would 
express, in one way or another, the existence of a changed attitude 
and a desire to search new horizons, on the part of the new social 
groups that were organizing themselves in the cities. 


The Presence of Philosophy 


We should not, by any means, search for originality in the 
development of philosophical ideas. Nevertheless, an analysis of 
these ideas is interesting for several reasons.!° First, because the 
teaching of such ideas continued to remain exclusively in the hands 
of the Church,” in other words, the process of secularization of 
such ideas had not matured yet. On the other hand, the kind 
of philosophy taught in Latin America was still a long way behind 
any of the new developments in Europe. This is the same 


18 Descripciôn e historia del Paraguay 
y del Rio de la Plata; Memorias sobre 
el estado rural del Rio de la Plata en 
2801; Historia natural de los cuadru- 
pedos; Los pájaros del Paraguay, etc. 
Also, Julio César Gonzalez, Don Félix 
de Azara. Apuntes bio-bibliograficos 
(Buenos Aires 1943). 

19 Ramon Insúa Rodriguez, Historia 
de la filosofía en Hispanoamérica 
(Guayaquil 1945); Manfredo Kempff 
Mercado, Historia de la filosofia en 
Latino-América (Santiago de Chile 
1958). The bibliographic references 


about the history of the national 
philosophies are very extensive, but 
this is not the place for them. 

20 the cultural contributions of the 
Jesuits that were expelled from Spain 
and the new world constitute a separate 
chapter in the process that we explore 
in this study. There are many references 
on the subject, for example: Miguel 
Batllori, La cultura hispano-italiana de 
los jesuitas expulsos (Madrid 1966); 
also, Gabriel Méndez Plancarte, ed., 
Humanistas del siglo XVIII (Mexico 


1941). 
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asynchronism that we mentioned at the beginning as being one of 
the most lasting and significant notes in Latin American history. It 
all adds up to the fact that the traces of any philosophical progress 
should be found, first of all, in the early contributions to modern 
thought made by Descartes, Gassendi, Newton, Locke, etc., 
whose books were refuted even before they were read. These 
philosophers were known initially only indirectly through the 
impugnations of university teachers and lecturers, though later, 
maybe through the stimulus of the ideas of men such as Father 
Feijoo, among others, there began to form a nucleus of critical 
activity that seriously directed itself, in a more or less vigorous 
manner, to the refutation of traditional thoughts, their methods 
and those of their results that appeared less than satisfactory. On 
the other hand, it is important to understand that it was not easy 
to refute these ideas, or to try to substitute new ones, while main- 
taining at the same time an orthodox point of view. 

While the name of Voltaire appears in the records of some 
Inquisitorial proceedings and in the catalogues of the libraries of 
a few high functionaries, the name of Condillac was known 
through the early Spanish translation of some of his works such 
as La Lógica, o los primeros elementos del arte de pensar [Logic or 
the First elements of the art of thinking/, translated by Bernardo 
M. de Calzada, Madrid, 1784. This work was reprinted many 
times.2! There was also the Lógica puesta en diálogo [Dialogue on 
Logic], translated by Valentin de Foronda, Madrid, 1794. Also in 
Madrid, although not until 1805, La lengua de los cálculos [The 
Language of calculus], translated by the Marquess de Espeja (a 
pseudonym for Vicenta Corbalän y Castro) was printed. All of 
these books by Condillac, together with other significant examples 
of the Enlightenment such as Antonio Genovesi’s Lecciones de 
comercio o bien de economia civil [Lessons on Commerce for the sake 


of Public Economy], translated by Victorian de Villaba (3 vols., 
2lon the occasion of the rsoth lac’s La lógica o los primeros elementos 
anniversary of Venezuela’s indepen- del arte de pensar with an introduction 


dence the library of the National by Guillermo Morén in the version of 
academy of history published Condil- B. M. de la Calzada (1959). 
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Madrid, 1784) were also known and studied by the precursors of 
political emancipation in Latin America. 

Leaving aside other minor figures it is worthwhile to mention 
two names that were extraordinarily influential, particularly in 
the political realm, those of Jean-Jacques Rousseau and of Abbot 
Raynal. The heterodoxical positions of both of these men of itself 
shows that they had placed themselves outside official pronounce- 
ments, in other words, they were non-conformists and as such 
they were persecuted perniciously. 

By themselves the ideas of Jean-Jacques Rousseau were of 
great importance and were debated heatedly (Father Feijoo, for 
example, denied them with great vehemence), but some of their 
most important significance was shown in the influence they had 
on the great revolutions of France and North America and also, 
needless to say, in the more and more frequent upheavals in the 
Spanish Colonies.?? According to Boleslao Lewin, the first public 
mention of The Social Contract was made by Dean Gregorio 
Funes in 1790 and since that date it was cited with greater and 
greater frequency. The influence of this work is evident and far- 
reaching and this fact has been demonstrated by many studies on 
the matter. Rousseau’s ideas were incorporated by Simon Rodri- 
guez and later, of course by his disciple, Simón Bolivar, the 
Liberator of Spanish America. We also find their traces in the 
ideas of Manuel Belgrano and those of many others. They were 
a valuable ingredient in the ideological education of the precursors 
and leaders of the movement of independence. To underline this 
specific point of the incorporation of the new ideas it will suffice 
to say that the Argentine thinker Mariano Moreno ordered the 
printing of a Spanish version of The Social Contract to be used 
as a textbook in 1810.8 


22 Universidad Nacional Autónoma dencia argentina y americana (Buenos 
de México, Presencia de Rousseau. A Aires 1967); Jefferson Rea Spell, 
los 250 años de su nacimiento y a los dos Rousseau in the Spanish world before 
siglos de la aparición del Emilio y El 1833 (Austin 1938). 
contrato social (Mexico 1962). Also: 23 Monelisa Lina Pérez-Marchand, 
Boleslao Lewin, Rousseau y la indepen- Dos etapas ideológicas del siglo XVIII en 
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Also of great importance was the Histoire Philosophique des 
établissements et du commerce des européens dans les Deux-Indes 
(1770) which was edited with the collaboration of Diderot. The 
works of Raynal, who was a true and passionate spokesman of 
anticolonialist feelings and is usually associated with the history 
of the ‘Black Legend’, were also printed many times and were 
attacked as dangerous texts by the colonial governments. In any 
case, there exists abundant proof of their presence in many of the 
libraries of the new world where their dispersal and reading 
played a very significant part in the understanding of the causes 
of political problems and in the determination to solve them. In 
a few cases the book was circulated in an adulterated Spanish 
version printed with the purpose of confusing and disorienting 
the reader. This malicious edition was published under the title 
Historia politica de los establecimientos ultramarinos de las Naciones 
Europeas [Political History of the overseas establishments of the 
European nations/, translated by Eduardo Malo de Luque (a 
pseudonym for the Duke of Almodóvar), Madrid, 1774. 

If we leave aside the influence of European ideas on develop- 
ments in Latin America and we go on to explore the existence of 
philosophers in the new world, one of the most important figures 
among many that we may consider, and one of the earliest contribu- 
tors to the movement immediately preceding the Enlightenment, 
was that of Juan Benito Diaz de Gamarra. He wrote many valuable 
books, among them his Elementa Recentionis philosophiae.** Here, 
the fact that he continued to use Latin as a working language 
suggests that he was still very strongly attached to the traditionalist 
point of view. Nevertheless, the work was important because the 
ideas expressed show a definite Cartesian bent, and also because 
it was used as a textbook in the university of Mexico. Diaz de 
Gamarra considered himself an ecclectic: ‘He who vaingloriously 
México a través de los papeles de la 24 Juan Benito Diaz de Gamarra y 
Inquisición (Mexico 1945); Bernabé Davalos, Elementos de filosofía moderna, 
Navarro, La introducción de la filosofía ed. Bernabé Navarro (Mexico 1963); 


moderna en México (Mexico 1948). also his Tratados, ed. José Gaos 
(Mexico 1947). 
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calls himself a philosopher, who ardently dedicates himself to the 
search for the truth, will not attach himself to any sects. He will 
not belong to the Peripathetics, nor to the Platonians, nor to the 
Leibnitzians, nor to the Newtonians. He will search only the truth 
and will not blindly accept the pronouncements of his teachers.’ 
This statement was very courageous for the times, since it revealed 
not only his ecclecticism but also his anti-traditionalist attitude. 
He confronted the authority principle and the existing dogmatism 
with reason as his weapon. He wrote: ‘Philosophy is the under- 
standing of that which is true, good and honest, obtained through 
the light of reason and the exercise of the power of reasoning.’ 
Note that in spite of the lateness of the date, the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, the very mention of any Cartesian thought 
was considered a dangerous deviation. 

Although of less significance we could also mention the name 
of the Cuban priest father José Agustin Caballero. His work 
Philosophia electiva (1797) illustrates the weakening and dis- 
integration of traditional principles, and also shows a complex 
mixture of scholastic and modern ideas. He wrote: ‘We should 
not embark upon any course of study without first emptying 
our minds of any fearsome prejudices that we might have acquired 
through the reading of inferior books or through consorting with 
vulgar people. We should always be careful to choose good 
writers. It is necessary to read much but not many books...’. 

We can observe many similar attitudes in other thinkers who 
dedicated themselves to the study and the teaching of philo- 
sophical problems. Many of these people were open to the influence 
of the more modern ideas, and in this respect they were in sharp 
contrast to the rest of their contemporaries. Nevertheless, they 
did not truly belong to the Enlightenment. Among this last group 
we could mention the name of Francisco Antonio Moreno y 
Escandôn in Bogota. In 1774 he proposed a well-known plan 
for improving the teaching of philosophy in far more practical 


25 José Agustin Caballero, Philo- Francisco González del Valle and 
sophia electiva, ed. Jenaro Artiles, Roberto Agramonte (Havana 1944). 
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purposes. Something similar took place in Cordoba (Argentina) 
in 1808 under the direction of dean Gregorio Funes. 

We could add other names to those already mentioned, but 
these men were almost certainly less original and less vigorous 
than those already named. The same things take place from 
Mexico to the Rio de la Plata region, and everywhere we find, 
not original thinkers in the strict sense of the word, but men who 
were well informed about the new currents of thought and who 
carried far and wide the gospel of the new teachings. These men 
proposed, and sometimes achieved, plans for the modernization 
of the existing system of education, adopted the use of textbooks 
such as the works of Condillac, and promoted the separation of 
physics as a distinct discipline from philosophy. Their break with 
tradition became more and more pronounced with the seculariza- 
tion of teaching. This phenomenon coincides with the first 
tentative steps towards political emancipation. 


The Applied sciences 


The changes in the structure of the higher educational system 
acquired different forms according to the different regions where 
they took place and, particularly, according to the localization of 
the administrative offices under which they developed. It is 
important to realize that none of the new demands made a real or 
profound difference as far as the whole of the academic institutions 
was concerned. This was impossible, not only because of their 
organizational structure, but also because of the implicit philos- 
ophy behind that organization. In the best of cases, when their 
deficiencies were too self-evident and the cries of protest very 
insistent, the universities added a few courses of study to their 
curriculum (this happens in a few universities when they added 
studies in medicine and law during the second half of the eighteenth 
century), or modernized existing ones as in the case of the oldest 
universities. Other not unimportant examples of indifference can 
be found in an analysis of the requests for the creation of new 
universities. We find that the requests were almost always ignored 
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and the reasons given were diverse and worthy of consideration. 
The traditionalist attitudes continue to dominate and any hard 
earned changes represent, not a real dynamic change as far as the 
institutions are concerned, or an example of their adaptive capacity 
in view of the new demands, but another example of their dialectic 
negativism. The most frankly radical courses of study were 
established (although not always successfully) outside the clois- 
tered halls of the universities and were inspired, not only by the 
existing socio-economic conditions, but also by the spreading 
ideas of the Enlightenment. 

These ideas were expressed in institutions such as the Sociedades 
Económicas de amigos del pais [Economic societies of the friends 
of the country] and the Consulados which were more familiar with 
and sensitized to the local aspirations and needs of the different 
regions. Even certain Cédulas Reales [royal edicts] were coloured 
by the existing local character and conditions when their applica- 
tion was left in the hands of enlightened officials. Thus we see that 
in two colonies that underwent a late cultural development such 
as Venezuela and Argentina there occurred significant simul- 
taneous demands for the establishment of institutes of ‘applied 
sciences’ or ‘mechanical arts’ in Caracas and Buenos Aires. That 
acute historian of Venezuelan educational history Ildefonso Leal 
notes that, in this respect, the local dignitaries ‘from their offices 
at the Real Consulado indicated the means for the construction of 
roads, ports and channels and offered prizes for those who would 
write the best proposals for the cultivation of leaf tobacco, cotton, 
indigo, sugar cane and cocoa. These proposals were to establish 
clearly complete and detailed plans and take into account all the 
facts and circumstances that influenced the culture, crop yield, 
manufacture, consumption and trade of these precious fruits and 
all that was necessary for the organization of their revenues.” 


26 Documentos para la historia de la history of studies in mathematics, the 
educacién en Venezuela (Epoca colonial), history of La Guaira naval school, etc, 
with an introduction by Ildefonso Leal 
(Caracas 1968), p.xxxii. It also has the 
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In the southernmost tip of the continent, in Buenos Aires, the 
secretary of the local Consulado, Manuel Belgrano, presented a 
series of proposals for the improvement of the conditions of the 
country and the increment of her riches and of the happiness of 
her inhabitants.?” This is the origin of his all-embracing concern 
for the roads, ports, lighthouses, agricultural research, schools of 
commerce, agriculture, navigation, the lowering of taxes, the 
simplification of the legal procedures, the dissemination of book- 
lets, translated into Spanish for the teaching of new and better 
working methods in the fields, and of his interest in matters such 
as fertilizers, reforestation, the necessary periodic alternation of 
crops and the organization of exhibitions and congresses where 
the results of research and experimentation could be discussed. 
He advocated the establishment of free schools where unfortunate 
farmers could send their children without having to pay anything 
for their education, and the foundation of schools for girls. 

Belgrano’s initiative can also be demonstrated when we consider 
his proposals for the establishment of prizes to encourage new 
developments in the arts, agriculture and commerce. These 
proposals were recorded in the minutes of a meeting that took 
place on 17 July 1798. The prizes would be offered in the following 
categories: (1) To farmers who introduced the cultivation of any 
new and profitable crop; (2) to any person who could successfully 
establish a vegetable plot and a fruit arbour in the port of Barragan’s 
inlet; (3) to those who proposed acceptable measures for the 
planting of trees in the jurisdiction of the capital district; (4) for 
the best plans for a permanent system of irrigation of the fields; 
(5) to those who proposed the best plans for an easy and inexpen- 
sive method of eliminating weeds; (6) for the best methods of 
protecting leather from the attacks of moths and (7) for the 
presentation of a description of the state of the population of any 
of the provinces of the vice-royalty, especially of the capital 
region, with a classification according to social status, professions 


27 Manuel Belgrano, Escritos econó- rio Weinberg (Buenos Aires 1954), 
micos, with an introduction by Grego- pp.40-41. 
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and occupations of the inhabitants, existing crops, industries, 
consumer preferences, etc. This last could be considered a true 
census.”§ It can easily be ascertained that this was a complete and 
practical programme inspired by the ideas of the Enlightenment 
and of physiocracy. The history of the many changes, mutations 
and repressions suffered by these ideas speaks for itself. The 
insensitivity of the colonial bureaucracy, the power of the existing 
authorities, and the pernicious rivalries between cities, is demon- 
strated by the fact that not even the court could deal with these 
problems in a satisfactory manner.” 

It is easy to demonstrate that the attitudes of the Consulados of 
Caracas and Buenos Aires were not a casual coincidence, by citing 
the acts of other functionaries who discharged similar responsi- 
bilities in many other separate and distant places and who adopted 
almost identical positions. In Chile, for example, we can name 
Manuel de Salas, who has been described as a champion of knowl- 
edge, of the Enlightenment, of the development of industry and 
trade, and who proved himself to be a great patriot in all his acts.°° 
Jobet says that de Salas’s studies about the state of agriculture, 
industry and trade in the kingdom of Chile is a very important 
document which shows the contradiction that existed in the 
country during the last years of the colonial period and on the 
eve of the movement of independence. In this document he 
focused, not only on the analysis of social and economic conditions, 
but also in the state of educational activities and on the proposals 
made in order to improve backwardness and decay in Chile. He 
promoted the teaching of sciences that had a practical application 
in agriculture, mining, industry and professional development 
in general. 


28 ibid., pp.41-42. 30 Julio César Jobet, Doctrina y 
29 German O. E. Tjarks, El Con- praxis de los educadores representativos 
sulado de Buenos Aires y sus proyecciones chilenos (Santiago de Chile 1970), 
en la historia del Rio de la Plata particularly ‘Don Manuel de Salas, 
(Buenos Aires 1962). puente entre la colonia y la Republica’, 
PP-99-153- 
31 ibid., p.103. 
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We could multiply these references by citing other regions and 
other people in those regions already mentioned, but those already 
cited are enough to show the existing spiritual conditions and 
attitudes. We witness now the development of a new mentality 
concerned with the destruction of outmoded methods and ready 
to propose novel solutions. It found fault with the state of educa- 
tion at every level and suggested alternatives. The movement of 
reform espoused by the enlightened went farther than a simple 
demand for the introduction of innovative methods, it demanded, 
with growing audacity, the replacement of the old system of values 
with a novel one where the greatest importance was given to 
practical values and the secular spirit. 


The Teaching of medicine as an index of change in higher education 


The royal and pontifical university of Caracas was solemnly 
opened on 11 August 1725 and it obtained its first statute after 
two years, but courses in medicine were not offered until several 
years later. The exercise of the Hippocratic profession was the 
domain of a few European doctors who arrived in Caracas and 
decided to stay in an environment where all they had to compete 
with were witch-doctors. There exist records of at least three 
petitions for the creation of a chair in medicine (1727, 1738 and 
1740). The authorities complained of the facts that in that city, 
as well as in the rest of the province, there was only one accredited 
doctor, Carlos Alfonzo y Barrios. The lack of proper courses of 
study allowed certain mulattoes and foreigners to claim knowledge 
of such matters while in truth they had no instruction in the 
subject and had passed no qualifying exams. Such a state of affairs 
was very damaging to the medical profession.#? It discouraged 
white young men from entering the profession (at stake is what 
we would call today ‘professional prestige’), as a result, the privi- 
leges of ‘decent people’ could be reaffirmed. But the council of 


32 Ildefonso Leal, Historia de la 
Universidad de Caracas (1722-2827) 
(Caracas 1963). 
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the Indies lent a deaf ear to all these requests. It was only with the 
arrival of doctor Lorenzo Campins y Ballester that the situation 
began to change. On 12 April 1763 he requested the establishment 
of a chair in medicine and this was finally inaugurated on 10 
October of the same year. 

Without going into too many details we can say that few 
colonies could do what Venezuela achieved with the help of only 
one man: the leap from the old colonial university to the new 
system of education, from an old-fashioned method of teaching 
medicine to the newest developments in the field, from the 
traditionalist spirit to the most advanced scientific concepts of the 
humanists. The man who helped achieve these things was José 
Maria Vargas. He was a dedicated medical practitioner and a 
reader of Rousseau who eventually became president of the 
republic. His exemplary life constitutes the axis around which 
was organized a truly revolutionary change in the state of higher 
education in his country. 

In 1752 the king of Spain authorized the creation of a course in 
anatomy in Lima. It is important to remember this date because 
those were still the days of ‘literary dissertations’ in Latin about 
the best methods for curing disease, and the days when rhetoric 
always prevailed over experience. The modern and scientific study 
of medicine in Peru was associated with the appearance of the 
great figure of José Hipólito Unänue, the father of Peruvian 
medicine. He discharged several governmental functions after 
the war of independence in his country and in this respect we can 
establish a significant parallel between Unänue and Vargas. 
Undnue was a man of the Enlightenment and one of the earliest 
original doctors. He requested and obtained from the viceroy 
the foundation of an institute of higher learning: the college of 
medicine and surgery (called the college of San Fernando). This 
institute was financed with the donations of private individuals. 
Several contributions were worthy of note, among these the 
6,000 pesos contribution of the archbishop and the complementary 


sharing of the proceeds from four bull-fights. The college of San 
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Fernando initiated lecturing in mathematics, anatomy, clinical 
medicine, botany, chemistry and mineralogy. The experimental 
sciences had started to replace scholastic philosophy. 

Let us look at some of the reasons that compelled Unänue to 
make his request: ‘I would not want to repeat the painful expres- 
sions of the present calamitous state of Peru and the great difficul- 
ties suffered because of the lack of medical practitioners. It is easy 
to witness them anew in the prayers at the opening of the amphi- 
theatre. Who among us does not know that, with the exception 
of one or two doctors who live in the cities, the rest of South 
America is the suffering prey of ignorant adventurers, charlatans 
and rogues pretending to be doctors and surgeons in order to 
pass their time without having to work for a living and without 
finding redemption from their vices? It is painful to hear the tales 
that are told about their mistakes by people who have lived in the 
provinces. The royal expedition of la Vacuna found that, from 
Panama to Lima, there were hardly any mediocre surgeons to 
look after the healthful fluids. At the root of these misfortunes 
lies the lack of medical instruction. While theology and juris- 
prudence are taught in a multitude of colleges, the viceroyalty 
does not even have one college of medicine. The chairs destined 
to this end in the university of San Marcos are empty for a variety 
of reasons.’ 

Unänue’s ideas pointed towards the necessity of teaching both 
theory and practice, stressing the latter, and towards the urgent 
need for the students to work in hospitals with real patients 
instead of labouring through Latin folios. 

Also in relation to the teaching of medicine we could mention 
many examples, but that will not be necessary. To complement 
our previous comments let us say only that the first medical 
journal of the new world was published in Mexico. We refer to 
the above-mentioned Mercurio Volante. The first number of this 
journal came out on 17 October 1772. The journal was directed 
by the restless and innovative doctor José Ignacio Bartolache (he 
had three doctoral degrees, in law, medicine and theology), 
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According to many authorities on the subject he obtained the 
approval of twelve requests for the establishment of new chairs 
in the university of Mexico. Bartolache was an energetic foe of the 
decadent scholastic philosophy and an eloquent propagandist of 
the new knowledge and, above all, of the new scientific methods. 

While the very valuable contributions of Lanning, for example, 
allow us to reconstruct with eloquence and richness of detail the 
conditions in the Spanish colonies and, more particularly, the 
conditions in the kingdom of Guatemala and her well-known 
university of San Carlos,” the mention of other factors that bear 
Witness to a different aspect of the same question would be no 
less significant. We refer to the many requests of corporations 
and government authorities for the foundation of new universities 
and the fact that most of the time these requests went unanswered. 
Such is, for example, what happened in Buenos Aires. The city 
sent many requests for the establishment of new universities, but 
these were seldom attended to. It is true that in Argentina there 
was the university of Cordoba, but the young men of the country 
had to study in Santiago de Chile, Charcas or, even farther still, 
in Spain, if they wished to orient themselves towards more modern 
and useful disciplines. 

Juan Maria Gutiérrez, one of the most eminent principals of the 
university of Buenos Aires and also a historian of that institute, 
recorded in one of his most important books** two exceptional 
instances of the expression of those requests. We refer to the 
reports of the Cabildo Eclesiástico [ecclesiastic council] of 5 Decem- 
ber 1771 and of the Cabildo Secular [secular council] of 28 December 


33 John T. Lanning, Academic culture 
in the Spanish colonies (London 1940); 
Reales Cédulas de la Real y Pontificia 
Universidad de San Carlos de Guatemala 
(Guatemala 1940); The University in 
the kingdom of Guatemala (Cornell 
1955); and The Æïghteenth-century 
Enlightenment in the university of San 
Carlos de Guatemala (Ithaca 1956). 

34 Juan Maria Gutiérrez, Noticias 


histéricas sobre el origen y desarrollo de 
la enseñanza publica superior en Buenos 
Aires desde la época de la estinciôn de la 
Compañía de Jesus en el año 1767 hasta 
poco después de fundada la Universidad 
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estadisticos, documentos curiosos inéditos 
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of the same year. In these reports the members list the reasons 
that justify their requests and present to the Governor of Rio de 
la Plata their opinion as to what should be the answer to their 
wishes: the establishment of one college and one university. They 
inform the authorities in the following terms: 

‘It has been already many years since this city has aspired to 
have a college and a university to educate its young men in 
the useful service of the church and the state. The size and the 
population of this city are rivalled by none in South America, 
therefore the fact that other inferior cities already enjoy the 
proper benefits of such a glorious honour, produces in this city 
a sensible yearning that causes it to suffer unbearable pain. It 
is not only the city of Lima, but also the cities of Quito, Cuzco, 
Chile, Chuquisaca and Cordoba already have universities and 
several colleges each where the sons of these cities can, without 
having to leave their own country, be instructed in the sciences 
to which their talents are adapted and obtain the degrees that 
crown their efforts. It is only this city of Buenos Aires that has 
lacked and lacks still this opportunity to increase her greatness. 
She is the exception to the general rule and does not even have 
a seminary, institutions that are lacked by no other cities in 
this realm. The damage resulting from this fact is too obvious 
to be ignored by your excellency. This country, in the opinion 
of those who would want to emulate it, is extremely rich in 
men of great genius, but many of these men cannot develop 
properly because they lack the means to take themselves to the 
city of Cordoba and subsist there for the length of time neces- 
sary to complete the courses in philosophy and theology that 
are the only ones offered by that university. Even among those 
who could get to Cordoba there were very few who could then 
go on to Peru or Chile to take courses in civil, or canon law 
and jurisprudence. But their rapid progress in these fields which 
bring great benefit to the church and the state demonstrated 
the damage that this city suffers by not having more men 
among those who follow a career in these fields. Until the 
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present time the realization that the city lacked the necessary 
resources to undertake such a useful and necessary project miti- 
gated to a certain extent the pain of her privation. But today, 
when the province enjoys not only the opportune means for 
the prompt satisfaction of her wishes but when she has in the 
person of your excellency the guidance of a father who jealously 
interests himself in her greater good and who can easily grant 
her honourable wishes, if through some fatal accident she sees 
that her wishes continue to be unfulfilled, her pain would be 
even more grievous considering that she was the first to have 
the glory of being like the inspiring spirit behind the movement 
that led all these provinces to the happy resolution to expel 
the Jesuits and occupy all their temporalities.’ 

In its own right, the report of the Concilio Secular is no less 
eloquent: “Truly the primary purpose of our sovereign, the 
education and elevation of the citizens, would not be achieved if 
we are denied the only effective method for the completion of 
such purpose which is the establishment of a public university in 
this faithful city. In this realm the universities of Lima, Cuzco, 
Chile, Chuquisaca and Cordoba are eternal monuments to the 
wishes of the king, but the first four are so far distant that they 
are not able to provide instruction for the sons of Montevideo, 
Paraguay, Corrientes or Santa Fe. The sciences in the manner of 
water, change and decay in proportion to the distance that separ- 
ates them from their source and origin.” 

Moreover, there was the great expense necessary for travel to 
these cities, which in many cases could be justified considering the 
deplorable state of the university of Cordoba. It is not necessary 
to reproduce here more extensively the many significant docu- 
ments that express, not only criticism of existing limited facilities, 
but also the requests for the establishment of new institutions. 
This shows an awareness of the changed nature of the needs of 
the society and was manifest in the attitudes of the members of 
both councils. Nevertheless, it is important to underline the 


35 ibid., p.388. 
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arguments expressed there: while up to this point it was possible 
to excuse the absence of a university by blaming the scarcity of 
the resources necessary for its establishment, at this moment, 
when the funds were no longer lacking (evidently meaning those 
that came from the Jesuits), the situation was no longer acceptable, 
especially when we take into consideration the fact that the region 
had grown in population and in riches and needed ‘the guidance 
of science.’ 


The Catechism war 


On a different level it would be interesting to point out that once 
the initial catechismal fervour had declined, the Enlightenment 
brought renewed enthusiasm towards education in the primary 
and intermediary levels. Since we have not addressed ourselves to 
this subject so far, it would seem appropriate to call attention 
now to an exceedingly curious phenomenon: that of the dispute 
over catechisms. 

During the last quarter of the eighteenth century there began 
to appear certain publications that, using the format of the 
catechisms of Christian doctrine, try to teach the philosophical 
ideas of the times through the use of questions and answers. 
The format used was the old tried-and-true way of expressing the 
ideas of the traditionalist position and certain heterodox ideas. 
The means were well-known in Spain (for example, the Catecismo 
de los filósofos o sistema de la felicidad [The Philosopher’s catechism 
or system for the achievement of happiness], Madrid 1788). In 
America we have the so-called Catecismo Real [Royal catechism] 
written by the bishop of Cordoba and archbishop of Charcas, 
San Alberto, in 1785, which contained an exposition of the divine 
rights of the king. In answer to this and other similar ones other 
catechisms were published later in order to justify the movement 
of independence. For example, the Catecismo politico-cristiano 
dispuesto para la instrucción de la juventud de los pueblos libres de la 


36 Ricardo Donoso, Æl catecismo 
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América Meridional: su autor Don José Amor de la Patria [Politico- 
Christian catechism for the education of youth in the free countries of 
South America by Don José Love of Country] (Santiago de Chile 
1810)” and the Catecismo público para la instrucción de los neófitos 
o recién convertidos al gremio de la Sociedad Patriótica [Public 
catechism for the education of neophytes or newly-converted members 
of the patriotic society] (Buenos Aires 1811). 

A description of all the details and ramifications of what we 
would call ‘the catechism war’ would be out of place here, in any 
case, we would like to emphasize the phenomenon of the use of a 
traditional format for expressing ideas that were frankly revolu- 
tionary not only because of their political overtones but by their 
ideological affliations with the Enlightenment. However, in order 
to show our appreciation of this fact it will suffice to quote the 
opening lines of the above-mentioned Catecismo politico-cristiano: 

‘The education of its youth is one of the most essential 
basis of human society, without it societies are barbarous, 
enslaved and destined to bear forever the hard yoke of slavery 
and worry. In so far as men become enlightened and learn 
about their rights and those of the social order, they come to 
detest slavery, tyranny and despotism and they aspire to noble 
liberty and independence and achieve these goals through the 
use of prudent and judicious measures that can negate the 
efforts and the threats of the self-interest and egoism of those 
who would usurp the primordial and divine authority of the 
people. This, dear reader, is the object of this humble catechism: 
to educate children of all ages and conditions through the use 
of questions and answers that are clear, simple, understandable, 
precise and of easy cognizance. If the young can be educated on 
the basis of these self-evident principles that are so crucial for 
their present and future happiness, that would be the only 

glorious recompense that I would ask for my efforts . . . 


37 for an analysis of its influence see Æl catecismo politico-cristiano. Las ideas 
the above-mentioned work by Donoso y la época: 1810 (Santiago de Chile 
and also Walter Hanisch Espindola, 1970). 
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Asa final note we should mention that the format of questions 
and answers of such catechisms, but without any religious content, 
was to last until well into the nineteenth century. 


Final considerations 


We could discuss many other aspects of the direct or indirect 
influence that the Enlightenment had over the organization of 
higher education in and out of the universities of Latin America. 
But a consideration of the differences that existed between these 
far-flung institutions and of the relative importance of such 
diverse and contradictory elements as the weight of tradition and 
the existing social conditions would necessitate a study of such 
minute detail that it would be out of place here. Therefore, now 
that we have arrived at this point in our discussion, it is important 
to summarize the most significant factors. Thus, let us say that the 
ideas of the Enlightenment (received in a more or less direct 
manner) spread late and that this asynchronism can be explained 
on the basis not only of censorship and the barriers imposed against 
the dissemination of ‘new fashions’, but also on the basis of the 
weakness of those social groups that could take up and vindicate 
these ideas. These conditions affected the speed with which the 
ideas could be divulged. On the other hand, the expulsion of the 
Society of Jesus—that formidable stronghold of orthodox ideas— 
from the Spanish colonial possessions, in the words of Nélson 
Werneck Sodré, fragmented the fountains of learning, and this 
allowed a quicker diffusion and blossoming of the new wave. 
These thoughts were taken up by the new groups of the urban 
bourgeoisie and some levels of the civil service whose aspirations 
went beyond the more traditionalist currents of thought and who 
had objectives based on new values which began to take more and 
more definite profiles. The sons of these new social and occupa- 
tional classes began to show, from one end to the other, their 
dissatisfaction with their education which was of little utility and 
therefore purely ornamental, and with the existing limited choice 
of university careers. All these factors contributed to their growing 
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identification with the anti-traditionalist movement. Moreover, 
they redouble their demands for modifications in the structure 
and spirit of educational methods, for the establishment of new 
disciplines (above all for courses in law and, on a minor scale, in 
medicine because these courses offer a wide professional scope), 
etc. In some of the cities that develop late, like Caracas and Buenos 
Aires, they demand the founding of new universities. These 
wishes are fulfilled in the first city mentioned, but the requests go 
unheeded for many years even after the emancipation movement 
in the second. 

It is easy to understand the reason why the implicit philosophy 
and the educational policies of the metropolis were increasingly 
doubted and vehemently criticized. The new needs presented 
growing demands that rarely if ever could be satisfied by the 
existing structures. Therefore, they would seek satisfaction out- 
side the system. This explains the creation of so many important 
institutions which under the sponsorship or inspiration of the 
Sociedades de Amigos del Pais or of the Consulados sprouted up 
everywhere. The careers of medicine and law either had a very 
secondary place within the educational system, were created very 
late, or in many places did not even exist, but it appears that it 
was precisely these careers that offered the greatest attraction to 
the new upwardly mobile classes. The growing autonomy of the 
different regions and their developing economies required person- 
nel equipped to function efficiently in the performance of complex 
commercial and administrative activities, even though the system 
of production did not yet require a large number of qualified 
professionals. To summarize, with the new stimulus and impulse 
of the Enlightenment the educational system started to lose its 
ornamental and marginal character, and to adopt henceforth a 
different character in the sense that it started to pay growing atten- 
tion to more ‘practical’ activities and to ‘mechanical arts’. 

The Enlightenment also played a significant role in the trans- 
formation of the structure of higher education by significantly 
influencing the decision of many universities to substitute Spanish 
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for Latin as the teaching language.** But, above all, it is important 
to emphasize the growing pressure of lower ethnic groups (the 
half-breeds, the indians and the mulattoes) that were directed 
against an outmoded legislative system which tried to keep ‘the 
pureness of the blood’ as a factor in the separation of the whites 
and as a guardian of their prerogatives. 

To conclude, let us say that the initially modernizing ideas of 
the Enlightenment were gradually transformed by the influence 
of the existing conditions into one of the most decisive factors that 
allowed, first a criticism of the institutions of a dependent society 
characterized by a culture that was dictated from the outside, and 
later the movement towards political emancipation and towards 
the secularization of higher education. At the same time, a growing 
number of social groups gained access to the classrooms and the 
limits imposed by discrimination decreased. That is to say from 
a social point of view, horizons were opened that became more 
and more practical and tool-oriented as far as the purpose of 
education was concerned. 

However, the subsequent wars of independence and the civil 
conflicts that followed them disrupted the new educational 
systems. Once these crises were over the Enlightenment would 
be reborn as an influential factor in the more liberal currents of 
thought and would gain prominence when education was per- 
ceived once more as the essential determinant of change. But, at 
this point the process of education itself would have changed and 
acquired a new character and the social origin of the students 
would be different. The content would change and the expectations 
would be different. 


38 Hans-Albert Steger, Las univer- América Latina, translated by E. 
sidades en el desarrollo social de la Garzón Valdéz (Mexico 1974), p.223. 
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At first glance there would seem little to report: compared with 
both the seventeenth and the nineteenth centuries, the eighteenth 
was not a period of marked educational innovation in Sweden. 
However, upon closer consideration, this immobility, at a time of 
intense theoretical concern with education, itself requires explana- 
tion, which in turn raises a number of interesting questions. What 
arrangements were already in force by the eighteenth century to 
instruct the broader masses? What projects to improve popular 
education, both realized and unrealized, were there during this 
period? What support and opposition to such projects? What 
practical and ideological bases for such support and opposition? 
What was the actual extent and content of popular education in 
Sweden during the century? And finally, what broader implica- 
tions may the Swedish example hold for the study of popular 
education throughout Europe during the age of improvement? 

The origins of mass education in Sweden trace back to the 
church’s responsibility to teach its flock the basic tenets of the 
faith. The reformation intensified demand for succinct doctrinal 
knowledge, which by 1571 was required for admittance to com- 
munion, while stressing the need for the individual to gain such 
knowledge directly through his own reading. By the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, a small and haphazard assortment of 
town and cathedral schools meanwhile proved quite inadequate 
to the rapidly growing needs of the state for qualified 
personnel. As part of his overall programme of reforms, Gustav 
Adolf established a system of gymnasia in the 1620s. He also 
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revivified the university of Uppsala and during the century new 
universities were founded at Dorpat, Abo and Lund. 

Before his death on the field of Liitzen in 1632, Gustav Adolf 
meanwhile went so far as to require, on paper at least, some basic 
schooling for all children in certain towns and districts, and to 
decree that parish sacristans should be ‘book-learned’ men; an 
ordinance in 1644 further specified that sacristans be able to ‘teach 
young people the ABC-book and the catechism’. Generations 
would pass however before such injunctions could be very 
extensively applied. After Gustav Adolf’s time, initiatives in 
popular education fell on the whole to individual bishops, parish 
pastors, towns, and noble estate-owners. In the later seventeenth 
century, the need to integrate new provinces conquered from 
Denmark by 1660 and a serious wave of witchcraft hysteria, 
especially in Dalarna, led to the establishment of a number of 
crown-supported schools in those regions. The church ordinance 
of 1686 required chaplains and sacristans ‘loyally and zealously 
to carry on the education of children’. By 1700 there are estimated 
to have been some eighty children’s schools of all kinds, with 
around 3,000 pupils in towns and about the same number of 
schools with somewhat fewer pupils in rural parishes.? Children 
of the upper classes were for the most part privately tutored, at 
least up to the gymnasium level. 

Sweden thus entered the eighteenth century with a reasonably 
advanced educational system by contemporary standards. Though 
some retrogression in general literacy is noted for the period of 
the Great northern war, the spread of pietism, traditionally 
through the returning veterans, gave fresh impetus to demands 
for mass education, partly through the pietists’ own stress upon 
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independent devotional reading, partly through the reaction of 
the clerical estate to the threat to Lutheran orthodoxy. Upon the 
urging of the clergy, a royal decree in 1723 held parents and 
guardians responsible for teaching children ‘to read in a book’ 
and their articles of faith, or if they themselves could not do so, 
to send them to ‘the schoolmaster or sacristan in the parish’, or 
wherever else necessary to receive such instruction. This was the 
first mention of a schoolmaster as distinct from the sacristan, yet 
the government made no provision for establishing or maintaining 
schools. Responsibility for implementing the decree fell upon the 
family, which could be fined for noncompliance, except in the 
case of the indigent, for whom the parish had to make provision. 
In 1726 the Conventicle act, forbidding lay religious practices, 
extended to the whole kingdom a system of husforhér or annual 
pastoral household visits, already practiced in some dioceses since 
the previous century, which provided a means to check popular 
literacy as well as approved Christian training? 

In 1742 the Lund cathedral chapter worked out a comprehensive 
educational plan for the diocese which nevertheless failed to bring 
action from the government. Pastor Severin Schlüter in the 
1760s worked for a programme of ‘a school and a schoolhouse in 
every parish’. This aroused sufficient interest in the state council 
to produce a government circular on rural education in 1768, 
resulting in the collection of much valuable information on exist- 
ing educational facilities and stimulating a number of enterprising 
pastors to persuade their parishioners to establish schools and 
engage regular schoolmasters.* 

Numerous laymen were meanwhile interested in educational 
questions, especially as Sweden struggled to recoup economically 
the losses of Charles xs wars. Much attehtion was naturally 

3 Nils Torpson, Svenska folkunder- 4 A. Warne, Den svenska folkunder- 
visningens utveckling fran reformationen  visningsväsendet fran reformationen till 
till 18 42 (Stockholm 1888), pp.92-94; z809 (vol.i.2 of Viktor Fredriksson, 
Sjöstrand, p.258. ed., Den svenska folkskolans historia, 
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Sjostrand, pp.264-265. 
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given to the traditional higher schools, which the burgher class in 
particular complained no longer met the needs of practical life. 
Yet the matter of mass education was by no means neglected. 
During the 1730s a number of spokesmen, such as Anders Bach- 
mansson-Nordencrantz, Carl Carleson, Anders Rydelius and 
Lars Salvius, proposed some kind of general elementary school 
at the base of the educational pyramid and by the following decade 
Gustaf Ruder and Erik Eklund were urging that no child or 
subject should be debarred from instruction. Characteristic of 
these men was their mercantilistic emphasis upon the benefits to 
the state of a broadened and more secular education. Their plans 
centred around the government’s effective ‘selection of talents’ 
to meet the needs of the economy and administration. 

After mid-century, however, a new trend begins to emerge 
with such thinkers as J. P. Kryger, J. A. Rehbinder, Anders 
Schönberg and others, corresponding to and increasingly influ- 
enced by the French physiocrats and stressing the economic 
importance of agriculture, hence of the peasant cultivator, of 
personal freedom and unhindered competition. The purpose of 
education, claimed Johan Fischerstrôm, an admirer of J. J. 
Hecker’s Realschulen in Berlin, was to ‘form human beings and 
citizens’. The Abo chemistry professor, Pehr Gadd, proposed in 
1765 a strongly physiocratic programme emphasizing agriculture, 
civic freedom, security of life, honour and property, and calling 
for a comprehensive system of rural schools teaching reading, 
writing, arithmetic, religion, morality, the national form of 
government and improved methods of cultivation. In 1767, 
during the ascendancy of the ‘Cap’ party, the chancellery president 
himself, count C. G. Löwenhielm, urged that all should have the 
right, ‘according to their knowledge, lights, natural gifts, industry 
and accomplishments, to attain to the highest honour, respect and 
prosperity’, and that all should attend common schools ‘without 
distinction between rich and poor, high or low’. In line with this 
shift in emphasis from the state to the individual there was increas- 
ing interest in the education of girls. Although the clergy naturally 
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could not share the secular and utilitarian bias of the lay theorists, 
its proponents of popular education, led by its more pietistically 
influenced elements, laid increasing stress upon the practical moral 
and material benefits to be gained thereby, perhaps especially in 
view of growing poverty and immorality following economic 
dislocations in the 1760s.5 

In the face of such vocal demands for broadened and reformed 
education from both the clergy and the laity, why was not more 
accomplished in this period? The nation’s resources were to be 
sure limited and strained by a heavy burden of economic recon- 
struction after the Great northern war. Then too, the Swedish 
estates during the so-called ‘era of freedom’ (1718-1772) were 
notoriously ineffective with regard to any kind of basic reform. 
But this in turn derived from deep social and ideological cleavages. 
During most of this period it was the aristocratically dominated 
‘Hat’ party which controlled the government and which opposed 
educational innovations. Its leaders were to be sure strongly 
French-oriented, culturally as well as politically, and well ac- 
quainted with the educational thought of the Enlightenment. 
John Locke’s Some thoughts concerning education (1693) had, for 
instance, been translated into Swedish as early as 1709. Still, the 
Swedish nobility, increasingly hard-pressed by their country’s 
decline from great power status and dependent upon state employ- 
ment, had to face competition from a growing class of educated 
commoners. Their fear of ‘low-born clerks’ as instruments of 
royal despotism went back at least to the sixteenth century while 
already by 1650 there was apprehension that the new gymnasia 
were producing a socially dangerous intellectual proletariat. 
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From at least the seventeenth until well into the nineteenth 
century, conservatives everywhere argued that education was 
neither necessary nor desirable for the common man since it 
would unfit him for manual labour and make him discontented 
with the social order, an idea which received much intellectual 
support from the Enlightenment itself. Locke held that ‘knowledge 
and science in general are the business only of those who are at 
ease and leisure’, while Pope warned that “A little knowledge is 
a dang’rous thing’. Montesquieu and Voltaire, even Rousseau in 
his Nouvelle Heloise, espoused similar views. La Chalotais in 
1763, while desiring greater government control over schools in 
France and modernization of their curricula, expressly opposed 
broadening the social base of education. In Sweden, Anders 
Bachmansson-Nordencrantz, himself later a proponent of mass 
primary education, feared in 1721 that the ‘consumers’ were 
increasing too rapidly at the expense of the ‘producers’. A half 
century later, count A. J. von Hôpken, state councillor and one- 
time chancellor of Uppsala university, warned that ‘when a 
peasant’s child understands more than his father, he believes his 
father’s occupation to be altogether beneath him, dresses differ- 
ently and abandons the plough, where he would be useful, to 
seek some public employment and swell the number of noxious 
tavern-lawyers’. Such arguments constantly reappear.’ The lively 
educational interests of such leading cultural figures as queen 
Lovisa Ulrika, count C. G. Tessin and Olof von Dalin, to say 
nothing of Hépken himself, thus centred entirely around the 
upbringing of the elite, principally through private tutors.® 
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Nevertheless, information gathered by the state council in 
connection with its resolution of 1768 revealed that there were 
now some 165 ‘fixed’ rural schools unevenly distributed within 
Sweden proper, not counting Stockholm or the island of Gotland 
(Visby diocese), of which seventy-five had been endowed by 
private patrons and ninety were maintained by parishes. In addi- 
tion there were close to 100 ‘ambulatory’ schools, each consisting 
of a schoolmaster who made the rounds of his district, stopping 
at selected farms or hamlets for two or three weeks each year. On 
Gotland all ninety-two parishes maintained schoolmasters, though 
the quality of instruction was noted to be low compared with 
elsewhere. Some sixty towns had schools, some more than one, 
though few of these could be considered popular in nature. 
Enrolments were low in the urban schools and except in a few 
localities included few peasants’ sons. All of this out of a total of 
2216 parishes. Instruction was surely modest enough in most 
cases, consisting mainly of religious training with some modicum 
of reading, and sometimes of writing and reckoning.’ 

It might have been expected that the ambitious reform pro- 
gramme of Gustav 111 (1771-1792) might have furthered popular 
education. Few eighteenth-century monarchs were better ac- 
quainted with the writings of the philosophes or initially more 
enthusiastic for them.!° He had grown up on a rich fare of Voltaire 
and Montesquieu. In 1762 he had Helvétius’s De l'esprit, with its 
appeal for mass education, read aloud and discussed in his en- 
tourage. Five years later, in 1767, he was deeply impressed by the 
physiocrat P. F. J. H. Le Mercier de La Rivière’s L’Ordre naturel 
et essentiel des sociétés politiques, published that year, which, while 
calling for an all-powerful monarch to govern in accordance with 
natural law, maintained the fundamental importance of public 
education and freedom of expression to reveal to his subjects the 
‘evident’ underlying principles of the social order, thereby legiti- 
mizing him as a ‘true’ or ‘legal despot’. Ignorance, according to 

9 Torpson, pp.125-128; Sjöstrand, 10 cf. my ‘Gustav 111 and the Enlight- 
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Le Mercier, was the root of all social ills, thus provisions for 
education were ‘part of the essential form of a society’ and ‘cannot 
be too greatly multiplied, for instruction cannot become too 
public’. Without entering into details, he held that mere verbal 
instruction was not sufficient and that ‘doctrinaire’ pedagogical 
books should be prepared and provided to all. Truth, once made 
public, would thereupon naturally prevail over error.” 

From 1762 until his accession to the throne in 1771, Gustav 
was chancellor of Uppsala university and showed a real interest 
in its reform. By 1769 he had even come to speculate about edu- 
cational innovations on a broader scale, evidently inspired partly 
by Benjamin Franklin’s practical curriculum of 1749 for the 
Philadelphia academy.!? In this connection, the Swedish ambassa- 
dor in Paris, count Gustaf Filip Creutz, a well-known figure in 
philosophic circles, sought for a suitable physiocrat to prepare a 
study on the subject. Le Mercier undertook the task, publishing 
in 1775 his De l'instruction publique, which called for the education 
of all without exception, to prepare not scholars but citizens, 
largely by means of ‘a civic and political catechism, which would 
reveal clearly and simply the natural principles, the fundamental 
principles of the social order and of universal morality’. The 
elder Mirabeau sent memoranda concerning public education and 
P.-S. Dupont de Nemours claimed to be working on an extensive 
study of its practical application before he was appointed secretary 
to the new Polish Committee for national education in late 1774." 
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Why then the notable lack of education innovation in Gustav’s 
actual reform programme? It should first be recognized that a 
number of practical political, administrative and economic prob- 
lems naturally took precedence during the first years of the reign. 
Yet there are early signs that Gustav would not be altogether 
receptive to such sweeping changes as Le Mercier and his friends 
proposed. His own abortive project for improved instruction at 
Uppsala university in 1767-1768 reveals a basically utilitarian 
concern for the training of state officials combined with the clear 
desire that noblemen should receive such training in preference to 
commoners.!* Gustav’s constitution of 1772 was devised in part 
to protect the position of the nobility against the lower orders, 
for which the king found ample theoretical support in Montes- 
quieu’s concept of monarchy based upon a sturdy aristocracy, 
suitably trained in ideals of duty and honour.!® Under such 
circumstances, popular education could well be seen as a threat, 
rather than a support, to the social order. 

Le Mercier’s treatise of 1775 was meanwhile hardly calculated 
to spur Gustav to active reform. It spoke much of the need for 
public education to inculcate common virtues and civic pride but 
gave little specific advice on how to organize a public educa- 
tional system; what it did give seems better suited to an ideal 
Rousseauian ‘republic of virtue’ than to any existing European 
monarchy. Indeed, for whatever reasons, Le Mercier had now 
abandoned the concept of ‘legal despotism’ that had originally 
attracted Gustav, in favour of a society in which the ‘common 
interest’ was represented by a ‘corps politique’, and in De l’instruc- 
tion publique lectured the king on the duties, and especially on the 
limitations, of monarchs.16 It is worth noting that Gustav not 
only failed to broaden education, but that from 1774 onward he 
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progressively limited press freedom, the other essential physio- 
cratic social reform.” 

Thus the principal efforts to extend education continued to 
come from the clergy, rather than the government. The Societas 
pro fide et christianismo, founded in 1771 to propagate the faith 
and protect it from worldly influences, especially through edifying 
tracts, took up pastor Schlüter’s project from the 1760s. Its leading 
figure, court chaplain Natanael Thenstedt, prepared a proposal, 
based partly on German pedagogical ideas, for the establishment 
of a fixed school in each parish, and in larger ones fixed district 
schools, in which children were to learn to read in a book and 
understand what they read. This was linked to a project for 
extending the practice of confirmation, already required in some 
dioceses, to the entire kingdom. The clerical estate raised these 
matters at the Riksdag of 1778-1779. The king turned them over 
to state councillor count von Höpken for his opinion. The latter 
reported in June 1779 that he could see in the educational proposal 
nothing but a ‘hierarchical’ scheme to consolidate clerical domi- 
nation over the peasantry, that it would require considerable 
sacrifices without spreading ‘true enlightenment’ among the 
people, that it was ill-prepared and ‘in its effects harmful to the 
political regime’. Gustav found these considerations ‘quite justi- 
fied’, upon which both of the clerical proposals fell through. The 
Voltairian viewpoint had triumphed over the physiocratic.1® 

By 1779, Gustav already began to show growing disenchant- 
ment with the philosophes, not least the physiocrats, and from this 
time on was moreover concerned principally with foreign policy.1° 
His growing autocracy meanwhile aroused increasing opposition, 
especially among the once-favoured aristocracy, causing Gustav 
between 1786 and 1789 to shift the basis of support for his regime 
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from the nobility to the lower orders. Following an attempted 
noble officers’ mutiny during his Russian war in 1788, Gustav, 
now backed by the other estates, forced through the Riksdag of 
1789 an Act of union and security which greatly strengthened 
royal power while abolishing most noble privileges, including 
monopoly on the higher offices of the state. A practical effect of 
this was the growing number of commoners who now attended 
the universities in anticipation of public careers.” It may well be 
wondered, however, whether Gustav’s reforms after 1789 might 
not eventually have included educational measures aimed at 
buttressing non-noble, including clerical, support—perhaps in- 
spired by the comprehensive plan for public education worked 
out between 1789 and 1814 in neighbouring Denmark-Norway— 
had he not been assassinated by aristocratic conspirators in 1792.7! 

Gustav 1’s son and successor, Gustav 1v Adolf, lacked his 
broad cultural interests, and attributing his father’s death to 
Jacobinism, which he considered the end-result of the Enlighten- 
ment, was narrowly anti-intellectual. His reign is remembered as 
a cultural ‘iron age’. Yet in some respects, education made greater 
practical progress than in his father’s time. This is perhaps less 
paradoxical than it might seem. If Gustav 1v Adolf had little use 
for academic learning as such and placed the universities under 
tight ideological control, he recognized the need for practical 
training for economic life and state service. At the same time, 
though socially conservative, he had none of Gustav mrs old 
inclination to idealize the nobility and thus promoted a certain 
social mobility in the interests of the bureaucratic-autocratic state. 
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It was moreover during his reign, from 1803 onward, that the 
epoch-making nineteenth-century land enclosures were decreed, 
making evident the need for an enlightened and well-informed 
peasantry. In the area of formal education, a commission, the 
Kanslersgille, was established in 1801, which made certain modest 
but much-needed reforms in the curricula of the gymnasta. 
Though peripheral to its main concern, the commission also gave 
some attention to the question of popular education, in 1802 
gathering much information on the existing state of affairs from 
the dioceses.” 

Interest in popular education meanwhile remained very much 
alive, among both the clergy and the laity, during Gustav 11’s 
last years and Gustav 1v Adolf’s reign. The Societas pro fide was 
active and under its auspices charity schools were founded in 
Gothenburg, Norrköping and other towns, while rural pastors 
persuaded an increasing number of parishes to support schools. 
Lay educational thinkers, such as Johan Murberg, Anders Thun- 
berg, Nils von Rosenstein and G. A. Silfverstolpe, almost all 
arguing for some kind of universal primary schooling, became 
ever more numerous. By the 1790s they tend to move on from the 
social utilitarianism of the physiocrats toward a primary emphasis 
upon the self-realization of the individual, influenced by the ideals 
of liberty and equality of the radical later Enlightenment and the 
revolutionary age, as well as by the inner-directed Germanic 
Neuhumanismus best represented in educational theory by Johann 
Heinrich Pestalozzi. Radical students at Uppsala, organizing a 
‘convention’ in 1793 in imitation of the French, urged among 
other things a democratic system of mass education, though with 
the reservation that it should not extend ‘beyond the limit of what 
it is possible for a working peasantry to attain’. 


22 I deal with practical reform under with Gustav 1v Adolf’s cultural policy 
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Not least of all, those interested in agricultural improvement 
in the physiocratic spirit likewise showed a notable concern for 
popular education. Baron Rutger Maclean, whose rational reor- 
ganization of his own estate in the 1790s provided the impetus for 
the new enclosure edicts, established and endowed schools for 
his tenants’ children and together with another reforming noble 
landlord sent a young pedagogue to Switzerland to study Pesta- 
lozzi’s methods firsthand. The surveyor and economic theorist, 
Adolf Modéèr, leading light in the Patriotic society for agricultural 
improvements, provided the Societas pro fide with a detailed 
project for extending popular education, which was sent to the 
bishops and consistories in 1798. Finally, the revolution of 
March 1809 which cost Gustav 1v Adolf his throne, resulted in 
a new constitution that year which gave greater political weight 
to the peasant estate and thus greater urgency to the question of 
its education. An extensive educational survey was conducted by 
the Riksdag in 1814, which forms a natural terminal point for this 
study.?® 

What had been accomplished during the past century? The 
widely travelled Joseph Acerbi, who visited Sweden in 1798-1799, 
asserted: “There is, perhaps, no country in Europe where instruc- 
tion is so universally diffused among the very lowest of the people 
as in Sweden, except Iceland, Scotland, and the small republic of 
Geneva. All the people in towns, villages, and hamlets, without 
exception, are taught to read. . . . There is certainly no country 
in the world in which greater provision has been made, and more 
pains taken for the advancement and diffusion of knowledge 
among all classes of society, than in Sweden. . .”24 

It would appear that Sweden was relatively well advanced 
educationally before the eighteenth century began; it was probably 
largely for this reason that despite lack of extensive innovation as 
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such it continued to remain fairly advanced by European standards 
and on the whole tc provide adequately for the society’s educa- 
tional needs. Meanwhile a steady broadening of popular education 
had been taking place: quietly, in piecemeal, uncoordinated 
fashion, mainly through local initiative, and with rapidly increas- 
ing momentum toward the end of the period. Some 240 fixed 
schools were reported to the Kanslersgille in 1802 for Sweden 
proper (excluding Stockholm and Gotland), as against 165 in 
1768. There was also some increase, though it is uncertain how 
great, in rural ambulatory schools and there were at least twenty- 
seven urban schools for which popular education could be 
regarded the primary task, located in fifteen towns. That data for 
1802 are incomplete at best is strongly suggested by the findings 
of the careful Riksdag inquiry of 1814, according to which the 
country (excluding the same areas) now had at least 440 fixed 
rural schools as well as some 470 ambulatory schools. It has been 
recently estimated that while in 1768 around 10% of the rural 
parishes in Sweden had either fixed or ambulatory schools, the 
proportion increased by 1802 to 15-20% and by 1814 to a good 
45 Yo: 

There were however great regional variations. Thus in the 
large, thinly settled northern diocese of Härnösand there were in 
1814 only one fixed and fourteen ambulatory schools, while in 
the thickly populated southernmost diocese of Lund 400 parishes 
(92%) had schools, 158 of them fixed. On Gotland all ninety-two 
parishes still had schools, though their quality remained notably 
poor.?> Some dioceses gave the percentages of school-age children 
attending school in 1814; the Lund consistory reported the highest 
figure, about one quarter. The nature of instruction likewise 
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varied. Analysis has shown that of those country children who 
received schooling, 41% were taught no more than reading and 
the catechism, while 59% were further instructed in writing and 
reckoning. Only a few received some training in civics, natural 
science or handicrafts. Of Sweden’s eleven dioceses at that time, 
instruction has been evaluated as ‘good’ in two, ‘fair’ in one, 
‘bad’ in five, and ‘miserable’ in three. The incidence of both 
schools and school attendance, as well as the level of instruction, 
were all considerably higher in the richer agricultural areas, 
principally in the south, than in the poorer and often isolated 
forest regions.% One cannot but wonder, meanwhile, just how 
much could feasibly have been accomplished in the Sweden of 
that time, with its meagre resources, great distances, pre-modern 
communications and widely scattered settlement. Not until 1842 
was a law passed requiring a school in every parish and minimal 
attendance by all children, and it took many decades before it 
could be fully implemented. 

All of this had little to do with the official efforts made period- 
ically during this same period to regulate or reform the old trivial 
schools and gymnasia. The school ordinances of 1649, 1693, 1724 
and 1807 do not touch on popular education any more than the 
official actions of 1686, 1723, 1725 or 1779, discussed above, 
concerned the traditional educational establishment: the 
literacy of the common man was rather an aspect of practical 
pastoral work than of education in the formal sense. What had 
been accomplished in this area was above all the work of the 
clergy, who can thus be considered progressive regarding the 
extent of education. This was however by no means true when it 
came to content. Throughout, the clergy urged no more than 
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minimal training in literacy and religion. Uppsala consistory in 
1802 specified teaching ‘reading, the shorter and longer catechisms 
by heart, Biblical history, and reckoning and writing for those 
who demand it’; other subjects it deemed either impracticable or 
useless to teach to the ‘working masses’. The ‘highest goal’ for 
their instruction was ‘to have attained that degree of Christian 
knowledge and understanding required for admittance to holy 
communion’. Children should not be kept too long away from 
their homes at school, the Strängnäs consistory advised the same 
year, lest they fail to acquire early industrious habits and ‘intuitive 
and practical knowledge, which is always closer to life and more 
fruitful than merely symbolic and speculative learning’. ‘Self- 
important, expensive people’ should not be engaged as teachers, 
according to the clerical estate’s proposal of 1778-1779 for schools 
in all parishes, for ‘humble, simple but God-fearing persons of both 
sexes’ could be ‘just as useful, indeed often more effective than the 
former’.?” 

The peasantry themselves, the object of all this solicitude, 
meanwhile showed on the whole little desire to establish and 
maintain parish schools. Considering their heavy standing obliga- 
tions to crown, church and often landlord, as well as frequent crop 
failures in those northerly latitudes, they not surprisingly tended 
to regard them asa further, needless imposition. Even when parish 
councils voted to establish schools, the parishioners often refused 
to implement their decisions.?* Yet this quite evidently did not 
imply hostility toward literacy and even some degree of learning; 
otherwise the widespread literacy in Sweden which so impressed 
Acerbi and others, and which is borne out in more recent compara- 
tive historical studies of literacy in Europe, can hardly be recon- 
ciled with the relatively modest numbers of schools and their 
pupils in this period. Härnösand diocese, for instance, reported 


27 Sjostrand, p.82, 100, 103-104, Bidrag till den svenska skollagstiftning- 
127; Warne, p.472, 478, 523-526. On ningens historia under partitidhvarfvet 
formal education in the eighteenth (Stockholm 1882). 
century, see Sjofors; Hugo Hernlund, 28 Warne,pp.393-397. 
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in 1768 that while it had no schools at all at the time, many of the 
peasants there could read and write.2 

In 1785, C. G. Nordin, later bishop of Härnösand, arguing 
against establishing schools in the countryside, maintained: 
‘Through the attention of the authorities and the efforts of the 
clergy during the past forty years, the public has so to say acquired 
the ability to read in a book in such numbers that in general parents 
can themselves, without expense, give their children necessary 
Christian instruction in their own homes. And if certain parents 
should not be capable of this or should lack time or opportunity, 
there are generally old soldiers, widows, maidservants, cripples 
or others in every village who can occupy themselves with giving 
instruction, which then is always the most economical for the 
parents, both with regard to feeding the children and to the cost 
of instruction. That instruction in such cases might be less than 
perfect, especially when it comes to reading, is something that 
has to be accepted, especially since it makes little difference 
whether a manservant or maid spells badly. . . . Therefore I do 
not see why special pedagogues should be considered, who would 
only impose new burdens and difficulties upon the parishes’. 

This statement has been regarded as an expression of clerical 
conservatism, which it to some degree doubtless was.*! Yet it 
evidently illuminates the ways in which large numbers of common 
people in Sweden—surely most of those with some literacy— 
acquired the first rudiments of learning. This is the impression 
given by studies of noteworthy emigrants to America and of 
peasant members of the Riksdag in the earlier nineteenth century. 


29 Torpson, p.120, 125; Egil Johans- of northern Sweden (Norrland) ‘are 
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Projects are meanwhile underway in Sweden to submit to com- 
puter analysis the Ausforhérsliangder or pastors’ reports on the 
annual domiciliary examinations required by the Conventicle 
act of 1726. Even though one must suspect that the examining 
clergy often employed rather broad criteria as to what constituted 
satisfactory innanläsning (reading silently for comprehension) and 
utanläsning (reading aloud), these records promise ultimately to 
provide a more accurate estimate of the degree of literacy in 
Sweden by the end of the eighteenth century than is possible for 
any other country at the time. 

Finally, the educational theories of the Enlightenment, though 
widely appreciated among educated laymen and extensively dis- 
cussed, did not produce much immediate practical result. The 
lay reformers, for all their ambitious schemes, in failing to gain 
the backing of the state lacked an institutional base for educational 
reform. This, under existing conditions, could only be carried 
out by the clergy of the state church, who generally mistrusted 
the lay theorists, but themselves did not receive adequate govern- 
ment support. But the relative ineffectiveness of the lay reformers 
also derived from the philosophes themselves, who like the clergy 
were both progressive and conservative. Although the new 
philosophy, taken as a whole, placed a premium on popular 
education, the Enlightenment contained ambiguities and contra- 
dictions which could serve to obstruct, as well as advance, the 
education of the masses: conservatives could range Locke, 
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early Swedish emigrants to America, 
brought up before implementation of 
the school law of 1842, further confirms 
a remarkably high functional literacy. 
The only other country for which 
similar records are available is of course 
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Montesquieu and Voltaire against Helvétius, Le Mercier de La 
Riviere and Condorcet in raising against it the opposing argu- 
ments of social dissolution and clerical obscurantism. The case 
of Sweden thus suggests a more complex relationship between 
the Enlightenment and the question of popular education than 
has always seemed apparent and parallels with the experiences of 
other countries suggest themselves. 
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‘The teachers themselves must accept 
anew Bildung—not a gradual reforma- 
tion but only a swift revolution can 
bring this about.’ Immanuel Kant 


In an essay appropriately entitled “The State as educator’, Wilhelm 
Dilthey wrote that ‘no work of the German Enlightenment has 
been more beneficial, nothing has received so much undivided 
attention, as the reform of education’. The moral basis for 
educational reform was created largely by Immanuel Kant, who 
did not want the state to be an educator. Least of all did he want 
the state to become the final raison d'être for the ethical develop- 
ment of the individual. 

Kant’s ethical personalism was built on his belief in the absolute 
worth of the ordinary individual. This belief, fostered by his 
reading of Rousseau, made repugnant to him any notion of educa- 
tion for the purpose of service to the state. Kant’s theory of moral 
autonomy blended with earlier ideas of moral perfection stemming 
from German mysticism, Lutheranism and pietism; along with 
them it flowed into the revival of Hellenic humanism led by 
Winckelmann, Schiller, Lessing, Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
Goethe and Hegel. The result was a rich, nuanced and essentially 
anti-utilitarian educational philosophy contained in the term 
Bildung. What the humanists envisioned was not merely 


*research for this paper at the 1 Gesammelte Schriften (3rd ed.: 
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educational reform buta regeneration and liberation of the German 
spirit inspired by the values of ancient Greece: harmonious 
development of all individual potentialities in accord with nature 
and with the requirements of civic life in a free state.? The new 
German humanism began to take shape in an increasingly self- 
conscious cultural climate, where French classicism and the 
courtly culture of princes and nobles were looked upon by the 
rising generation of bourgeois intellectuals as sources of servility. 
To some extent the new humanism was, then, both a national and 
bourgeois revolution in philosophy, literature and art. One of 
the major concerns of the new humanists was to find educational 
methods conducive to cultural and individual independence. But 
the humanistic theory of Bildung was not then what it tended to 
become in the nineteenth century, an increasingly narrow social 
ideology for bourgeois German mandarins.? 

Kant was not only the originator of the ideal of moral autonomy; 
he was also an exemplary teacher, an educational theorist, and a 
radical critic of absolutism, inherited privilege, dynastic warfare, 
censorship, intolerance, and servitude in all its forms.4 To be 


? the literature on German humanism 
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sure, the feasibility of Kant’s liberalism is still debated. But Heine 
and Marx were quite right in calling him the German philosopher 
of the French Revolution.f He was the philosopher of a revolution 
in German attitudes that began late in the Enlightenment but lost 
its momentum in the aftermath of Jena and Napoleon, as Germany 
began its transition from cosmopolitanism to the nation-state. 

The extent of Kant’s radicalism has usually been understated, if 
it has not been denied outright. Non-German interpretations of 
Kant have tended to be variations on the theme first expressed by 
John Dewey in German philosophy and politics, that Kant’s 
categorical imperative ‘calls up the drill sargeant’.’ Indeed, his 
own ambiguous resolution of the liberal dilemma over the conflict 
between individual freedom and lawful authority, and his willing- 
ness to fall silent when censured by the Prussian government did 
much to encourage the view that Kant left German liberalism 
permanently confined in an authoritarian mould. Kant saw per- 
sonal disobedience as a dereliction of duty, revolution as a violation 
of sovereign authority which is the sole upholder of law. He 
defended the French Revolution fervently, but only because he 
believed that the king had abdicated to the National assembly. 
The transfer of power from monarch to the sovereign people 
had been legal; the rule of law was left undisturbed.’ 

Whatever defects one might find in Kant’s liberalism, his ideas 
on education were undeniably radical for their time. The signifi- 
cance of Kant’s educational philosophy is that init he freed German 
theory from the eudaemonism and utilitarianism of the French 
and English and put German thought ‘on its own path’, as Heine 


5 Some of the quite radical implica- 
tions of Kant’s liberalism will be dis- 
cussed below. His famous defence of 
academic freedom is The Contest of the 
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later put it. He developed a pedagogic philosophy which was 
republican in the widest sense of the term. Kant was opposed to 
an educational system which perpetuated social differences based 
on caste or class. He wanted education for citizenship in a republic 
and, even surpassing the republic, for citizenship ultimately in a 
peaceful world federation of free states. The purpose of education 
is to create (or assist in the self-creation of) the free moral person. 
Not useful citizens, but good persons. Here was the main difference 
not only between Kant and French utilitarian theory, but between 
Kant and his own sovereign, Frederick 11. Frederick was a disciple 
of Locke and the French philosophes. As ruler he was dedicated to 
the principles of raison d’état. Education should produce happy 
and, above all, useful subjects. 

Frederick’s attitude toward the schools and his material contri- 
bution to their improvement have been sharply disputed in 
German literature on the subject.® It is clear, however, that his 
educational views, which he expressed publicly on several occa- 
sions, were fundamentally opposed to those of Kant and the 
humanists in both principle and practical intent. The king’s 
moral philosophy was based on the principle of enlightened self- 
interest. Although he never said so in his educational papers 
presented to the Berlin academy, he believed that too much 
education was a dangerous thing for the lower orders, particularly 
the peasants.* Toward the end of his life he expressed privately 
a very low estimate of human nature and man’s capacity for 
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good. He reserved his special scorn for the logic-chopping 
scholarly moles of the universities. This latter opinion Kant 
shared to some degree. Kant referred to the myopic specialists of 
his profession as cyclopses whose tunnel vision excluded the 
moral world from view.1? But he was against the utilitarianism of 
official educational thinking and he deplored any form of schooling 
that served the exclusive interests of state, status or wealth. The 
idea of universal education was not specifically connected to a 
demand for an egalitarian social order, certainly not in Kant; 
however, it was always explicit in his theory that men are equal 
as rational and moral beings, and that this equality is bound to 
have real consequences in terms of education and in relation to 
the legal order.# This egalitarian impulse would attain its most 
unequivocal expression in the young Fichte at the turn of the 
century, but Kant provided the original inspiration. 

Kant’s opposition to the utilitarian and statist rationale of 
education owed much to Rousseau, whose moral and educational 
ideals Kant brought into the mainstream of German humanism. 
The reading of Émile and the Le Contrat social was, of course, the 
great turning-point in Kant’s career. But before exploring the 
revolutionary intellectual consequences of this encounter, some- 
thing must be said about the state of Prussian education in Kant’s 
time and his own schooling at the Fridericianum in Königsberg. 

The revival of education in Prussia can be traced back to the 
University of Halle, founded in 1694, where the two great original 
sources of the German Enlightenment, pietism and rationalism, 
joined together against narrow protestant orthodoxy and intellec- 
tual scholasticism. In their common opposition to confessional 
intolerance and calcified Christianity, they were complementary 
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in the beginning, but came into conflict as pietism reduced itself 
to the spiritual mechanics of personal confession, while rationalism 
tended toward dogmatic metaphysics and the rejection of revealed 
religion. Christian Wolff, the leading representative of rational- 
ism at Halle, ran afoul of the pietist chancellor, A. H. Francke, 
who convinced the king to dismiss Wolff in 1723. 

But at first the rationalists and the pietists worked together as 
a powerful solvent on both religious formalism and the arid 
scholasticism of the professors. The pietists were especially 
important for their commitment to the education of the common 
man, their concern for the children of the poor, and their emphasis 
on inner spiritual grace as opposed, at least in the beginning, to 
ritual and outward conformity. They favoured a practical and 
realistic type of education, including not only Latin, Greek and 
the catechism, but modern languages, mathematics, natural 
science, history and geography, and even vocational training in 
woodworking, glass-grinding and carpentry. Francke and his 
followers established a series of schools based on this programme 
starting with an orphanage school in 1695, then an elementary 
school, a middle school for both sexes, a Latin school (the Päda- 
gogium for children of the upper classes), and most important, 
a teachers’ college, the Seminarium Praeceptorum. This was the 
real beginning of popular education in Prussia, and the embryo 
of a school system appropriate to the practical activities and needs 
of all social classes. 

But religion was the crux of the pietist programme in these 
Franckesche Stiftungen, and the cardinal aim was to impart ‘a 
living knowledge of God, the sinfulness of man, the hope of 
salvation in Christ’” The religious curriculum, as Kant would 
find, was strict and exacting, with the main pedagogic method 
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being rote memorization of questions and answers from the 
catechism. Even some of the practical subjects like geography 
were taught in this way.1* When Kant was exposed to these 
methods at the Königsberg Fridericianum, he found them inimical 
to independent judgment and true moral sensibility. The intoler- 
ance displayed by the pietists in their purge of Wolff was paralleled 
by the increasing sterility of their educational techniques. What 
had once been a vivifying and creative influence in Prussian 
education had, by Kant’s time, deteriorated into a vitiating routine 
of religious instruction and Latin grammar. 

Although Frederick was a king who sometimes philosophized 
rather than a philosopher king, and his interest in the schools was 
motivated almost entirely by his desire to increase the material 
and moral strength of Prussia, it was during his reign that the 
foundations for a modern national system of education were laid. 
It was toward the end of his reign that the new humanism began 
to flourish, the harbinger of an age of genius not only in philosophy 
and art, but also in educational reform. For the great intellectual 
ferment of this era, and for some of its failures, Frederick deserves 
some of the credit and some of the blame. 

Frederick’s relationship with the universities began auspi- 
ciously with the recall of Wolff to Halle within a week of his 
succession to the throne. This act seemed to bode well for the 
principle of academic freedom and for the future of education in 
general. But even Frederick’s defenders admit that he was more 
interested in the Berlin academy, which he reorganized in 1744, 
than in the universities. By bringing the French savant Maupertuis 
to head the academy (on Voltaire’s recommendation), he left 
little doubt as to his regard for contemporary German scholarship. 
His Francophile preferences in literature and his contempt for the 
German language, though certainly exaggerated by some of his 
later critics, held little promise for the liberation of German 
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literature from foreign models. And he was notoriously stingy in 
his financial support of the schools. At his death, the University 
of Halle was receiving precisely the same allocation as at his 
accession.1° 

Frederick’s comparative neglect of the universities was partly 
compensated for in lower education, in the reorganization and 
reform of the elementary and secondary schools. Frederick 
believed that popular education was not only an invaluable means 
for strengthening the state; it was also among the primary duties 
of a responsible ruler. In his many professions of devotion to 
learning he was, of course, engaging in princely propaganda, but 
there is no reason to think that he did not mean what he said— 
despite occasional cynicism and his famous remark that if the 
farmers learn too much they will ‘run off into the cities and 
become clerks or something of the sort’. In his 4nti-Machiavell, 
undoubtedly an exercise in shrewd Machiavellianism itself, he 
wrote that ‘nothing gives a government more splendour than the 
flowering of art and science under its protection’.*! In 1744, he 
wrote to the future duke Karl Eugen of Wiirttemberg that provi- 
dence puts the ruler on earth to make his people happy. The prince 
should understand that all men are created equal and that high 
birth is a conceit if not justified by service.?? Therefore, it is the 
prince’s duty to see to the education of his subjects. The goal of 
education, Frederick later wrote, should be to endow children 
with clear ideas and independence of judgement ‘so that they can 
distinguish good from evil’.?? This must be done without burden- 
ing the memory or stuffing the mind with clerical superstitions. 
Kant also believed that the purpose of education is moral, and 
that pastors should not be entrusted with the job, but Frederick’s 
ultima ratio was political, not moral. 

False politicians, Frederick warned, have believed that it is 
easier to govern an ignorant and stupid people than an enlightened 
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one, but experience teaches us otherwise. The coarser the people, 
the more difficult they are to govern.** As Dilthey has described 
the king’s policy, ‘The general principle of education for all 
classes is the awakening of independence through thought.’ 
This is far more than Frederick achieved, and probably a good 
deal more than he really wanted. Yet it suggested that he fully 
understood the strongest educational tendency of his time, and he 
intended to conjoin it with the needs of his state. 

The most important developments in Prussian public education 
under Frederick can be summed up in two terms: secularization 
and centralization. This meant exclusion of the church from 
control of the schools, although clergymen were still used as 
teachers and inspectors; and the creation of an integrated system 
directly under state authority. Secularization affected content as 
well as control, and brought the gradual elimination or absorption 
of private and ecclesiastical instruction. These trends culminated 
in the General school regulation of 1763. This regulation put 
teeth in the compulsory principle which had been in effect since 
the early part of the century and it set up a system of regular 
inspection. The assertion of state control was made even more 
emphatic by the General Prussian law code of 1794: “The schools 
are institutions of the state.’ Here was enshrined in law what 
had been established in practice by minister Zedlitz with the 
Central school commission (Oberschulkollegium) in 1787. 

But the reforms of Frederick’s reign fell pitifully short of their 
professed aims. In the Regulation of 1763, prescribed instruction 
did not go much beyond reading, writing and religious instruc- 
tion. Clergymen were still required to train teachers as part of 
their regular duties. In the rural villages and hamlets, the teacher 
was often the parish clerk, an under-employed artisan or an army 
veteran. The social status of teacher was on par with that of domes- 
tic servants. This held true even for young university graduates 
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like Kant who had to tutor in private homes. As late as 1738, 
Prussian rural teachers were given a tailoring monopoly in the 
villages to supplement their meagre incomes.” The situation was 
not much improved when Frederick passed from the scene. 

Primary education had been made compulsory under Frederick 
William 1, but there was a gross shortage of qualified teachers. 
A few seminars for the training of teachers had existed since 
Francke’s Praeceptorum at Halle, but they began to proliferate 
only after Frederick came to power. J. J. Hecker created his 
Schulmeister Seminar in Berlin in 1747, and other cities soon imi- 
tated his example. The most progressive centre for the education 
of teachers came later, to Halle, where F. A. Wolf, friend and 
advisor to Wilhelm von Humboldt, founded his philological 
seminar in 1783.28 Wolf introduced high standards of classical 
scholarship and brought about the union of practical education 
with the freshening ideals of classical humanism. This was a new 
departure and signalled the beginning of the post-Frederician era 
in education reform. 

Despite the major reorganization of the public schools and 
impressive progress in teacher education, it is difficult to quarrel 
with Paulsen’s verdict (or with Kant’s own complaint) that the 
funds needed for education were squandered on war.?® Education 
did improve appreciably, even in some parts of the countryside 
through the private efforts of baron Rochow of Rekahne.® A 
new form of practical education designed for the sons of urban 
burghers and tradesmen developed in the major cities. J. J. 
Hecker’s Oekonomische-mathematische Realschule in Berlin was 
far ahead of its time in offering not only the traditional academic 
subjects but such innovations as mechanics, geometry, architec- 
ture and drafting. Frederick himself had fostered a new Ritter- 
akademie in Berlin for the sons of the nobility. His insistence on 
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the old feudal ‘state of estates’ to modern absolutism and the 
Rechtsstaat. This, and the even more egalitarian legalism of 
Zedlitz, who wanted all classes to know something about rights 
and civic duties, went far toward undermining the special legal 
position of the nobility.*! 

Some official encouragement was given to the truly revolution- 
ary Dessau philanthropic institute of J. B. Basedow. Basedow and 
his followers were inspired by the natural pedagogy prescribed 
by Rousseau. Imbued with a deep feeling of patriotism, some of 
them became prominent in Prussian school administration near 
the end of Frederick’s reign. Their objective, identical to Freder- 
ick’s, was to create useful and patriotic citizens, although there 
was an inherent conflict between their ideal of individual humanis- 
tic fulfilment and the often incompatible demands of the state. 
They put political needs first, at least down to 1792 and the impact 
of the French Revolution.** 

However, permanent footings for a modern state system had 
been poured. The result was a highly centralized but still socially 
segregated hierarchy of schools. Under Zedlitz, who remained in 
office until 1788, the structure was divided into various kinds of 
schools which corresponded roughly to existing divisions in 
society: country schools for the peasants, Bürgerschulen in the 
cities for the sons of the artisan and merchant classes, and the 
Ritterakademien for the nobles. Also, there were academic schools 
(Gelehrtenschulen) for the intellectually gifted who were preparing 
for university.” Frederick never consciously intended to lower 
these barriers, and he would consistently support the schools only 
when there was no financial conflict with more urgent needs of 
state. Wedded as he was to a thoroughly utilitarian view of 
education, the idea of cultural progress separate from general 
utility was foreign to his mind. Again, this was the difference 
between the educational values of Frederick and Kant. The 
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difference could scarcely be greater between two men who 
otherwise had much in common. 

Kant himself was both the beneficiary and the victim of the 
evolving Prussian educational environment: pietism in the home 
and school, Wolffian rationalism at the university. He took the 
best of both traditions, eliminating the calcified externals and 
cutting down excessive religious and metaphysical pretensions. 
His own career reflected the humbleness of the teacher’s lot 
around mid-century, yet he also enjoyed the increasing mobility 
offered by the educational system to gifted sons of the artisan class. 

Compared to the mobile and often dramatic lives of other 
German intellectuals of that day, Kant’s life was uneventful and 
seemingly as dull as the overcast skies of a Königsberg winter. But 
appearances are deceiving. His youth and middle-years were 
filled with diverse friendships and social evenings, plus a very 
heavy load of teaching. The regularity of his life, the lack of 
travel, the plainness of his home, with only Rousseau’s portrait 
to liven his interior landscape, have all given rise to the legend 
of Kant the recluse, the eccentric, even the misanthrope, sitting 
in his study divising an impossibly formal and spartan ethic.*4 
This is the caricature of the man by whose afternoon walks the 
housewives of the city allegedly set their clocks. There is an 
element of truth to this as there is to all legends, but it misses the 
point so perceptively recognized by Cassirer. Kant’s increasingly 
austere and confined existence grew from an heroic determination 
to overcome the disparate tendencies in his own nature and, 
above all, from the titanic effort required to put science and 
philosophy on a new foundation—his ‘Copernican revolution’, 
announced in the First critique of 1781. 

Kant was born on April 22, 1724, in the guild house of his 
father, a harness-maker. His ancestry is somewhat obscure. 


Perhaps his grandfather had immigrated from Scotland and had 
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lived for a time in Tilset.%5 His mother was a devout pietist whose 
spiritual counsellor was the theologian Franz Albert Schulz. With 
Schulz’s help, Kant was able to enter the Collegium Fridericianum 
in 1732. There he suffered the narrow religious and grammatical 
education typical of the ossified pietism of that period. Along 
with the religious catechism and Latin grammar, he got a smatter- 
ing of logic and mathematics. He learned Latin well, but was 
barely touched by the language of the Greeks. His later knowledge 
of natural science and physics owed absolutely nothing to Frider- 
ictanum.*® 

Kant looked back on his youth without nostalgia (for to him 
childhood is a state of moral and physical dependence) and on his 
early formal education with distaste. There is no doubt that his 
own philosophy of education was an explicit protest against the 
sterile religiosity of his first school. But the pietism he saw at 
home was a different matter. The warmth and serenity of the 
Kant household, the cheerfulness and calmness of spirit even in 
difficult times, was a memory that never left him. His parents’ 
gentle faith no doubt made him even more resentful of the forced 
and regimented piety inflicted on him in school. Very early Kant 
came to recognize a distinction which later informed his entire 
moral philosophy: the true ethical spirit of religion, nurtured by 
inner grace, is to be separated from the dessicating externals of 
dogma and ritual. The quest for personal ethical autonomy as 
opposed to the mechanical imposition of external rules was to 
become the main theme in his philosophy of education. 

When Kant went to university in 1740, he once again found 
himself at odds with the prevailing system. The Prussian govern- 
ment looked upon the universities as training academies for 
public service and the professions. Students were expected on 
matriculation to choose one of the higher faculties of law, theology 
or medicine. But Kant had no interest in what was sometimes 
called Brotstudium, a bread-and-butter education designed to 
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bring professional employment after graduation. He rejected this 
professional programme and turned to the humaniora. Personal 
independence, which he was soon to defend as the only proper 
goal of education, had already become the hallmark of his own 
personality. 

Martin Knutzen was Kant’s only professor at Königsberg who 
did not expect his students to learn purely by memory. It was 
Knutzen who gave Kant a copy of Newton’s Principia, a book 
which initiated him into the ‘world of minds’ (Welt des Geistes) 
and revealed to him science in both its empirical content and 
abstract universality.% From then on, down to the appearance of 
the First critique, he sought to find the underlying principles of 
scientific thought. 

In 1746, not long before the publication of his first treatise 
(Gedanken von der wahren Schätzung der lebendigen Kräfte) Kant 
was compelled to leave the university and tutor to make ends meet. 
That same year Kant’s father had died and been buried without 
interment services because of his poverty. Little is definitely 
known about Kant’s activities during these years except that he 
taught in several noble homes.** The tutoring years helped form 
the ideas later developed in his lectures on teaching, and from this 
experience he probably acquired his low opinion of how wealthy 
parents raise their children. So when Kant lectured on pedagogy 
he was not propounding the views of an ivory-tower academic 
with theoretical pre-conceptions. He had taught children and 
lived among them for nearly nine years, although he once joked 
that never had there been a worse tutor than he.*° 

In 1755, Kant returned to Königsberg and began his first series 
of lectures. As a young docent he was in the classroom up to thirty- 
six hours a week and he was required to teach an incredible range 
of subjects. In the first semester alone he lectured on logic, mathe- 
matics and metaphysics. For the second semester he taught 
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physical geography and natural science and also continued his 
first term courses. The man who had never seen a mountain, and 
probably never the sea, was expected to teach geography, but he 
was well self-taught from travel books, atlases and conversations 
with travelled friends. 

It is important to note that from the first he began instruction 
with practical examples and illustrations from life before ascending 
to theoretical principles. Kant disliked nothing more than the 
vanity of precocious students whose heads were filled with 
empty concepts poorly understood. One begins to teach with the 
world of objects and sensuous impressions, and then gradually 
elicits an understanding of hidden relationships and regularities.” 

Kant’s sense of the practical and his worldly knowledge did not 
come from books alone. His native Königsberg was a thriving 
commercial centre with a population of about fifty thousand. 
Kant’s acquaintances included visitors from many places in 
Europe and beyond." Kant himself might be said to represent a 
new type of urban individual who was beginning to come to the 
fore in the German Enlightenment—critical, emancipated from 
the old corporate structure of a dying feudal society, consciously 
seeking the rational foundations of life, as the traditional social 
forms were slowly dissolving.*? Kant carried to its furthest reach 
the attitude of a new breed of man: “The striving for conscious 
clarity had so thoroughly permeated the entire species (Geschlecht) 
that it would have been futile to resist it. Innocent mindlessness . . . 
could no longer prevail. 4? Kant typified this new attitude. He 
was by no means the unworldly ascetic of the myth. 

What was Kant like as a teacher? Despite the self-disparaging 
quip about his tutoring, we know that he was very effective, and 
that his lecturing style was much more colourful than this later 
prose. The best-known witness is Herder, who heard Kant’s 
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lectures from 1762 to 1764. His impressions are worth quoting at 
some length because they enhance Kant’s credibility as an author- 
ity on teaching: ‘I have had the good fortune to know a philosopher 
who was my teacher. In the prime of life he possessed the joyous 
courage of youth, and this also, as I believe, attended him in 
extreme old age . . . He had at his service jest, witticism, and 
humourous fancy, and his lectures were at once instructive and 
most entertaining . . . he took up the writings of Rousseau, which 
were then first appearing, the Æmile and the Heloise, as well as 
any new discovery with which he was acquainted in natural 
science, and estimated their value, always returning to speak of 
the unbiased knowledge of nature, and the moral worth of man.... 
He encouraged and gently compelled his hearers to think for 
themselves; despotism was foreign to his disposition.” 

Herder’s comments bring out the salient principles of Kant’s 
teaching method and his philosophy of education. A good 
teacher knows how to arouse imagination and feeling as well as 
intellect. The lectern is not a bully-pulpit but a place from which 
to challenge intelligence with Socratic firmness. The immediate 
purpose of education is to impart an exact body of knowledge 
and to liberate reason, but its most important aim is to reveal 
the moral value of man. Herder’s reference to Rousseau is also 
significant because it was his influence that awakened in Kant a 
sympathy for ordinary people and deepened his sensitivity to the 
emotional needs of children. 

What Kant found in Rousseau was, in effect, a moral religion 
free from the dogmas of orthodox protestantism and the mechan- 
istic implications of deism and natural religion. To Kant, Rousseau 
was the Newton of the moral universe. He had discovered the 
inner law of human conscience, to do the good for its own sake 
rather than for eternal rewards or temporal happiness. This, the 
principle of moral autonomy, became the keystone of his ethics 
and, as such, the final goal of human education. ‘Before the 
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simplicity and exhalted unity of this law, all differences of inherited 
privilege and estate, or intellectual talent and erudition, must 
disappear. Thus Kant conceived a humanistic educational ideal 
which was essentially moral, and also democratic in its implica- 
tions. Men must be taught to be good, not because it pays, or 
because it makes them reliable subjects, but because it is the ‘good’. 
Kant’s morally autonomous man, as Cassirer said, became the 
Lebensideal of the German Enlightenment.‘ 

Kant confessed that before his encounter with Rousseau he 
had been wholly devoted to intellectual inquiry. He had believed 
that the pursuit of knowledge was the noblest form of human 
activity. But then Rousseau set him right. ‘I learned to value men, 
and would have thought myself much less useful than the common 
labourer had not this perspective imparted a value to everything 
else, to restore the rights of mankind.”” 

Rousseau taught Kant that it was man’s moral capacity rather 
than his physical nature that establishes his special position in the 
universe. In human society it is the law that recognizes and protects 
the moral person. ‘It is to law alone that we owe justice and 
liberty.” Rousseau’s belief that man may enjoy natural freedom 
in a state of nature but moral freedom only in a civil community 
under self-imposed laws converted Kant to republicanism. He 
had also shown Kant the way to an educational method appro- 
priate to such a community, designed to bring out innate abilities 
and moral qualities in a natural way. 

It has been said of the German Aufklärer that, unlike their 
counterparts in other countries, they were concerned almost 
entirely with religious questions. They were ‘relatively indifferent 
to social and political questions’.*® This implied indictment of the 
German Enlightenment for its political passivity may be essentially 
correct, but it bears closer study. Surely in Kant’s case it would 
be unfair to level this charge without qualification. His moral 
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philosophy harboured radical implications—implications which 
were equally subversive in his philosophy of education. At least 
it has been admitted that the spirit of the Aufklärung ‘promoted 
an educational revolution in Germany. . . .° Kant was one of 
the leaders in this revolution, as the author of its moral philosophy 
and as an innovator in teaching. Kant’s influence never overrode 
the prevailing statist attitude in Prussian education, but he in- 
directly moderated the more blatant possibilities of utilitarian 
thinking. Baron Zedlitz, minister of justice and head of educational 
and cultural affairs under Frederick, had been his student. Through 
him the Kantian principle of moral development was able to 
moderate the effects of a purely instrumental theory ofeducation.51 

Kant’s educational principles are implicit in almost everything 
he wrote, but his specific precepts are found mainly in the an- 
nouncement for his lectures (1765-1766), and in the lectures on 
anthropology and pedagogy. His correspondence and several 
short articles document his keen interest in the new experimental 
institute founded at Dessau in Anhalt by the dynamic and mer- 
curial J. B. Basedow in 1774.5? 

The only valid method of teaching, Kant said, is zetetic, not 
dogmatic. It is a poor teacher who fills his students with trans- 
mitted ideas but does not teach them to think for themselves. 
That this often happens is not always the fault of the teacher. In 
an age when refined judgement and ornamental knowledge are 
sought by parlour wits as a means of advancement in bourgeois 
society, superficial learning is always at a premium.53 The teacher 
must prevent shallowness by first eliciting practical understanding, 
then analytical reasoning, and only after that, scholarly erudition.51 
Pace and difficulty must be calibrated to the increasing capacity 
of the student, as the power of his understanding develops naturally 
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from within.®* In his lectures on pedagogy, Kant applies the same 
subjective principle to the teaching of younger children. Here 
the debt to Rousseau is obvious. Kant’s attack on traditional 
methods of teaching and the meritricious educational values of 
the middle-class is equally of Rousseauean provenance. 

The anthropological lectures give us an idea of Kant’s general 
view of education in relation to human nature. If human nature is 
radically evil in the sense that some have thought Kant believed, 
then it would not help much to educate people. If Kant was, at 
bottom, a pessimist, his entire philosophy, not to mention his 
educational theory, would rest on a contradictory premise. He 
did believe in the ambiguity of human nature, that is the co- 
existence of good and evil propensities located in man’s intelligible 
character. (It is important to note that Kant did not attribute evil 
to man’s sensuous nature, to his natural inclinations and appetites. 
To Kant, sensible man is not inherently bad, only intelligible 
man. Only to the latter can a moral category be applied because 
only in the intelligible domain is freedom possible. Only with 
freedom is the moral choice between good and bad thinkable. 
Sensible man, homo phenomenon, is bound by the laws of 
necessity. This must be pointed out to correct the erroneous 
notion that Kant demanded suppression of the senses because he 
thought they are innately wicked.)** Man has an inclination to 
evil the moment he becomes conscious of his freedom, but at the 
same time he is conscious of doing wrong. And because man’s 
intelligible character as a rational and moral being is constantly 
struggling against the evil propensities of his character, ‘it can 
be accepted that this natural inclination is progressively im- 
proving’ .®” 

Kant’s reflections on the problem of evil in his anthropological 
lectures were expressly related to Rousseau’s doctrine of natural 
goodness. He refers to Rousseau’s diagnosis of mankind as it 
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leaves the state of nature as ‘hypochondriacal’. But Rousseau 
himself, Kant believed, had offered the way out in Émile and Le 
Contrat social. Rousseau does not want to return to nature but 
to look back from the step man now occupies to see what has 
been lost, and why, and how it can be regained. Man can restore 
himself to his lost virtue only in a civil society and through moral 
education based on the principles of nature. Kant’s own prescrip- 
tion is that ‘man is destined by his reason to live in civil society 
with other men and in it to cultivate, civilize and moralize himself 
... in conflict with the limitations that cling to him owing to the 
coarseness of his nature, in order to make himself worthy of 
humanity”.58 The primary trait is, therefore, neither good nor 
evil, but rationality, which enables him to develop his moral 
capacity for himself and society. Evil itself is not a permanent 
principle and has no character.®® Rationality and the possibility 
of moral improvement are inextricably linked in Kant. That this 
implies the indispensability of proper education is quite evident. 
‘Man must be educated to be good.’ 

Kant’s lectures on pedagogy, which he gave four times during 
his career, were offered in compliance with a government order 
that Prussian philosophy professors take turns teaching this new 
subject. The infant science of education was not only receiving 
official recognition by the 1770s; it had become a mandatory 
course. Perhaps Kant never would have given these lectures had 
it not been for the official requirement, but it is fortunate that 
he was compelled to do so because these lectures give us further 
proof that Kant was no dry moral rigorist. The sensitive psycho- 
logical naturalism of Rousseau is there in full measure, but it is 
braced and balanced by what Kant hopes to achieve through 
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education—the moral maturity of the self-legislating will. The 
mature adult does not pursue happiness but seeks to make himself 
worthy of it. 

Kant states in the most forceful language possible that education 
is the sine qua non of humanization: ‘Man can become man only 
through education. He is nothing other than what education 
makes of him.’® Kant shared the faith of the Enlightenment in the 
omni-competence of education, but for him this did not mean the 
training of intellect alone and he did not see students as inert lumps 
of clay or tabulae rasae. ‘Education to personality’, was his 
maxim.®% This demands not only understanding and reason, but 
will and feeling developed in co-ordination with the first two.* 
This integrative process must begin early, in the home. Kant 
recognized that the school system itself was only a part of the total 
cultural experience which forms the child’s values. Also, much 
education was still domestic in those days, particularly for the 
nobility, whose mis-education of children Kant frequently 
criticized. 

Kant knew that his standards were antithetical to prevailing 
attitudes in society and government. Two obstacles stand in the 
way of educating children for the future goals of humanity: 
parents train their children with only their welfare in the present 
world in mind and ‘princes consider their subjects only as instru- 
ments for their purposes’.°* Education is primarily a field for 
private effort because princes are rarely fit educators; they have 
been spoiled too much, having ‘faced no resistance in their 
youth’. ‘All culture begins with the private individual and 
radiates out from there.’*® The whole system depends on en- 
lightened parents and teachers, not enlightened princes. 

The first obligation of the parent is, of course, to provide 
physical protection—food, shelter and clothing. But education 
really begins with discipline guided by respect for the child’s 
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right to become a free moral person. Discipline is not drill, which 
is for dogs and horses, and is calculated to break the will. Next 
to a spoiled child, a cowed, servile child is the worse prospect 
imaginable. Discipline is the ‘resistance’ Kant saw lacking in the 
upbringing of nobles and princes. The purpose of discipline is to 
teach self-restraint, to curb self-indulgence, and to create respect 
for others so that the child will be able to use his freedom respon- 
sibly later. 

Children should not be overprotected. They should be allowed 
to do anything that is not harmful to themselves or others. Kant 
favoured vigorous exercise (such as practiced at Basedow’s 
Dessau Philanthropin) and daring activities that build confidence 
and co-ordination. He praised the Swiss for letting their children 
climb and jump about on their dangerous terrain. But even simple 
games can be both healthy and instructive. Kite-flying teaches 
children something about wind and air currents; blindman’s bluff 
helps them develop their other senses and shows them what it is 
like to be deprived of sight. They should learn to rely on their 
own judgement, without the help of artificial aids—to measure 
breadth with the eye, to tell time by the position of the sun, to 
find their way through the forest by sun or stars without a com- 
pass. In other words, a natural education, gradually expanding 
both understanding and self-reliance through experience, à /a 
Emile, rather than bookish indoctrination. And it was essential 
to Kant that children be reached on the level of their own needs 
and abilities rather than being treated as diminutive adults.” 

Kant’s lectures are full of practical wisdom, some of which is 
remarkably modern. He cites Rousseau in favour of breast-feeding 
and against the current superstition that it was harmful. He 
advocates sex education for young adolescents, but with ‘dignified 
seriousness’ —although he deals gingerly with the problem of 
masturbation, condemning it as contrary to nature. He criticizes 
the German method of constrictive diapering because it inhibits 
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freedom of movement. He believes in letting babies cry unless 
they are actually in pain. It is good for their lungs, and too much 
parental solicitude turns them into tiny despots.” Kant wanted 
children to be open-hearted and joyful, for only a happy heart is 
capable of taking pleasure in the ‘good’.”? This is why he was 
particularly leery of the wrong kind of religious instruction. A 
religion which makes man dark and wicked is false. ‘. . . man must 
serve God with a joyful heart’, not out of fear. Moral religion 
should be taught to children from the order and beauty of nature 
and man’s duty to man, which have nothing to do with convenience 
or usefulness.” 

As an important part of their moral education, children should 
be taught the natural equality of humans. They should be exposed 
only gradually to actual inequalities, and then it should be made 
clear that inequality comes from the schemes of some men to 
assert their superiority over others. Kant would have children 
acquire republican attitudes at a very early age. If moral education 
is successful, the mature adult will come to value his activities as 
fulfilment of duty rather than desire. Duty ought to be done out 
of love for man (Menschenliebe, the motto of the philanthropinists), 
in a cosmopolitan spirit.”4 

For Kant, then, the purpose of education is far from the rational 
statism of Frederick or even the civic patriotism of baron Zedlitz. 
It is for ‘the best of the world’.5 Kants theory of education, 
like his philosophy of history, is formed by a ‘cosmopolitan 
intent’. 

The humaneness and simplicity of Kant’s homely suggestions 
for child-rearing, the firmness and realism of his advice on discip- 
line, tempered by regard for the child as a growing person, and the 
breadth of his moral vision, make his pedagogical lectures exceed- 
ingly appealing and illuminate a neglected side of his nature. 
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Throughout, the spirit of Rousseau is a mellowing presence. But 
Kant’s educational republicanism has its blind spots. He seemed 
only dimly aware of the high social and economic barriers in the 
path of educational mobility: rural serfdom; the urban poverty 
he knew from his own background and which kept all but the 
most talented out of the best schools; the exclusion of all but 
nobles and the most advanced burghers from national political 
life; the absence of representative institutions and the consequent 
political inexperience of the middle-class; the attitude of state 
which denied most subjects a true political education, and the 
still considerable dogmatic influence of the church which would 
revive after Frederick’s death. Perhaps Kant was not entirely 
oblivious to these obstacles, which would have come crashing 
down had his ideas ever been put fully into effect. Kant once told 
Mendelssohn that although he never said anything he did not 
believe, he thought many things he never dared to say.’* But the 
revolution that Kant demanded in Prussian education called for 
a revolution in politics as well, and such a revolution could not 
be brought about by thoughts left unsaid.” 

Yet no one had articulated the educational goal of the age of 
improvement more clearly than Kant when he defined Enlighten- 
ment as the liberation of man from his own self-imposed tutelage.” 
He raised a standard which was seldom matched in the future and 
wrote an important chapter in what has been aptly called the 
‘science of freedom’.’® His pedagogical philosophy, which is an 
integral part of his entire thought, demanded what the Jungians 
call individuation, or the creation of an authentic ‘self’, a free 
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personality able to integrate all the powers of the human spirit. 
It was a revolutionary and a revolutionizing ideal. 


80 C. G. Jung, who knew his Kant 
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Aspects of education in eighteenth-century 
utopias 


by Annette Bridgman 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY 


Education was a subject of intense concern to the eighteenth 
century. Popular psychological theories suggested the malleability 
of man, and emphasized the importance of the influences and 
institutions that formed him. Widespread interest in science, an 
increased awareness of the child as an entity distinct from the 
adult, and growing secularism in intellectual circles stimulated a 
re-examination and reassessment of the educational status quo. 

The utopian literature of the eighteenth century offers a unique 
perspective from which to study contemporary attitudes towards 
education. In depicting utopia the author’s imagination is free to 
soar unfettered. Everyday frustrations and practical limitations 
are swept aside and the vision of ultimate perfection emerges. 
Education in utopia represents the essence of what the utopist 
deems most desirable. 

The concept of utopia is undoubtedly as old as the human race. 
Man through the ages has evidenced a fascination for the perfect 
life that might be, and has dreamt of ideal states where happiness 
reigns. The tempo of his contemplation of the ideal has not, 
however, remained an even one. Utopian literature has flourished 
in different countries in different periods. Renaissance Italy, for 
example, manifested a special interest in the genre, as did England 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the eighteenth 
century it was France that gave birth to the greatest number of 
utopian dreams. England’s hey-day had passed; the utopias she 
produced were few compared to previous centuries. In Europe a 
Danish utopia enjoyed tremendous popularity, being translated 
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into no less than eight languages. But France led the field in the 
production of utopias—it has been estimated that between ten 
and thirty utopian publications appeared annually during the 
century?—and it is primarily to France that this paper will look, 
with occasional glances across the channel and to the rest of the 
continent. 

Education has a crucial and demanding role to play in utopia. 
Utopia lasts only as long as the members of society are committed 
to its precepts. Unless the support of the children for the ideals 
and principles of their elders can be assured, the perfect state dies 
with its founders. The mind of the new generation is therefore 
the key to the preservation of utopia; it must be moulded to the 
desired shape, to a shape determined by the goals of society. 

At the same time, just as it is vital to the continuation of the 
utopia that the child be infused with the beliefs of his society, so 
it is essential that he retain these convictions for the rest of his life. 
The state must keep an alert watch over the mind of its citizenry 
to eliminate all possibility of corruption and to prevent backsliding. 
More positively, it must constantly hold up before its inhabitants 
those principles which it values most highly. Education in utopia 
is a lifelong process. 

The utopists of the eighteenth century recognized the require- 
ments of utopia. Their educational systems reflect its demands. 
The most striking feature of education in eighteenth-century 
utopias is, in fact, the dominance of the state in the educational 
process. Education is state-controlled, state-supported, and 
oriented to the needs of the state. 

The goal of the typical educational system is a three-fold one: 
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to create virtuous, upright individuals, loyal citizens and useful 
members of society. Since the most pressing need of the state is 
for orthodoxy of belief—essential to the survival of the social 
harmony which is the essence of utopian happiness—it is not 
surprising that the schools attach as much importance to incul- 
cating values as to imparting knowledge. Mercier’s L’4n deux 
mille quatre cent quarante, a description of the perfect society 
which a future France has achieved under a philosopher-king, is 
a case in point. Moral training figures prominently in the curricu- 
lum which Mercier describes, and civics, including a systematic 
study of the laws of the land, is an important and compulsory 
subject. In the Australian paradise of Guillaume Grivel, peopled 
by Frenchmen in exile, the situation is similar. The programme of 
study has been designed to encourage in the child feelings of 
respect and devotion towards his parents and the state, and to 
teach him his duties as a citizen. Students in the final grade of 
school memorize a state catechism of morals and politics. No one 
is permitted to hold civil or military office, acquire full citizenship, 
or travel abroad until he has successfully passed an examination 
on this book.* An extreme example of a society which uses its 
school system to inculcate values is the moon island of Noibla, 
described by Gentleman. Here the entire syllabus consists of ‘the 
principles of morality, tenets of religion, social duties [and] laws 
of the land’.® 

Of course in most utopias the curriculum is not as restricted as 
it is in Noibla, and the schools do have a duty to provide practical 
instruction to their students as well as to ensure their moral and 
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patriotic formation. But concern with values is never far from 
mind. In drawing up the syllabus, academic considerations take 
second place to moral and ideological factors. The dilemma which 
history presents to utopian writers is a good illustration of this. 
Can a subject which tells of crime and vice be taught to children 
without corrupting them? Mercier feels not. In his perfect society 
history is banished from the schools as ‘la honte de l’humanité’ 
and ‘un tissu de crimes & de folies’. While the experienced adult 
may be able to discern that the apparent triumph of vice is only 
momentary, and that virtue in the end prevails, the child cannot 
and must be protected from the dangerous influence of the 
historian.® Restif agrees. The horrors of pre-revolutionary times 
are not revealed to the young people of France in the year 2000 
until the eve of their marriage.” Other authors are more sanguine 
about the possibilities of history. Morelly, for example, decrees 
that in his ideal state an official history is to be composed under 
the supervision of the highest governing body in the land. It will 
record those deeds of citizens that are worthy of commemoration.’ 
And in the Happy Valley shunned by Rasselas, the history and 
happenings of the outside world are deliberately cited by the sages 
to remind the inhabitants of how well off they are.? None of the 
writers envisages history as an independent discipline, legitimate 
in its own right. Whether or not history is permitted in their 
classrooms depends upon the extent to which they feel it can be 
used to create the right mentality in the child and to inculcate the 
correct beliefs. 

To a lesser extent, a similar problem arises with literature. 
Here there is the two-fold problem of the possibility of a corrupt- 
ing influence, and the lesser, but not negligible, danger of time 
being wasted on a frivolous subject without direct practical 
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benefits. Grivel opts for expurgation and puts together a special 
collection of literature for classroom use. To be included, works 
must express uplifting sentiments and offer encouragement to 
virtue.” In other utopias the solution is even more straightforward: 
no literature is permitted which is not ideologically and morally 
sound, so what to read in the schools does not present a problem. 
In Potu, the land of reasonable trees discovered by Niels Klim in 
his travels underground, professors of taste examine all books for 
sale and suppress those that are trivial, vulgar, or contrary to 
common sense. Even poetry, in those utopias that permit it, is 
expected to serve a useful purpose. The verses prepared by Swift’s 
Houyhnhnms, besides being beautiful, ‘contain... exalted notions 
of friendship and benevolence, or the praises of those who were 
victors in races and other bodily exercises.”1? If literature remains 
on the curriculum of the utopian school it does so, not for its 
intrinsic beauty, but as an instrument for conveying and reinforc- 
ing values. 

Once the dictates of morality and ideology have been satisfied, 
the criterion which comes into play is utility. The priorities of the 
leaders of the perfect society discovered by Gaudentio di Lucca in 
the midst of the African desert are typical: “Those arts are most 
esteemed which are most necessary; the last of all are those which 
are of least use.’ Agriculture is a very important branch of knowl- 
edge in their country.!? Similarly, in the schools of the ideal 
kingdom of Dumocala, described by Stanislas, king of Poland, 
the only arts and sciences which are taught are those considered 
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useful to the state. Mathematics and applied sciences are en- 
couraged in most utopias because of their practical nature, whereas 
subjects such as metaphysics and theology are generally dismissed 
as meaningless or useless. In France in the year 2440, the sciences 
play a major role in the curriculum; the French have, in fact, 
made such outstanding advances in scientific knowledge that 
they now use the Encyclopédie in their classrooms as an elementary 
texthbook.15 

Modern languages often receive special attention in utopian 
schools because of their usefulness. Mercier provides a good 
illustration of this. In the twenty-fifth century, in order to facilitate 
the international exchange of ideas, each discipline has been 
allocated its own working language. German, for example, is the 
language of chemists and English that of poets and historians. 
Mercier’s schools have abolished the study of Greek and Latin 
to concentrate on modern languages, and native speakers teach 
Spanish, German, English and Italian to the young Frenchmen." 
Other utopias are more cautious in their endorsement of language 
training. Gilbert’s Avaites teach foreign languages only to a 
select group of students being groomed for travel abroad.” 
Foreign travel is regarded with a certain degree of hesitancy by 
most utopian states who fear the contamination of their corrupt 
neighbours. Some go so far as to forbid it outright.18 But the 
majority opt for limited contact with the outside world, either 
through trade or travel, and prepare ideologically-sound citizens 
for this function. 

The utopian states, without exception, provide their young 
with a thorough grounding in their native language. They do so 
for both practical and patriotic reasons. Ease of communication 
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requires that all inhabitants speak the same language, and speak 
it well. In Sélénopolis, from the moment they begin to talk 
children are surrounded by people who speak the language purely, 
presumably to prevent the development of regional accents or 
dialects.1° Patriotism also encourages the promotion of the 
national tongue: the model citizen is naturally expected to have 
a good command of his country’s language. 

Another feature of most utopian school systems is the provision 
of practical career training. Some, like the Cessares, adopt an 
apprenticeship programme whereby young people work part- 
time while still at school.?° Others choose to diversify the curricu- 
lum and stream students according to their destined role in society. 
Nearly everywhere specialization is stressed. The concept of the 
universal scholar is impatiently dismissed as a chimera, detrimental 
to the progress of human knowledge. Teachers and other state 
officials are generally instrumental in helping a young person 
select his career, and this is done on the basis of his ability and 
inclination, without regard to his parents’ position in society. In 
Potu, for example, Klim visits a seminary where he discovers the 
sons of the high priest studying the art of war, senators’ children 
being instructed in commerce, and two young women learning 
navigation.” But social mobility is not an issue in most utopias.?? 
In a society where all trades and professions are more or less 
equally well regarded and where all citizens enjoy a comfortable 
standard of living there is no pressure on young people to consider 
factors of prestige when choosing a career. It is the needs of the 
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state, coupled with individual talent and preference, that deter- 
mines a child’s future. 

In utopia there is little or no recognition of learning for learn- 
ing’s sake, of education as a source of personal development or 
fulfilment. Education is viewed with cold-eyed calculation to 
determine how it can best serve the state. The state requires loyal 
and upright citizens and manpower trained in practical skills and 
it makes certain the schools apply themselves to the task of 
producing just that. Anything that does not contribute to the 
achievement of these goals is ruthlessly stripped from the curricu- 
lum. 

Most utopian states begin the education of their children at an 
early age. It is not uncommon for infants to be removed from the 
care of their parents and placed in boarding schools where they 
remain until they are old enough to marry. The degree of control 
which the state exercises by beginning its training at so early a 
stage in the child’s development does not pass unrecognized by 
the utopian writers. On the contrary, the policy is a deliberate 
one. Because in utopia education is primarily an education for 
citizenship and one of its prime purposes is to create people who 
will fit into society and conform to its values, this education, they 
feel, cannot begin too soon. ‘Le Prince’, explains the spokesman 
of the Sélénites, ‘n’a rien négligé, pour que les enfans recussent 
une bonne éducation, & qu’ils sucassent avec le lait, des principes 
tendans à former de bons, de fidèles, & d’utiles sujets’? 

A surprising number of authors mistrust the parents’ ability to 
raise their own children effectively, or, at best, feel that their 
efforts must be supplemented by state involvement. Swift is a 
good example. His Lilliputians argue that parents ‘are the last of 
all others to be trusted with the education of their own children’; 
they have established public nurseries in every town where 
parents are required to send their offspring at the age of twenty 
months. ‘Thereafter they are permitted to visit their children only 
twice a year, for a period of an hour, and then under the closest 
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surveillance.* Sade likewise removes the children of his utopia 
from their families while they are still infants. Zamé, monarch of 
the island kingdom of Tamoé, explains: ‘[L]es enfants quittent 
ici la maison paternelle dés qu’ils n’ont plus besoin du sein de la 
mère; l'éducation qu’ils reçoivent est nationale; ils ne sont plus 
les fils de tel ou tel, ce sont les enfants de l’Etat’25 Gentleman is 
even more adamant. In Noibla the child is taken from his mother 
a few days after birth and given to another woman to raise until 
he is old enough to attend school? Other utopias place greater 
faith in the fitness and ideological orthodoxy of the parents and 
are prepared to allow the mother to have charge of her child until 
he reaches the age of five or six. But even then she is expected to 
obey strict guidelines laid down by the state. In Sélénopolis, for 
example, parents are instructed on how much clothing their 
children are to wear, and what exercise they should take, as well 
as on what values and attitudes they must be encouraged to 
develop.” And once the child is considered old enough for formal 
schooling the state takes over. Domestic or private education is 
not an alternative in most utopias.* 

Besides being compulsory, schooling is usually both free and 
universal. There are exceptions to this rule. In Swift’s Lilliput, 
for example, parents are compelled to contribute towards the cost 
of their children’s education in the state nurseries.?? And the 
Dumocalans levy a modest fee on all students in the state boarding 
houses, though those who cannot afford to pay are admitted free 
of charge. But much more typical is the policy of Berington’s 
ideal state, where youngsters are considered ‘children of the 
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Only a very few states fear that educating the populace will 
result in a dearth of artisans and agricultural labourers, and 
deliberately restrict the schooling of the lower classes. In Séléno- 
polis artisans are excluded from the regular state educational 
system and instead receive what is essentially a moral and civic 
formation.®? Swift, too, establishes separate schools for different 
segments of society and decrees that the very lowest class will 
receive no formal education at all.** The majority of the utopists, 
however, are confident that since every occupation is deemed 
honourable, and drudgery has been eliminated from all activities, 
there will always be sufficient people who will want to do this 
work. They do not see any incompatibility between education 
and manual labour. 

Most states insist that girls attend school as well as boys. 
Indeed, some utopists are strongly feminist. In Holberg’s land of 
Potu (utopia spelt backwards) women have the same opportunities 
as men, and a woman holds one of the highest offices. Students 
here are taught according to their ability with no distinction 
between the sexes.34 The women of Rustaing de Saint-Jory’s 
Manghalour also enjoy complete equality with men. The political 
leadership of the island alternates between the sexes, and women 
serve in the military alongside of men. The education girls receive 
in the public schools is identical to that of the boys. A more 
common approach, however, is for girls to receive instruction in 
the domestic arts in addition to the regular academic syllabus.35 
It is assumed that their adult role will be that of wives and mothers 
and, consequently, they are given the same practical training for 
their future careers as their brothers. Whatever their attitude 
towards the role of women in society, very few utopian states 
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are prepared to allow one half of their population to escape the 
public school system entirely. 

The schoolchild’s life in the average utopia is oppressively 
regimented. Great importance is attached to keeping students 
under constant supervision and to filling every moment of their 
day with worthwhile activities. Phrases such as ‘les enfants [sont] 
toujours sous les yeux d’instituteurs sûrs et honnêtes’ abound. 
In Millenium hall, for example, the worthy ladies explain that their 
protégées ‘are never out of the room with us, except at breakfast 
and dinner, and after eight o’clock in the evening, at which times 
they are under the immediate care of the housekeeper . . 38 There 
are several reasons for this continual presence of authority. On 
the one hand, of course, it is designed to prevent mischief and 
exclude the possibility of any adverse influence on the students. 
But more positively, the utopists in general attach great weight to 
the power of example. They are certain that the constant presence 
of a wise and morally upright adult will have a very salutary 
effect on the youngsters. 

Example is all the more important since harsh punishments are 
not permitted in the schoolrooms of utopia. Instead, a favourite 
technique of the teacher is to single out for praise an especially 
diligent or well-behaved student as an inspiration to the others. 
‘Dès l’enfance’, explains the ruler of Tamoé, ‘[nous] accoutum[ons] 
nos élèves à désirer d’égaler ceux qui font bien, à faire mieux, s’il 
est possible’.*® Peer group pressure, and desire to excel and to be 
praised are deliberately exploited by educators to encourage the 
child in the direction they want him to go. 

It is not surprising, given their serious responsibilities, that 
much importance is attached to the selection of suitable teachers. 
Those entrusted with the moulding of young minds must naturally 
be of the highest character and spotless reputation. But personality 
is also taken into account, with patience and gentleness figuring 
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high on the list of desirable attributes. In his journey underground 
Niels Klim visits a city where the personality of an aspiring teacher 
is taken very seriously indeed. In Keba, capital of the kingdom of 
Potu, the mastership of a school has become vacant, and a search 
is underway for a new incumbent. One of the candidates offers 
two letters of recommendation, the first commenting on his 
academic background, and the other a testimonial from his neigh- 
bours that he has lived patiently for four years with an unfaithful 
wife. It was this letter that won him the post. The Potuans believed 
that ‘for... all his pomp of learning, unless [a teacher] has an 
invincible patience, he must be but indifferently qualified for the 
scholastic employment, which should be exercised without severity 
or passion’. And it was readily agreed that more convincing proof 
of moderation and patience could not be found.“ It is interesting 
to note that teachers in the eighteenth-century utopias are not 
priests but lay men or women. Celibacy is occasionally, though 
not generally, required of teaching staff who, on the whole, are 
intended to be representative of the average citizen, if somewhat 
superior in disposition. 

To ensure that teachers are conscientious and that students 
receive an optimum education, most states institute some system 
of supervision of the schools. Grivel establishes a separate depart- 
ment of education in his utopia.“ Burgh has state inspectors who 
visit classrooms assessing the students’ progress.*? But no mention 
is made of pedagogical training for teachers. The ability to teach 
was, it seems, regarded by the eighteenth-century utopists as a 
natural talent rather than a technique which could be acquired. 

Because of the control which teachers have over the mind and 
character of the upcoming generation, the profession is held in 
high respect. Most utopias reserve special honours for those 
entrusted with the young. In Restif’s Megapatagonia, the final 
and most perfect of the series of utopias described in his La Dé- 
couverte australe, teachers are accorded all the privileges usually 
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reserved for old men aged 200, for teaching is considered ‘la plus 
honorable de toutes les fonctions dans [la] République’.t? Con- 
versely, in Morelly’s ideal society a special penal law is reserved 
for teachers who, betraying the trust placed in them, are negligent 
in their duties. They are to be ‘privé de l’honneur de cet Emploi’ 
for a period of time, or, in extreme cases, forever." 

This examination of education in utopia has thus far concen- 
trated on formal schooling. But in so doing a rather artificial 
distinction has been created between the school and society. In 
utopia the school cannot be divorced from society; the key to 
an understanding of the educational process lies, in fact, in the 
recognition of its all-embracing nature. 

Education in utopia is a lifelong process that begins in the 
cradle and ends with the grave. Just as the state is concerned that 
the school system inculcate in young people the values and beliefs 
it holds dear, so it is determined that these ideals be retained by its 
inhabitants throughout their lives. To ensure that they are, the 
state mobilizes all the forces at its disposal to create a continual 
and comprehensive campaign of reaffirmation and reinforcement. 

The arts play a central role in this campaign. In most utopias 
there is a conscious effort on the part of the government to ensure 
that the citizenry is not corrupted by its contact with literature and 
the fine arts, that, to the contrary, these media assist in propagating 
virtue and patriotism. The Potuans appoint professors of taste to 
censor books and protect their perfect society from contamination 
by the outside world.*® France in the twenty-fifth century goes 
even farther. Men of letters are conscripted to the service of the 
state: it is their duty to use their talents to encourage goodness 
and worthy sentiments. Should an author not co-operate, but 
produce a ‘mauvais livre’—defined by the French as one which 
expounds ‘des principes dangereux, opposés à la saine morale — 
immediate steps are taken to rehabilitate him. To cover his shame, 


43 Nicholas-Edme Restif, La Dé-  ïii.497. 
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he is forced by law to wear a mask. Virtuous citizens are appointed 
to visit him daily to combat his false opinions until he sees the 
error of his ways, repents, and retracts. Only after he has written 
a more reasonable and wiser work is he finally permitted to remove 
the mask.*® 

A similar policy with respect to playwrights has transformed 
the theatre into ‘une école publique de morale’ and ‘une école de 
mœurs, de vertus & de sentimens’. Theatres scattered throughout 
the city are highly subsidized to ensure that the public benefits 
fully from this source of enlightenment.“ In the Happy Valley, 
music too is mobilized to the cause of the state. Every day the 
inhabitants are entertained with songs praising the ‘happy valley’ 
so as ‘to heighten their opinion of their own felicity’.*8 Burgh’s 
Cessares also recognize the power of music. Their children are 
taught songs which incite them to perform generous deeds and 
encourage them to lead pure and worthy lives.4? 

The potential impact of painting and the plastic arts on the 
mind of the citizenry is not ignored by the utopists either. In most 
utopias artists are expected to paint scenes depicting heroic acts 
or meritorious deeds. The few artists permitted to remain in 
Magapatagonia, for example, are retained by the state to celebrate 
the accomplishments of its leading citizens.®° It is a common 
practice, too, for monuments to be erected in the ideal states in 
honour of outstanding citizens. On Isle Inconnue school-teachers 
bring their pupils to study and learn from these statues of famous 
men.°? 

One means of public education that is especially popular with 
the utopists is the festival. Used to reinforce the basic beliefs and 
priorities of the state, these public ceremonies often combine 
more than one art form for the greatest possible impact. On Isle 
Inconnue, festivals decreed by the constitution take place three 
times a year, at ploughing, sowing and harvest time; they are 


46 Mercier, i.65-67, 374. 50 Restif, La Découverte australe, 
47 Mercier, i.281, 291. iii.504-505. 
48 Johnson, p.4. 51 Grivel, ix.s 10. 


49 Burgh, p.119. 
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intended to impress upon the people a respect for agriculture and 
to encourage industriousness among the farming population. The 
occasions are made as impressive and as enjoyable as possible 
‘pour faire plus de force à l’instruction qu’on en doit tirer’.5? In 
France in the year 2000, the marriage festivals, held every five years, 
are very elaborate affairs which reflect the fundamental attitudes 
of the state towards women, marriage and the passions. 

Special ceremonies are also held to honour citizens who have 
made a noteworthy contribution to society. In the African state 
of Mezzorania, songs and hymns are sung in praise of these heroes, 
and they are crowned and draped with garlands. The utopists 
are convinced that public pageantries of this sort encourage emu- 
lation among the rest of the population. The principle is also 
applied in reverse. It is common practice for utopian states to 
insist upon the public punishment and humiliation of those who 
violate the laws of the land. In Tamoé, wrongdoers are led through 
the streets between public criers who proclaim the details of 
their crime.% Group pressure is deemed a most effective force by 
judge and school-teacher alike. 

In utopia the state ensures that there is no dichotomy between 
the goals and ideals of the schoolhouse and those of society as a 
whole. Everything the citizen encounters throughout his life 
confirms and reinforces what he was taught in the classroom. 
Formal schooling is simply one aspect of a broader persistent 
process of inculcation. 

The utopias envisaged by the eighteenth century offer a 
fascinating insight into their authors’ attitudes towards, and 
assumptions about, education and its role in society. The utopists 
do not always agree on details but the common features which 
emerge from their discussions of the ideal school are worthy of 
attention. 


52 Grivel, viii.314-316. 

53 Restif, L’An deux mille, pp.18-49. 
54 Berington, pp.157-158. 

55 Sade, ix.258. 
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Education, in the societies described by the utopists, is not a 
matter of private enterprise. The schools are state-operated, state- 
financed, and state-controlled. Nor does the church occupy a 
privileged place in the classroom. Teachers are lay, the curriculum 
is secular, and the values of the schools are those of the state. 
Education is free, compulsory, and universal. Girls as well as 
boys are required to attend school and the level of instruction 
received is, generally speaking, based on ability rather than on 
social position, income, or sex. The curriculum is set by the state, 
and is determined according to state priorities. In short, education 
is of, by, and for the state. 

Behind the utopists’ vision of the perfect school lie attitudes 
and assumptions that are troubling to the modern liberal. There 
is an open acknowledgement of the potential of education as a 
means of moulding the mind. Writing as they are in a period when 
education was still largely restricted to a small elite, it is note- 
worthy that the utopists recognize the power which he who 
controls the child exercises over society. But more significant is 
their readiness to employ the schools as instruments of moral 
and political persuasion. It is true that utopia—certainly a closed 
utopia®® of the sort envisaged by the writers—places special 
demands on an educational system. To ensure that the perfect 
society survives, the younger generation must be inculcated with 
the beliefs of their elders and the schools must play an important 
part in this process. But there is no evidence that the utopists 
experience any misgivings about using the schools in this way. 
Indeed, for all the importance which they attach to education, the 
utopists are remarkably anti-intellectual. One finds no apprecia- 
tion of learning for its own sake, no concept of individual self- 
fulfilment or development. No attempt is made to encourage a 
questioning, enquiring mind. On the contrary, while great 
advances have been made in technology and science, the field of 
intellectual activity appears to be very restricted. Clearly there is 


56 that is, a utopia where a strong aspects of life is felt to be essential to 
and wide-ranging control over all the preservation of happiness. 
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limited scope for investigation into the humanities and most 
social sciences, where at every turn the scholar would encounter 
established orthodox views. Even the arts have become tools of 
propaganda rather than outlets for individual creativity. The 
humanist concept of education has been lost in the face of the 
demands of the state for an education oriented to meet its needs. 

The utopists believe in the efficacy of education as a means of 
human conditioning, but theirs is not an unqualified faith. They 
insist on beginning the process young, often with infants, and 
dare not limit their campaign to the classroom, but continue to 
reinforce the school’s teaching throughout adulthood. Even then 
they are not always successful. A striking fact is that the utopian 
states feel obliged to make provision for deviance. Penal codes 
specify how those who go astray are to be treated, and while the 
utopist usually adds hastily that such occurrences are rare, it is 
nonetheless significant, given the intensity of the ideological 
campaign waged in utopia, that waywardness can still be found. 
Education in eighteenth-century utopias, for all its powers, is 
not foolproof. 
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